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Delamotte, Philip H.. K^<\, FJLJL, 

King's College, Strand, W.C. 
Dc Sali.R, J. F. W., Btq., HillingdoD 

Place, UxbriilgO 
Dicktiua, C. S., Et^., Coolhurst, Uurshaui 
Dickenson, W. B., Baq., 5, Lanadowtt 

Circus, Leamiugton 
Dickiuiiou, Fn». U., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 

8. Upper Harley Street 
Dicluon, William, i:s(i., F.S.A., Alnwick 
•Dilke, Sir C. Wentworth, lUit., M.P., 

F.S.A., 76, Bloane Stnet. S.W. 
Dodd, Samuel, £aq., 27, Kentiah Toim 

Road, N.W. 
Doc, G., 1" sq.. Great Torriaglon, Devon 
•Donaldson, T. E , Eoq, 21, Upper fied< 

ford Place, W.C. 
Drew, J. Pi7ce, Beq., lOlford Honae^ 

Newtowu. >!f)iitj.,'omery 
Drewe, K fciuitue, Escj., Tho Grange, 

Honiton 

•Du Cane, Major, R.E., Axdlejr Lodge, 

Romford, Essex, E. 
Dunkin, A. J., F.k<i., Dartford 
Dunraven. The Earl of, A:!;ire, County 

Limerick, & 5, Buckiugiiaui Gate, S. W. 
Durlacher, Heniy, Eaq., US, Mew Bond 

Street. W. 

Dyke, Rev. W., B.D,, Bagendon Rectory, 

Cirencester 
^Dyne, Eby. J. B., M^, Higbgale, N, 

Earle, Rev. J. , Swainswick, Bath 
Eddy, Chas. W , Ksq., 8, Warwick Ter- 
race, Bclgra . o Kuad, S.W. 
Egerton, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey, 
Beet., HP., 2Sa, Albemarle Streoty W. 
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Egerton.The Hon. Wilbraham, M.P., 67, 

Lowndes Squai e. S.W. 
Bllocombc, Rev. U. T., M.A., F.S.A^ 

Cliat St Oeorgo, Topaham 
Elliott, F. H., Biiq., I^ni^ Lodge, 

Lewioham 
Elated, W. P., Esq., Dover 
EnnUkillen, The Earl of, Florence 

Court, Irekad, «ad 97, Mount Sk, W. 
Erie, Kt. Hon. Sir Willinm, 12. Prinow 

Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Espina^ge, Capt. J. W., 12th R^guuent 
Enell, George K. , Esq., Kochort«r 
Estcourt, Rev. Edmund R, VAk^ 

Bishops House, Birmingbam 
Swing, W., Esq.. Brandon Place, 209, 

West Ocorge Street, Olai-f^ow 
Evans, John, Esq., F.li.S., F^A„ Hmh 

Mills, King's Langkr, Hemd Bemp 

stead 

Evana^ Rer. Sandbach, Cheshire 
Eyro, Very Rev. If onsignore C, St. 

Mary'.s, Xewca-tl e-oii-Tv ne 
Ejton, J. W.IL, Esq,, FJiA., 46, Ports- 
down Road, Haida Hill, W. 

Fanshawo, J. G., Esq., 2, fialkin Street 

West, Bclgi-av© Squara 
Farrer, 0. W., Er^ j , I'MCombe, Worebam 
Faulkner, C, Esq., F.O.S., Ded- 

diogton, Ozon 
Fans.Hett, Tho8. Godfrey, K.A., 

F.S.A4 Canterbuty 
FeUowa, Lady, 4, IContagne Flaoa, 

Russell Square, W. C. 
Felton, W. V., Esq., Parrock, near 

Ghraveeend 
•Fenton, James, Esq., M.A., F.S..\., 

Norton Hall, Mickk>ton. Broadway 
Ferp^iMOn, Robert, Esq., Moi-etou, Car- 
lisle 

Fci^uBson, James, Esq., 20, Longham 
Place, W. 

Ferrer. Benj., Esq.,F.S.A., 42, Inverness 

Terrace, Keoalogton Uardcns, W. 
Fetherston, John, Esq., juu., F.S.A., 

Packwood House, Warwick 
^Fiarington, Misa, Worden, Chorley 
.Ffoulk«% W. Wynne, Eaq^ Stanley 

Place, Chester 
Filliter, Freeland, Esq., Wareham 
Fiabor, Bdw., Era., jua, The Sbrabbery, 

Oreraeale, Asbby-dc !.i Zondi 
Fleher, R., Esq., 72, Kensington Gardens 

Square, Bayswater, W, 
.Fitcli, lloberfey Esq., FJ3.A., F.aSL, 
Norwich 

Fleleber, Tboe. W., Esq., F.8^.,Lawnee- 

wood House, Stourbridge 
Fletcher, K Scott^ Esq., Parker Street, 

Manchester 
Fletcher, Rev. W., D.D., Wiinbomo 
Floyer, J., Esq., M.P., Stafibrd House, 
. JHwcheeter 



Forbes, J. Stewart, Esq., Cheater House, 

Wimbledon 
Fmter, William, Enq., Carlisle 
Fortnum, C. D. E., Esq., F.S.A., Chalbey 

Park, .Slonph 
F088, Kdw., £«iq.,F.S.A.^''renBham House, 

Upper Addneombe Road, Croydon 
*Foz, Lieut -Qen^ Addiaon Road, Ken* 

aiogtoD, W« 
Fox, Ueat-Col. A. Lme Fox, FjSJL, 
Guards' Club, S.W., 10. Upper PbiUi- 
more Gardens, Campden Hil), W. 
*Foz, Robert, BMq.,Cowdon, Edenbridge 
•Franks. A. W., Esq., M.A., F.S..\., 65, 
Upper Seymour Sk, Purtmaa Square, 

"Freeland, H., Esq., ChicLegter 
*Freeman. Edw. A., Esq., MJL, Somer- 

lease, T^elle 
Frere, R. Temple. Biq^ 1IJ>^ 148, 

Harley Street, W. 
•FMhfi6ld,W. D., I.«q , 18, Tavitoo St, 

Gordon Square, W.C. 
*Freshfield, Edwin, Esq., 13. Taviton 

Street, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Frost, Meadows, E.S4., Clit^ler 
Freake, C. J., Esq., Cromwell House, 

Kennngton, W. 
Freake, l£m.,CiromweIl Honisu Ktttdnff* 
ton, W. 

Gkiinsborough, Tbe Eul of, BKloa Pttk, 
Oakham 

Gardner, J. Ihinn, Esq.. 122, Park St., 

Grosvenor Square, W. 
•Garuier, The Very Rev. T., D.C.L., • 

Dean of Windieater 
Gate», H. P., Eeq., Blg)li BaililT, Peter^ 

borough 

Gibbfl, H. H., Esq., St Dunstan'a, 

RcgentH Park, N.W. 
Gilling, The Kev. J. C, M.A., The 

Flanona^, Roaberville 
Glynrn^ Sir S. 11, Bart, F.8^Baira>deii 

Castle, Flintabire 
Godwin, B. W., Esq., F.&A., 23, Baker 

Street, W. 
Qoldsmid, Augustas, Esq., F.S.A., 1, 

Essex Conrt, Temple, B.C, 
Gooden, J.GMEsq.,98,TKviatock Sqiave, 

W.C. 

*Oonne, W., Esq., Oxford and Gam* 

bridge Club, S?W. 
Graham, Cyril C, Esq, 9, Clevalaud 
How, St James, aW. 

Grant, Col. E. FitzhcrWrt. Ellliam. Kent 
Orenvilie, Holph Seville, Esq., M.P., 

F.S.A., Butleigb Court Ghatoubniy 
Graz.cbrook, H. Eeq., PedmMe^ Stour- 
bridge 

Greatbeed, J., Esq., 1S4, Flocadilty, W. 

Greaves, E.. Esq., 3 Morpetli Tt-r., S.W 
Greaves, C. &, Enq., Q.C., ll,£iandford 
Square^ N*W. 
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Greraway. C. Damlbtd, Eiq., EuA 
QatOi Warwick 

Omn, RcT. J. R, St FhOip't, Step- 
ney, E. 

Orcslej, Sir TbQ«., Burt, Cftuldwell 
Hall, ButoiHm'TVmit 

Grice, Rcr.W., Leamington 
Orii&th, K«T. T. T., iLA., liocbester 
*OriaUu, Her. John, H.A., 69, 8t GUm, 

Oxford 

*aue«t, Edwin, Esq., LL.D., Master of 

Oaitu College, Cambridge 
Guon, Rev. Joha, Irstaad, CottU' 

hail, Norfolk 
OwmeU, ItP., Esq., Woodford, Thrapa- 
ton, NorthaQipton 
'Guruey, Daniel, Esq., F.& A., Buncton, 
King;'* Lynn 

HabershoD, W. Q., Esq., 38, Bloomsbuxy 

Square, W.C. 
flailatone, Edw , Eaq., F.S.A., Hortoo 

Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire 
Hailstone, Rot. J., ICA., BottUham, 

Cambridge 
Haines, R«t. Herbert, Uampdeu House, 

Gloaeester 
Hake will, J. Hoorj, Esq., {M>, Haddoz 

Street, W. 
Halo, Yon. AndideaeoD Chartar 

Hou«e, E.CL 
Hall, Speooer, Em., F.S.A., The Athe- 

vxxim Clab, 8. W. 
HaTuihon. Dr. E., 22, GKafloo Steeefe, 

Boud Street, W. 
Hamoiui,Oaptain Philip^ Aabunt Lodge, 

East Grinstead 
Ilamoud, W. Parker, E«q.,jun., Pampis- 

ford Hall, Cambridge 
Hammond, CoL Fredeiiok, Lawiaton 

House, Dover 
Bankey, S., Baq^ 8,LaiireBoo Poontn^ 

Hill, E.C. 

Hanson, S., Esq., 4, Upper flarley St., W. 
^Uardwiek, Philip, Esq.. R.A^ F.8JL, 

21 , Cayeudi.«(h Square, W. 
♦Hard wick, P. C, Ki-q., F.S.A., 21, 

Cavendish Square, W. 
Hardmg, Lieut.-Col. W.,10, ThaTomwe^ 

Mount Bradford, Exeter 
Hare, Mra., 52, Claremont Rd., Surbiton 
Harrison, Robt., Eg^, 12, Sk Jamaa'a 

Square, S.W. 
♦Harrison, W., Esq., F.SuA,, Galligreavcs 

Hall, Blackbuni, and Conaerrative 

Club. S.W. 
Harrod, Honry, Esq., F.S.A., 4, Tietoria 

Street, \Ve.^tmiust<?r, S.W. 
Hart, W. H., Esq., F.S.A., Public Record 

Office, E.C. 
Hart, Charlo5<. Esq., H, Wjeb Streak 

Strand, W.C. 
HawkiuB, E., Esq., F.LS , F.S.A., 6, 

Lower fierkel^ Sireet, W, 



IdEMBEltS. 5 

Hawkino, M. Robde, Eiq., 18^ Bydo 
Park Gate, Kensington 
*HawkiD8, J. H., B»q., Bignor Bark, 

Petworth 

Hawkins^ George, Esq., 88, Bishopagate 

Street Without, E-C. 
Hay ward, John, BBq^Beanmont Hooii^ 

Isle worth 

Hayward, W. P., Esq., Wedhamplon 

Cottage, Devizes 
Heathcote, liev. Gilbert, Coleme, Wilts 
Henthoote^ J. H., Esq., Connington 

Ca-tle, Peterboroufi;h 
Henderson, John, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 

Mtm, Trw,, 8, llontairno SI, W.a 
*Hepbiim, J., Esq., To^ Place, Uaid. 

stone' 

Heppel, William O., Esq., 76, Oamlnidgo 

Street, S.W. 
Uerries, The Lord, ETeringham Park, 

Toricahire 
Herrick, W. P., Esq., Beawnaaor, 

Loughborough 
Hewitt, J., bq., IS, Wood Street, 

Woolwich 

*Heywood, James, Esq., Atbeneum Club, 
8.W. 

Hey wood, 8., Esq., 89, Stanhope Street, 

N.W. 

Hieka, John, Esq., Dorchester 

Hill, The Visct., Hawkstone, ShrewBbiiry 
Hill, Rev. J. Harwood, Crauoe, Market 
Harboro' 

Hill. Rev. Hrnry T. HUl, 1LA-, Felton 

Rectory, Bromyard 
Hill, Henry, Esq., VAk. % Canon St, 

May Bair, W. 
Hill, Misa, 16, Phillimore Oardeus, 

Kensington, W. 
•Hill. Rev. E., M..\.. Sheering, Harlow 
Hilton, James, Esq., 60, Montague 

Square 
Hine, J., Flsq., Plymouth 
Hinde, J. H., Eaq., Acton Honse, Felton 
•ilippesley, H., Esq., Lambono Plaoe^ 

Hungerford 
Hoare, Capt. Ed , Cork 
Hoare, Richard Esq., 52, Harley St., W. 
Hodgkinnon, S. £aq.,9,Laiiadownlioa«l, 

Netting Hill 
HodgKon,Rcv.J.F.,Staindrop,Darlington 
Holden, W., Ekq., Iteedl^ House, 

Bunday 

Holt. H. F., Esq., «, King'a Road, Qap- 

ham Purk 

Holmes, R. R., Esq., F.S.A., British 

Museum, W.C. 
Hook, Tho Very Rev. Walter P., D.D., 

K.li.S., The Deanery, Chichester 
Hope. A. J. B. Bereeford, Esq., LL.D.f 

!>.( L . M A.. F.S.A., Arklow Hooao, 

Hj iio Park, W. 
•Elorner. RoT. J. a H., ]LA.,XeU8FtelE, 

Tauntmi 
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Hoakjns, Cbandoa Wr«ii, Eaq,, 27 1 

Bwkeley Square, W. 
HuMiuck, a. Pi, FoffW Hill, 

*Htidion, Qwrgef Esq. 
Hughes ThoB., Baq^ 2« Gkrove T«me0, 

CiiMter 

Hunt, JTolia, Esq., 156, Bond 8tre«i, W. 
Hunter, H., Snq., F.1L&, F.SX, High- 

gate, N. 

Huasey, R, C, Esq., F.S.A., 16, King 

William Street. Strand, W.C. 
Hussejr, Edvr^ Esq., Sooiney Castle^ 

Lmnbeirhtirrt 
Hutching^, Hubert, Esq , 31, CbMter 

Street, Uro^venor Pl»c^ W. 
Hoyefae, Bat. Jolin, CI) at- don, 

JJevonahire 

JockBon, Rev. W. W., Normaaby HftU, 
HiddlMbiirgh-<m-TeM 

Jackhou, Mrs. W., Uwefoffd Sqiurii, 

Bromp ton, &W. 
' jAekwni, Rev. W., M.A., F.S.A., 1, St. 

CJileb*, Oxford 
Jatue«, James, K«q.,F.S^A., The Cottage, 

HftUon, WendoTOT 
James, Rev. S. B., Knowburv, Ludlow 
James, F., Esq., 45, LincolnV Ion Fi«ld«, 

^James. Rev., T., FJELA., KeUkertlioiig, 
Huddersfield 
Jarvla, Rev. Edtrin G., Haoltihom, 

Lincoln 

Jay, John L. Eaq., Oreeuwich Hoapit*!, 
8.R. 

Jeckyll. TLoB.. Ki*q., Queen St, Norwich 
Jefferson, Rev. J. X)., Thicket Priory, 
York 

Jeremy, Walter D , E?q , M.A., 10, Now 

Square, Liucoln's Inn, W.C 
JTowitt, Orlando, Esq.. 20, Clifton TUlas, 

Camden Square, N.W. 
Jewitt, Llewellyn, Esq., Derby 
Johaaonp Edw. W., Esq., Tho Mant, 

Chichester 
*Jodr0ll, Rev. Sir Edwd. Repps, Bart, 

64. Portland Place, W., and San Park, 

Norfolk 

Jones, Edw. T. D.^Esq., Einton Charier 

House, Bath 
Jones, J. Cove, Baq., F.&A.t Lozley, 

Warwick 

Jones, J. Wlnteir, Esq., F.aA., BHtkh 

Mnsenra, W.C. 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart.. Cranmer 

Hall, Fakenham^ 
Jonee, W., Seq., St Loyee, Bxeter 

Keaue, Charles S., Esq., White Lodge, 

HammemttHh, W. 
Kelt, Charles Frsd.,EiMi.,8, CtoiUeStCttrt, 

Holbora, E.a I 



Kenrick, Rev. John, M.A., F.S.A.^ 

Museum, York 
*Kerr, Mrs. Alex., Henrs. Oledstanes 

& Co., 26, Austin Friar*, City. E.C, 
Kershaw. W. W., Esq., M.D., Kingafcon 
King. Rev. Chas. W., M.A., Txiaitj 

College, Cambridge 
King, Rev. Samuel W., M.A., F.S.A., 

Saxlinghara, Norwich 
King, W. W., Esq., 29, Queen Street^ 

Cannon Street West, E.C. 
Kirbv, SirB.Ca&, 14,HBMWOod8q., 

N.W. 

*EnQl, Stuart, Esq., The Crosaleta in the 

Grove, Blackheath 
Knooker, Edw., Esq.* Town Clerk, 
Dover 

Kyrle, W. Money, E»q., Homme Houae, 
Dymock, Uereifordshire 

Laing, Dftvid, Esq., Ltbcaiy of ilM 

Biniet, Edinburgh 
LenKhome, John 1^, Esq., Si Johns, 

WakeBeld 
Laiigtou, W. Esq., Manchester 
•Lenf, C. J., Esq., F.8.A., The Rylands, 

Norwootl, S 
Leohmere. Sir £. H., Bart, M.P., Upton 

on Severn 

Lee, J ICdwiird, Baq.,FJS.A^Tb«?rioi7i 

Caerleon 

Lefroy, Brig. - Oenersl R.A,, F.R.8., 

Qrosveuor IIouHe, Blatkheitli 
Le£roy, Rev. Anthony, Church Crook- 
ham, Famham 
Lcgh, J. Pennington Lcgh, ERq. 
L^M3. C, Esq., M.P., 6, St. James's PL, 

*Leigli, The Lord, Stoneldgh AbbflJ, 
Kenilworth 
Le Keux, J. H., Eoq , Dttritam 
Lemon, Sir C9wrlMb fiart, Oudtw, 

Peuryn 

*Lennard, CoL J. F^ F.8.A., WieUiam 

Court, Bromley, S.K. 
*Lingard, J. 11., Esq., Stockport 
Livingstone, Rev. T. Q., Ottliale 
Lloyd, TbuniM^ Biq., ViUn Lloyd* 
Leghorn 

Loeh, O., Esq.. 12, Albemarle Street, W. 
*Iiong, Rob. K., Keq., Dnnston Hall, 

Nortvioh 

Long, W.. Esq., 22, Lansdown PI., Bath 
Longcroft, C. J,, Eeq., Havnnt 
*Lowndes, Q. A., Esq., £anington Hall, 
Harlow 

Lowthcr, Sir John, Bart., Fari^Strea^ 

Grosrenor Square, W. 
Lnard, Major, i{.A., The Mote, Tun- 
bridge 

•Lubbock, Sir J., Bart., F.R.8., F.aA., 

15. Lombard Street 
Luck, Rev. Thonws, East Eendred, 
Wantage 
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•Lutwidge, R. W. &, Biq^ 19, WhitdiaU 

Place, S.W. 
LywHis, Rev. 8^ 1CJL»F.8X, HtmprtMd 

Court, Gloucester 
Ljttelton. The Ri^l Hon. Lord, Hagley 
Axk, WoxMiter 



aie0nsl» Rev. Dr., TonmtOk Oiiiad% W. 
UcKeuzie, JobA Mr.j £iq.» Bajtl CirouB, 
Kdiubtugh 
*JI«ekinI«j, D., Biq., FoUolcahieldB, Glan. 

gow 

Macieao, Joho, Enq., F.S.A., Ordnanoe 

Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Maclean, WiUiam, Eau^ 4, GfOT« Hill, 

Ciuuiberwell, S. 
*McPherson, Duncan, Esq., M.D., IfodlW 
Ji;-. laci), Sir F.. 25, St tilephen'sSquue^ 

BajAwater, W. 
HaddisoD, Kev. Q., M.A., Qraoibftm 
Hair. QeorgeJ. J.,E(>q.,F.SJLy41,Upper 

Bedford Place, W.C. 
Majendie, Aaliiinit, Esq., Bodingham 

Castle, E^scx 
Majeodie, Lewis A., £aq., Hedinghatn 

Castle, Eissez 
Major, R. H., Fjuy, F.&A.» firitidi 

Aluaeum, W.C. 
*Haleolm, John, Esq., of PoltaUosh, 7, 

Qreat Stanhope btreet. ^Y. 
Haltby, Rev. R, Whatiou, Bingliam, 

Notts 

*M.^r>c1icittcr, The Bishop of, Manldoth 

Hall, Manchester 
Uaaniiig, Rev. C. R, Diss, Norfolk 
Manning, Fred., £m|., Bjxon Lodg*, 

Leamington 
Mamfield, The Earl o( Cam Wood, V.W. 
Marn att, JoMph, Biq., HaMgrddonran, 

Marsh, J. Fitchett, Esq., Warriogton 
Martin, Edvr., Esq., AAhertOA fionse^ 

Sidmouth 

MasAitf, liev. O., Gkwiworth Boetorj, 

Congleton 

Mathews, J. H., E-q., 1, E.ssex Court, 
TempU, £.0. 

May. Thoma^ Eaq^ Orford House, War- 
rington 

Mayer, Jo8eph,Biq.,F.8.A^ LocdSUnol, 

LiverfH)ol 

Mikado, ilev. Canon, Caiitlo Cary, Somer- 
se tab ire 

Meredith, Rev. R. F., All Saints' House, 
Halesworth, Suffolk 

MUls, B., Esq., 81, Qoara'a Oato Ter^ 

race, W. 
Metcalfe, i* . iL, Kaq., Wiabeach 
MUoi, WilliaiB, Esq., Oix's fialds^ Bz* 

Hiiiet, Caarles, Esq., Cattle iiiU, JJor- 
chester 

Mintf , E. Q. P., Eaq.» P«isxa£«ld 



Mitchell, F. J., Esq., Nonport^ Uoa> 

uouthahire 
*Mi tcbell , H enry, Esq. ,8tntlMtaiHoaso, 

Kniyhtsl.iklg©. S.W. 
*Moberly, Ilev. G., D.C.L., Brighatone^ 

lole of Wight 
Montt'ith, JnTnos, Esq., 9S, Dnko BtrMl» 

St. Jaxues's, S.W, 
Moody, J. J. P., Esq., Searborougb 

Moorhouse, Christopher. E"^q., Congleton 
Morant, Alfred W., Esq.,Pluui»tead Road, 
. Norwioh 

Morgan, Octavius, Esq., M.P.. M.A., 

F.RS., F.S.A.,9, Pali Mall, S.W. 
Mofismau, David, Esq., 74, Wsetbonmo 

Park Villas, IT arrow Road, W. 
Mo»tvn, Uun. George, 03, Eaion Square, 

aw. 

Muudy, William, Esq., Mnrkeaton, Derby 
Muutittir, Henry, Eitq., 4, Paper Buildings, 
Temple 

Murray, Alexander, Esq., 9, Stanhop* 

Street^ Uyde Park,W. 
Murray, John, £^., Albemarle St., W. 
Mupgrave, Rev. G.. M.A., M.R.L, 9, 

Sus-sex Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 
Mylne. Robert, Esq, F.R.8., F.aA.,Sl, 

WbitohaU Places &W. 



Kaneon, John, Siq., Town Clei^ 

C«rli8le 

Nasmytb, Sir John M., BsrL, Dslwkh 

House, .Stobo, N.B. 
2veuves,Tbe Uuu. Lord,CharIotte Square, 

Edinburgh 
Nelson, Park, Esq., 11, Essex 8tneft» 

Straud, W.C. 
Kcsbitt, Alexander, Esq., F.&A^ 6& 

Upper Seymour Streis^ W., and 

Hatcbford, Wokiug 
*Newton, Q, Esq., M.A., British Mnaeidn, 

W.C. 

Niblet, JohnD. T., Eaq., Tufliey KuoU, 

Gloucester 
Nicliol, Fred. J, Esq., 16, Upper Harlegr 

Street, W. 

*Nichols, John Oougb, Esq., F.8iiA« Sf, 

Parliament Street, S.W. 
Jvichols, Rev, W. L., M.A., F.S.A., Keyn- 

abam House, Keynshara 
Nicbo1t>on, Jamei^, E.'sq.,F.Si,A.,T)MlivaU 

Hall, AVurriugtou 
Niglitiugale, James E., Esq., WilUm 
Norrir^, Thomae, Eeq<» Howiok fioms^ 

Precton 

North, T., Esq., Sonthfields, Leicester 
Norton, John, £aq., 24,Okl Boad Street 
W. 

*Oako8, H. P., Esq., Oxford and Oaabridie 

Club, S.W. 
*Oakei, Capt. G. W., 13,Dai1iam Twnoi^ 

Weethoome Park, W. 
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CCiaiaghao, P., Eaq., LL.D., D C.L., 

F.S.A., Clarendon i5quar«, Leamington 
Odell, W., E«q , Coventrv 
Ukea, Rev. Kioh.» D.D., King's College* 

Cam bridge 
OldKeld, Edmund Eaq.,M.A^FA*A^ 61, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
*01dham, Re». J. Lane, M.A,, F.G^, 

Audley End, Essex 
Oliver, Jamea, Esq., Windham Club, S. W. 
OUver, Kev. R. B., M.A., Whitewell, 

Niton, Isle of Wight 
Onilow, ReT. C, M.Av WiiDbonie< Doiv 
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BEIIAEKS ON MEDIJiVAL ARCHITECTUIIE IN THE EAST. 

By iho Rov. JOHN LOUIS PEHT, F.&A.* 

A SHORT tour in the East, even if it comprises but a few 
of the places and objects usually visited by trayellers, and is 
not extended beyond the regular beaten track, may yet^ I 
think, enable us to form general ideas, not rery &v from 
correct. And I nill at once premise, that the remarks I am 
about to make are the result of a very limited sphere of 
ohserration ; that I have only risited buildings to which 
any traYeller may have easy access, and not a very great 
number of these ; and in all cases my examination has been 
of a yery cursoty nature. I say this to prevent any general 
observations I may make from being taken at more than 
their -worth. 

I intend in inj present observations to notice the points 
of diflerence between western and eastern mediaeval archi- 
tecture, and hope on a future occasion to advert to their 
points of resemblance. 

In speaking of eastern arclutecture I sliall not consider 
myself as confined exclusively to MMhonictau architecture ; 
for, althougli the spread of the ^lalioraetan religion must 
have ailbcLed the style, I qoesiiou if it made it essentially 
different from what it would have been had such religion 
never been introduced. Perliaps wo may attribute to it the 
prevalcticc of geometrical patterns in surlace ornament ; and 
that graceful feature, the minaret, owes its existence to the 
requirements of Mahonietanism ; but on the whole I am 
inclined to look at the Mahometan architecture of the East 

* The Central Committeo acknowledge with gratification the renewed kindueu 
aud liberality of the author in presenting tbe numttOOa lUostnttottt of fhi* tnitvamt, 
chi«flj eseeafead fiom lua own diftwioga. 
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rather as a phase of the general Oriental style, derived from 
or related to the Byzantine, than as a separate style in 

itself. 

Wo cannot but be struck with the fact, that during the 
period of the development of church aichitecture, and its 
maturity, in Western Europe, the dome was very rarely 
exhibited as an external feature. Where it was employed 
as a roof to part of the church internally (a practice common 
in Romanesque work, but luuch lesii so in the more advanced 
Gothic), it was generally, if not imiversally, concealed, alto- 
gether, or in part ; sometimes by a square tower, sometimes 
an octagon, having a timber roof, covered with tiles, slates, or 
lead. Even in Aquitaine, wlierc innnv clinrclies arc altogether 
roofed witli domes, tlio external ap})carauce of the building 
does not ditfer in any way from tho.sc^ winch have vaulted or 
timber roofs ; we know nothing of their consti*uction till we 
see the interior. Now in the East the dome shows itself 
externally, and in such a manner as to be the predominant 
feature. Sometimes indeed it is only plaster, but in many 
cases it is of hard brick, covered with cement, and beauti<- 
fully ornamented: many such, belonging to ruined or 
deserted mosques, are still perfect They are evidently 
designed with great care, and are extremely graceful and 
elegant in their form. 

But it has also struck me that a curvilinear or polygonal 
ground plan is much more rare and exceptional in the East 
than the West ; and although the European round churches 
may be derived from the Church of the Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, I suspect tliat neither the church which occupied the 
site of the present rotunda enclosing the sepulchre, nor the 
mosque of Omar, or dome of the rock, the outer plan of 
which is octagonal, is by any means a typical form of 
Eastern architecture. It may be, however, that this preva- 
lence of the rectangular, and rarity of the curvilinear, or 
polygonal ground plan, is rather Mahometan than Christian, 
for the church at Bethlehem has apsidal transepts and 
choir ; and the internal apse is to be seen in conventual 
cliui'ches both in Egypt and Syria, though sometimes dis- 
guised externally. 

Several of the mosques in Cairo have irregularities of plan, 
which may bo attributed to the nature of the site, by which 
obtuse or acute angles may be introduced, as iu the magni- 
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fioent porch of the mosque of Sultan Hassan, which stands 
obliquely to the rest of the building ; but setting aside such 
occasional deviations, I think it will be found that the plans 
in general externally are rectilinear, and present only right 
angles. I say externally, for the small recess in the wall, 
showing the direction of Mecca, is, I believe, mostly semi- 
circular. I slionld add that the small building over the well, 
which commonly occupies the centre of the open court of the 
mosque, is in some cases octagonal. 

The tombs of the ]\rahom(jtans, or rather, I should say, 
t1)o chapels or coverings over their tombs, seem uuivei-sally 



V J. V-r 




Near T<uigior. 

to be square in their plan, and covered with a drcuTar dome. 
I do not remember to have seen any that were circular in 
plan, like several in Italy, or 
polygonal, like that existing 
in Ravenna. Such square ' ^ > 

tombs, covered with cir- 
cular domes, appear at 
Tangier, all through Egypt 
an< l Xubia, about Jerusalem 
and Damascus, and, I have 
no doubt, through large 
tracts of country. They 
vary in size from six or 
seven fuet square, to struc- 
tures equal to the largest 
mosques. Some have no 

more ornament than a limekiln or furnace ; some are 
enriched with the most intricate and elaborate ornaments ; 
some are pierced on each of their four sides with arches, 
round or pointed; others have only a single entrance. 
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They'm.ay stand alone, or in groups in cemeteries ; they may 
have chapels or chambeis attached to them ; or may form the 




Near Asaouau. 

principal and most conspicuous part of fine mosques ; but 
all agree in their construction — the square building, covered 
by a dome resting on pendentives. 

Whatever country may claim the invention of the dome, 
I suppose it would not be easy to point to earlier examples 
of an established date than some in Europe. But these are 
supported by substructures of the same plan, or polygonal, 
resting on the ground, as in the Pantheon, or on arcades or 
colonnades, taking a ground plan of the same form ; as S. 
Costanza and IS. Stefano, in Rome. I should question whether 
at the period of these buildings the pendentive was used in 
Western Europe. I have a sketch of part of the baths of 
Caracalla, in which a semidome appears over a large arch ; 
but I cannot ascertain whether the spandrels take the form 
of pendentives, or the arch is one of double curvature. If I 
rightly understand a cut given in Mr. Fergusson's chapter 
on Siissanian architecture, the llomanesque pendentive, or 
arch thrown over the angle of the square, must have appeared 
in the East before it wjis used in Europe, or at least earlier 
than any known example. The constructive elements of 
Byzantine architecture must have been in great measure 
derived from the East ; or why should the Roman style, in 
its change to the Mediaeval, have taken so different a form 
in the East from that of the West 1 The most striking, and 
the earliest example of the B^'zantine pendentive we know 
(namely, the pendentive formed by part of a dome larger 
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than that it helps to support), is, I suppose, S. Sophia ; 
though doubtless the experiment must have been previously 
tried on a smaller scale, and it is possible that some earlier 
examples still exist. 

Though I have nothing new to say on the Byzantine 
style, it may not be amiss to notice a few specimens, since it 
may be considered as a connecting link between the Western 
and Eastern styles ; and I shall dwell more upon compo- 
sition and general effect than on detail, wliich, as well as 
pictorial decoration, has been efficiently handled by others. 

When I was in Constantinople I visited some of the old 
churches, now turned into mofiques ; but I fear that my 
guide (a Greek) was not at home in their old names, so that 
I canaot here designate 
them correctly. It was 
nearly a week before 
he found out for me the 
Theotokos (of which an 
elevation is given in Mr. 
Fergusson's chapter on 
the Byzantine style), 
having taken me into 
sereral other buildings 
to which he gave that 
name. The mosque, 
of which I give a cut, is 
that evidently which in 
Mr. Fergusson's chap- 
ter (B. z, a 1 ) is given as 
Mon^ tea Koras ; but 
my guide pointed out to 
me another old church, 
or rather gi'oup of 
churches, of similar 
character, under this 

name. If he was right, that I have given must be the 
Pantocrator. Both are groups of three churches, standing 
side by side, and contiguous. In this group the pre- 
dominating dome is that of the central church ; in the 
other the southernmost church is the largest and has the 
highest dome. I believe the whole group forms a single 
mosque in each case. There is another fine group of three 
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chnrches, a little eastward of that of which I have p^iven 
the sketch. All its churches are crowned with domes, that 
of the central one being predominant. The Tlieotokos is 
a single clmrch 'witli a central dome, and tlnoo smaller 
domes over the narthex or western porch. S. Irene, now 
the magazine of arms, is a single church, with a large cen- 
tral dome, and one of less height over the nave. Any one 
of these gires more of a typical form than S. Sophia, though 
the latter is suggestive of excellent plans for churches. It 
has been taken as a model for the laiger mosques in Con- 
stantinople, which conscqnently differ considerably from 
those in other parts of the East. The s[)ecimen X have given 
is a fair type of its class. All the domes are adapted to 
square substructures or areas by means of pendentives ; they 
have internally a circular horizontal section, though exter- 
nally they exhibit an upright polygonal stag^ which partly, 
but not wholly, disguises the domical form. In Western 
Europe, as it has been observed, the dome, where it occurs, 
is entirely concealed. In the Byzantine style it is partially 
exhibited ; in the Mahometan style it is wholly developed. 
It will be noticed that in some of these domes each &ce of 
the polygonal drum terminates in a semicircle, and is thus 
adapted to a round-headed window. If a hemispherical 
dome, resting on a cylindrical drum, be cut into races by 
vertical planes, it is evident that each will assume this form ; 
and the round-headed windows with which they are pierced 
need not have any double curvature within, though the 
domical and cylindrical forms arc preserved internally. We 
also noticed tlie cylindrical roof, showing itself externally, and 
the gable adapting itseli to its form. It did nut atnko me 
as any disfignrement. 

The small B}'zantine chnrches in and about Athens may 
on nmny accounts be studied more conveniently than those 
of Constantino] »k', and perhaps from no ethers can we better 
Icai n the defniite characteristics of the style. A suflicient 
number as yet remain without material alterations, to enable 
us to classify them iu a tolerably simple and intelligible 
manner. 

A small church on the ascent of Mount Pentelicus has a 
central dome, appearing outwardly as an octagon somewhat 
tapering, ^vith a low j)ointeil roof. This dome is supported 
by four round arches, deep enough to form barrel vaults to 
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short limbs correspondiiig to nave, chancel, and transepts. 
These latter appear externally on what may be called the 




Church on Mount FettMUmn. 
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clerestory stage, as does also tlic square base below the octa- 
gon. But the ground plan is square, and the parts filling up 
the angles of the cross, corresponding as it were to aisles, are 
solid masses of masonry, having only 
small niches or recesses. The chancel 
has a projecting apse, semicircular inside, 
but angular externally, having three faces, 
two of them springing obliquely from the 
eastern wall, a common arrangement in 
Byzantine churches, though the circular 
form is often preserved externally ?is well 
as internally. Westward is the narthex, 
a porch or ante-chamber which "we find 
in most, if not all, Greek churchea In this case it is roofed 
with a dome which does not appear externally. I do not 
suppose any timber is used between the outer tiling and the 
surface of the domes or vaults. They are probably adapted 
to each other merely by plaster. Probably many small 
churches of this design have been built; there are the 
remains of one at a short distance from Athens on the road 
towards Mount Pentelicus, which may be described in nearly 
the same words. This latter specimen, though in ruins, 
has remains of painting, which seems to have been the only 
decoration. 

But» when the church was somewhat larger, the blocks 
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Tvhich fill up the angles of the cross, and form a square 
ground-plan, were not left mere solid masses, but were 
pierced with arches, resting on square substantial piers. 
This is the case with a small church about seven or eight 




Near Atbcna. 



miles north of Athens, of which I give a representation. . It 
will be observed that the limbs of the cross are rather longer 
in proportion to the tower or octagon than in the small church 
I have mentioned, and consequently soUd masses in the 
angles would have involved a great waste of material ; they 
are therefore pierced with arches, and form aisles. I should 
mention that this is a double church, though with only one 
dome. The plan I have given of a church in Corfu will 
show this way of filling up the angles at the east end. 

But this mass was still further lightened, the solid pier by 
which its arches were supported being exchanged for a 
comparatively slender column, often taken from a more 
ancient building, so that the area of the church is practically 
increased by the four squares thus added to the cruciform 
part, the pillars themselves not much breaking the interior. 

The western piers in the church in Corfu are so treated as 
seen in the plan. This church is a very good specimen of 
Byzantine arrangement, and has not, I think, been materially 
altered. I give a cut of the cast window, and also of that of 
a small church on an insular rock near the One Gun Battery, 
as showing some peculiarity of detail. A church at the foot 
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of Lycobettis, near Athens, is a good example, having four 
not very massive columns under the dome, as will be seen in 
the woodcut. (Sec Frontispiece.) A small church just below 




Eoat nindow of church of « Monastery on an islani 
ucar Corfu. 



the Acropolis is so arranged, and there is a good specimen 
on Mount Hymettus, which is the more remarkable as the 
columns arc not monolithic, but composed of several layers, 
and yet the building, though deserted and neglected, seems 
perfectly firm. In the western angles of the church in 
Corfu the pillars are single pieces of marble. In all these 
churches we have the central dome attached by Byzantine 
pendentivcs to four barrel roofs ; the section at the clere- 
story is cruciform ; the ground plan is squai*e (setting 
aside the apses and narthex), and the portion which fills 
up the angle vjiries from a square solid mass to an open 
structure, roofed by a vault or dome, and resting on a 
single column. The round arch, if I remember, pre- 
vails throughout. It is used in the church of S. Theodore, 
which belongs to the thirteenth century. The sides of the 
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octagon are frequently, though not universally, finished with 
the semicircle, like those we have noticed in Constantinople, 
and in this case the domical shape of the roof is preserved. 

The arrangement of a dome or vault rising above four 
columns, not too maasive to preserve classical proportions, 
has been adopted by modern architects. Wo find it in the 
church on Ludgate Hill, London, and in that of All Saints, 
Northampton. The more massive tieatmcnt of tlic pier is 
common iii i hurclies of the Ucvival, especially in Italy. 

But there is another form, ^vhich suggests such composi- 
tions as S. Paul's and S. Stephen's, Walbrook, where the 
central dome has a span equal to the nave and aisles of the 
church. The church u.sed by Llio llussians in Athens, is a 
spLcimon. An elevation of it is given in Mr. Fergusson s 
Handbook ; but it ha,s been much restored ; and the church 
at Daphni, a few miles from Athens on the road to l^lcusis, 
is more attractive, from the beauty of its situation and the 
air of antiquity it has been allowed to retain ; and, in an 
architectural point of view, it will answer our purpose quite 
as well. Internally, the ground-plan (exclusive of narthex 
and apses) is a square, from which branch ofl' chancel and 
transepts of the width ot the side of a regular octagon, that 
would be formed within the square by cutting off tlie angles. 
These limbs have an arched barrel roof ; and arches of the 
same height and size are thrown obliquely across the angles, 
so as to form Komanesque pendentives, and are brought 
down to the level of their springs by concave domical sur- 
faces ; over these eight arches a dome rests on Byzantine 
pendentives, its spring being marked by a bold cornice. The 
western arch is blocked up, and the entrance into the narthex 
is by a lower one. The general ground-plan is made square 
by means of chambers or chapels, which, however, do not 
open into the church so as to increase its available area. 
The dome in partially disguised, as to outward appearance, 
by a polygon of sixteen sides, alternately pierced for windows, 
and each angle hsa an engaged shaft ; over the north transept 
is a square belfry. The round arch prevails in the church ; 
there arc some triplets on shads with heavy capitals ; the 
arches being much stilted. The narthex has some pointed 
arches of an Early Euglisli character. There are remains 
of mosaic painting in the dome. Indeed all buildings of a 
Byzantine arrangement arc specially adapted for mosaics and 
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mural paintings, owing to their largo amount of unbroken 
surface, and the smallness of the spaces necessarily devoted 
to architectural ornament. 

1 will not quit Athens witliout noticing a little church on 
the road to the Pira}us, which, from its not being domical, I 
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fancy may be older than those I have mentioned. It has a 
nave, a central tower, if it can be so called, and a chancel with 

an apse. The roofs arc round 
barrel vaults ; those of the 
nave and chancel having the 
axis longitudinal, that of the 
tower transverse. The tower 
has gables facing north and 
south, and these sides have a 
much less thickness of wall 
than those of the nave and 
chancel (these latter having to 
act as abutments to vaults), 
and the surface being flush 
outside, there is a small indica- 
tion of transepts internally. A 
blank pointed arch is also sunk 
into each wall of the nave ; all 
the other arches are round, 
and there is no ornament 

The door is square-headed. 

There is another church of the same form on the rising 
ground towards Mount Hymettus ; this is a little more 
enriched, as it has columns, apparently antique, under the 
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angles formed by the thickening of the walls. Another of 
this description stands on a low insular rock in one of the 
bays indenting the coast of Corfu ; this has internal piers to 
support the transrerse arch : on the gable of the tower is a 
sradl bell-turret* Simple and unpretending as these churches 
are, I cannot but think that there are localities where their 
form might be adopted with advantage. 

We will now go at once into Mahometan ground, though 
I shall still have to notice some Christian work. In all 
the examples we have considered, the centrad dome» and 
tlie square on which it stands, receive much of their sup* 
port from the abutment of the portions of the building 
connected with tliciii. In most of the Mahometan mosques 
of incdiicval ihuc, unless they are clearly copied irom 
Ciui-sLuiu models, as at Cunstantinoplc, the dome owes its 
support altogether to its square substi ucLuie, which rests on 
the ground, and not on arches, having for their abutment 
the walls of a cruciform building. The construction is 
that of the square tombs wc have mentioned, which are 
covered by domes. Indeed the domes of mosques are 
often built over toinbs. The larger tombs in and about 
Cairo are in fact mosques, or parts of mosques. They may 
stand at the side, or at an angle, or at the end of a building. 
It is common for the mosque to have a dome at one end and 
a minaret at the other, the structure itself being rectangular, 
like a Christian church. In Cairo, the shape is often very 
irregular, owing to the nature of the ground. But in the 
matter of construction, I believe the dome is usually inde- 
pendent of the building attached to its square substructure, 
even when the latter is pierced with large arches. The walls 
of the square are consequently of great thickness, consider- 
ably greater than the dome, or circular or polygonal drum 
on which it rests, which gives a tapering or pyramidicid 
appearance to the composition, pleasing to the eye, and sug- 
gestive of strength and durability. 

The pendentives, in rich buildings, often consist internally 
of a somewhat complicated series of small arches. I do not 
think these are always mere disguises or decorations of the 
simple Byzantine or Romanesque pendentives ; what I saw 
in Cairo appeared, so far as I could judge, to be really con- 
stnictive, though, of course, designed also with a view to orna- 
ment. I regret that I could not succeed in making au intel- 
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ligible drawing of one (by no means the moat intricate) that 
I attempted to sketch in one of the so-called tombs of the 
Caliphs, lly patience gave way before I could master its 
arrangement^ and I fear, from their position, they are almost 
inaccessible to photography, which is inyaiuable in giving the 
delicate geometric patterns on the outside, as well as the 
fine tabernacle work under the galleries of the minarets. 

The construction of the pendentive is often more definitely 
indicated externally than in western architecture. The 
cardinal faces exhibit a kind of truncated gable in steps, 
which mark the several receding arclies or stnges of the pcn- 
dontive within. Sometimes these steps are left plain and 
square, but sometimes a bold mouldino- is carried along each 
stage or edge of the pcndentive, wliich, showing itself at its 
junction with the cardinal face or gable, gives it something 
of the form of our Jacobean gables, over which it has this 
advantage, that the form is not fancifid or unmeaning, but 
indicates the actual construction. 1 may remark, however, 
that the mouldings of the pcndentive are more suited to a 
climate where rain is almost unknown, than to ours. Jiy 
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these pendentives an octagonal platform is formed, from 
which rises the circular drum and dome ; not occupying a 
circle of its full diameter, but somewhat smaller, and pierced 
with windows. In some cases the platform is a polygon of 
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sixteen sides ; two mosques near that of Suitaa Eassaa are 
of this description. 

A group of narrow windows and circles is often introduced 
in this gable> giving the idea of Gothic tracery ; but as the 
materisi is not reduced to tliin mallions and tracery bars, 
the Tvork is of a more durable nature. The lights are usually 
round-headed in what appear to be the earlier examples, 
which, however, run nearly through the fifteenth century. 
The later arches are pointed, and have something of tne 
Tudor form ; a kind of foliated label , adapting itself to the 
form of the group, i-uns round it The dome is perfectly 
developed, and often has a very beautiful outline. The 
example of which I give a cut, is a fm specimen of those 
about Cairo. I did not see the interior ; I believe that the 
building is now a powder magazine. It is near the tomb or 
mosque (now disused, and therefore easily accessible) of 
Sultan Barkook, wluch is perhaps the finest of the group. 
This contains a large court ; at two of the angles of tlus 
space are fine spacious domes, flanking a symmetrical front, 
which has a small cupola in the middle. The fi:ont towards 
the city has two fine minarets. A section of this mosque is 
given in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook. 

There seems no doubt that the pointed arch was used in 
the East lono; before it became prevalent in European archi- 
tecture. J>ut, if tlic Ta} louii ^losque in Cairo was built by 
a (Jliiisilau aicliitcct,^ it is probable that it was alio em- 
ployed at that period (ninth century) in Christian architec- 
ture ; unless, indeed, the form, and that of the horse-blioe, 
was adopted as a difference from the Christian style. In 
Cairo the horse-shoe arch is very graceful ; in Spain it is 
sometimes rather exaggerated. Much as I am struck with 
Cordova, I cmnot altogether admire some of the forms that 
its arches assume. 

Though mullions and tracery arc not used, the pierced 
screens which arc occasionally inserted in tlio windows have 
rich and complicated patterns that more tlian compensate 
for their deficiency. Coloured glass is frequently intro- 
duced in the openings. 

The great distinction between Eastern and Western archi- 
tecture seems to be, in the one, predominance of surface 

^ Feigono&'e Handbook of Arcbiteciarei vol. 1« p. 389. 
VOL. ZUU. li 
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oyer line, in the other, of line over surface. Tho tende&cy 
of tlie Gothic is to reduce a building to a great framework 
of bara^ ribs, and buttresfles^ the flat waJls being mere 
screens, in no way necessary to oonstrttction. This prin* 
ciple is almost carried to excess in some specimens of the 
Flamboyant and Perpendicular, The ESastem, on the con- 
trary, presents us with larger unbroken masses, rarely 
diversified with buttresses, and not much dependent for 
effect upon openings. Though the fine mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, the grandest buil<£ng in Caux>, is not without 
windows, they really tell for very little ; the whole has 
almost the effect of tiie vast blank walls of the old EgypUan 
temples. Its only important opening is its grand lofty door* 
way, than which it would be difficult to find anything more 
impressiTe m the whole range of mediseval architecture. 
Most of the mosques in Cairo have this feature, and the 
same general character prevails in all. It is a tall niche or 
recess, nearly the full height of the building, forming a trefoil 
arcli ; the whole being enriched with elaborate shrine- work. 
Tlic door itself is not higher or larger than convenience 
requires. I should notice that in Cairo wo ufLeii sec, ia 
domestic architecture, round-headed doors much resem- 
bling those of our iNoniiau style, and ornamented with the 
chevron. They are not, however, deeply recessed, and 
have no great air of antiquity, though they may bo of a 
mediiBval date. 

What I have said of tlic tendency to large unhroken 
surfaces, rather than to tlie expression pruduced by strongly 
marked lines, does not apply to minarets, Nvliich though 
called into existence by j)urcly .Mahometan exigencies, are 
nevertheless vcr}^ Gothic in their spirit and character. I 
may have somethin'jj to say of these hereafter. 

It is because tiie Mahometan dome is usually independent 
of any abutment beyond the weight and thickness of its 
square substructure, that I am inclined to refer to a Chris- 
tian origin two small buildings in Nubia which are usually 
pointed to as Sheiks' tombs. One is near Ibreem, on the 
eastern side of the Nile, between Derr and Abou Simbel. It 
stands on rough rocky ground, and could not have had any 
conventual buildings connected with it ; so far the chances 
are in favour of its being what it is called. It is a very 
small rectangular building, mostly of unbaked brick, on a 
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basement of rough st* ne. In the centre is a dome resting 
on four arches, of 'which the eastern and western are of 
nearly the full span of the square under the dome. The 




bhuilc'a Toinb or Church at 1 broom. 



piers are, at present, not connected by arclies with the sides 
of the building, but they possibly may have been. The 
dome is not in the best condition, and its windows have 
quite lost their form, and the other roofs (doubtless of a 
similar material) have perished. 
The east end is flat, but has had 
a semidomical roof adapted by 
Romanesque pendentives. The nave 
has only one bay, opening into the 
aisle on each side by an arch. It 
appears to have been domed. The 
building is as plain as it can be, 
and the arches round, consequently 
it might be of any date. The whole 
thing is too small and insignificant 
to attract notice, and most travellers 

that might happen to stop at the point would examine the 
neighbouring fortress of Ibreem ; but I do not regret having 
given my attention to this little tomb or chapel, whichever 
it may be. When it had its roofs, the general outline miglit 
have been more varied.' 




Plan of Church at ILrconi, 
Nubia. 



' I bhould mention that my pfround- 
plans were taken roughly and hastily, 
and in all probability Lave many inaccu- 



racies, but I hopo they are not such as 
seriously to umload the reader. 
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The other specimen is north of Saboiia» on the west bank 
of the Nile. It stands on a steep cliff, rising neariy from 

the edge of the river. It 
is very like the building I 
have already described, but 
a little larger; and there 
are remains adjoining it 
Mrhich may have been con- 
ventual. It has a central 
dome resting on wide trans- 
verse arches, of unbaked 
brick. I sec in my notes 
that I li.'ive incntioncd a 
piscina, as being in the 
usual place. I do not 
recollect its ap])earance ; 
but if I am right, I suppose 
that we may conclude this to have been a Christian church. 
There are remains of several convents along the coui-sc of 
the river, but I did not land to visit them, as those -within 

sight did not appear to 
possess any remarkable 
features. 

Between Thebes and 
Cairo I saw three con- 
vents, of which the 
churches had been en- 
larged or rebuilt, with a 
central dome^ surrounded 
by smaller' domes or 
semidomes. The Coptic 
convent on Gebel e Tayr 
Iiu or (iM aboTCk has an eastern apse roofed 

with brick, but its cen- 
tral dome is only of mud, resting on wooden beams. There 
is some old work in the interior. Another convent near 
Beni-Souef has a good church with domes, which does not 
yet seem to have been touched by the hand of the restorer. 
The interior has much of the Byzantine character, but the 
pendentivos are Romanesque. The arches are pointed. The 
columns under the dome are of classical proportion^ and 
have rich Oorinthianising capitals. Four semidomes abut 




Tomb oc Cbureb now Sabouo. 
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against the low square tower which forms the base of the 
central dome ; but I think the external ground-plan is rect- 
angular. I could not ascertain this, however, at all clearly, 
on account of the adjacent buildings. 




Coptic Convent, If enuade. 

Near the ancient mosque of Amer in Old Cairo is a walled 
village containing two conventual churches, with domes, and 
apsidal chancels and transepts. The naves are long, like 
those of European churches, and have wooden roofs. The 




lasldo of Domo in 01d,C&Izx». 



pointed arch is used. In the largest of these churches the 
square part under the dome is not so wide as the apse, con- 
sequently the transept arch springs from the haunch of the 
eastern apsidal arch. The cut that I have given will explain 
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what I mean. In all these conventual churches the domc^ 
though very plain, is quite as prominent an external feature 
as in the mosques. 

I must again repeat^ that my remarks are the result of 
very limited and imperfect observations; and, therefore, 
where I hare laid down any general proposition, it must be 
understood that there are probably many exceptions. 
Some exceptional buildings I hope to notice hereafter, and 
also to give instances of the influence of Western ai*chi* 
tecture on the Eastern styles. 

(Tq be coniuiued.) 
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BjJ.J.JL WOKSAAE, Hon. P S. A.. Director of tho Museum <,{ Northern AnttqilitiM «» 
Copcnbafren. Tnuwlated, with the concuiToncc of the Author, hr 
Ok C. ADQCar Q08CH. AttMhi to th« DuUali Logatiin. 

Part T. — ^The Stonb Age, and the Bronze Age. 

Introduction. — In selecting the subject of the following 
pages, the author has been guided by various considerations, 
which have led bim to believe that such a treatise would bo 
particularly appropriate at the present moment. In the first 
place, the ancient Danish province of South Jutland — consist- 
ing mainly of tho Duchy of Sleswick — ^has, alas I ivith the 
•exception of only a few insignificant fragments, been entirely 
seyered from the Danish realm, to which it had belonged 
since the earliest dawn of history and the first forniatioa 
of states in the North of Europe. And, while the whole 
Danish people mourns this great loss, it comes home to 
the Danish archaeologist more forcibly perhaps than to many 
others, for no proyince was more closely interwoyen with, 
or played a greater part in, ancient Danish history, than 
South Jutland, nor could any boast such imposing relics of 
bygone times as Sleswick possessed in the Daneyirke, in the 
neighbourhood of which almost' eyery inch of ground was 
sacred soil, calling to remembrance mighty d^ds of old. 
Henceforth, Danish archseologists and historians cannot hope 
to receiye from German authorities such ^ilities for their 
investigations as were hitherto accorded them by the Danish 
Government. They must, on the contrary, expect every 
difficulty to be thrown in their way ; and it is but too much 
to be feared that many relics and monuments, which even 
enemies ouglit to respect, either already have been destroyed 
or will be so ere long. It seemed, therefore, high time that, 



' It should b« observed, that the appel- 
lation South Jotlaad embraced the whole 
country between the Eider and tho 
Kongeaae, of which the Duchy of Sles* 
nick nerer comprised aU, nor does it 
mow, TbB fomur name is ■Imott aX' 



clusively used ia the following paper, as 
this treats of the whole emmtry, and as 

the Duchy of Sleswick was not created 
tUl long after the end of the anti^uariau 
era. 
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some general account of tbo antiquities of tliis interesting 
country should bo given, embodying the resuUs of the inves- 
tigations of preceding years ; and it seemed so nuicli tlie niurc 
ncccssarj to do so just now, because a not inconsiderable 
number of German arclueologists, misled by political bias 
and national prejudice, altogether foreign to ti"uc scientific 
research, have attempted to find in the antiquities of South 
Jutland vestiges of an ancient Gei'man population, to whose 
supposed existence there in pre- historic times tliey appeal 
in calling Sieswick a German country, and in cUuming a 
right to possess it as such. In order to give a colour of 
foundation to these unscientific attempts to press archaeology 
into the service of political and national agitation, these 
authors are obliged to arratige the few^ — in many cases mis- 
conceived — ^facts at their disposal according to their precon- 
ceived theory, not vice versa, and the inevitable consequence 
is an endless confusion. The desire of clearing away this 
confusion was one of the considerations which led to the pub- ' 
lication of the present treatise, in the English translation of 
which, howcTcr, almost all special allusiops to the statements 
and arguments of those German authors hare been omitted, 
as not possessing sufficient interest to English readers j and 
this has been done with so much the more readiness as those 
statements and arguments are too often of an unpleasantly 
personal character. 

But the author had at the same time a far more important 
object in view than merely to set right our knowledge of the 
local antiquities of a certain district, or to defend himself and 
others against literary attacks. 

It so happens, that precisely in South Jutland some of the 
most important antiquarian discoveries of late years have 
been made, throwing a strong light on certain hitherto 
rather dark pages of our pro-historic era, and strongly sup- 
porting not only the theory of the three ages — the Stone, the 
Bronze, and the Iron age — originally proposed by northern 
antiquaries, especially by the late Mr. C. Thomsen, director 
of the Copenhagen Museum, the first museum which was 
arranged on that system — but supporting also certain propo- 
sitions lor a more detailed subdivision, advanced some years 
ago by the author of these notices, and more fully brought out 
on this occasion. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the author's work 
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on " The Primjeval Antiquities of Denmark/' will perceive 
several novel features in the following memoir : not only are 
the Stone and the Bronze ages subdivided each into two 
periods, but ^vitllin the limits of the Iron age even three 
distinct subdivisions are introduced, effecting a far more 
accurate survey. These improvements are among the piin- 
cipal results of modern critical investigation, and it is to be 
foreseen, that when the time comes for a new complete revi- 
sion of our science, taking account of the | rugress since the 
publication of the above-mentioned work, many other points 
will also have to be treated in a different manner. The 
author wishes that the present little treatise should be looked 
upon as the forerunner of such a new manual ; and as such 
it is hereby, in a somewhat condensed form, submitted to the 
English antiquary, to whom, moreover, the antiquities of South 
Jutland may justly be supposed to have a special interest, 
as that country has been hitherto so commonly believed to 
have been the original home of the ancient Angles. 

I. The Early Stom^ Age.— How long tiic Cimbrian 
peninsula has had its present configuration is still an opeu 
question. Naturalists conjecture that it must originally 
have formed a contiguous whole with the Danish islands and 
Skaane, on one side, and with the British isles, on the other, 
until the formation of the Channel between Eng^land and 
France, and of the Sound and the Great and Little Belt, 
whereby the Baltic received an outlet to the Kattegat and 
the North Sea. Nor are traces wanting of elevations and 
depressions of the soil, inundations and similar natural phe- 
nomena having modified the configuration of the peninsula in 
course of time. But I think it hardly safe as yet to attempt 
anything like an accurate calculation of the dates of these 
changes, by means of certain rather isolated and still insuffi- 
ciently investigated discoveries of antiquities.^ Even the 
repeated discoveries of artificial ilint chips (or plain flint 
knives) imbedded in peat under the marshy clay and amongst 
branches and stems of birch trees, of which the roots are 
still fixed in the sea-bottom, near Husum, op the west coast 
of Sleswick^ require ulterior confirmation by more extensive 

5 Tbuf, for instfincc, I luinlly think an archipelago at no very remoto period, 

the reasons sufficient whicb Hir Chai-loa and particularly aiuco the MiUemoii 

Ly«U oddacM (Antiquity of Man, chap, ^kw of ikt Mflwrt inhabltMltli 
iL) ftr snppotbg tint Jvllwid hu boon 
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investigations, before we can conclude with certainty fi om 
them that a flint-using people had settled on the peninsula 
before this depression of the ground along the west coast of 
Jutland, whereby forests have been covered, in some places 
by the sea, in others by peat-bogs, which again have been 
covered by marsh clay. Only so much may bQ said with 
certainty, that both this considerable depression and other 
natural changes, which we have here to take into considera- 
tion, have been the effect rather of slow and gradual deve- 
lopment than of sudden revolution. 

Although, therefore, recent discoveries have made it 
highly probable that man has existed in several parts of 
Western Europe at a far earlier period than was hitherto 
generally accepted — so much earlier as to have been con- 
temporary with elephants and other large animals which 
have become extinct there thousands of years ago, — ^no evi* 
dences of so early a population have as yet been discovered 
either in South Jutland or in any other of the ancient 
Danish provinces. Bones and teeth of elephants have been 
dug up in gravel and marl pits and elsewhere, both in South 
Jutland (on the Holstein frontier, when the Eider canal was 
constructed, and near Haderslev) and in other provinces 
farther to the north and east ; but, as far as I am aware, 
hitherto not under circuuibLanccs indicating a contempo- 
raneous population of the country. Future inquiry must 
decide whether the okl Danish provinces have been peopled 
as early as other more mountainous countries to the south 
and west, or whether they have not rather at a sonicwhat 
later time become fit for permanent habitation even by the 
least civilised hunting and lishiug tribes of the earliest stone 
period. 

We do not yet possess certain information as to the exist- 
ence in Soutli J utland of those very remarkable refuse-heaps 
(kitclicn middings), containing fragments of shell-fish, 
mamniaha, birds, and fishes, remains of the meals of the 
aborigines, rude implements of stone, bone, and burnt; clay, 
discovered in other parts of ancient Denmark, and belonging 
to the earhest stage of the Stone age of which traces have 
hitherto been found there. Nevertheless, evidences of an 
early population are not wanting in South Jutland, not even 
in the low marshes on the western side. Entirely similar 
characteristically rude implements of stone and bone have 
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been discovered in many places, particularly along the sea- 
ooast^ and, according to a verbal communication from a local 
collector, on the shore of inland lakes, just as in other parts 
of Denmark ; and not only isolated specimens have been 
met with, but large accumulations, indicating repeated visits 
or a protracted Eojourn of aboriginal fishers and hunters — 
for instance, in a valley amongst the sand*hills near Sintlar 
on the island of Amrom near the west coast. Such rude 
instruments have formerly too often been looked upon as only 
half-finished or unsuccesBful specimens, but it now becomes 
more and more evident that they have never been intended 
for anything more finished, but belong mostly to the earliest 
and most primitive period of the Stone age, wlicii tlie art of 
maiiiifactus in^ stouo iiiiplemeiits was still in its inlancy, 
when there was hardl} any beginning of agriculture, breed- 
ing of cattle, or civilisation generally, the inhabitants living 
exclusively on fishing and hunting — the extensive forests of 
the peninsula and its coasts yielding not merely the com- 
mon kinds of game, but oxeu (the t^vKs), elks, reindeer, wild 
boars, beavers, wood-grouse, and geir- birds (the great a Ik). 

There can be no doubt that vSuch rude and very ancient 
impleiiiciiLs of stone and bone may be discovered hereafter 
farther to the south and east, on the shores of Holstein and 
North Germany, whicli unquestionably had as ancient a 
population as the j>cninsula of Jutland and Denmark gene- 
rally ; archaeological inquiry having, moreover, established 
important points of similarity in other respects between 
these countries and the Scandinavian North with regard 
to the Stone age. On the coasts of Western and Southern 
Europe similar implements have already been found, which 
seem to indicate that the earliest period of the Stone age in 
the north probably coincided with a contemporaneous period 
of transition in the western and southern coast-lands of Europe, 
where a still earlier stage of the Stone age, the most ancient 
hitherto investigated, seems to have preceded it^ And, if 
wo turn to Egypt and other oriental countries with an equally 
ancient civilisation, we are carried still farther back in time ; 
for there too we must be able to trace the very earliest 

' For iUu^iniions of tbo«e rude impld- Northern Autiquitie.<«, Nob. 47, 43, 78, 

BMAta, which now alao In Norwmy, in 79, 82-4» S, 8, 20, 30, SO, 62, «nd the 

^' cVlenbargh (by LiscD.bcgiii to be con- rroceetliugs of the Royal Daoish Actt* 

»itl«red m belonging to an earlier period demy of Scieuoea, ld61, pp. 272-2d3. 
of Stone ags^ im my wo» on 
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periods of human ciTilisation : a Bronze age as well as the 
different stages of the Stone age, which in all probability 
must have reigned there, ages before they existed in Western 
Europe, — ^an inquiry which I cannot but recommend to those 
who have the opportunity of pursuing it. 

IL Thb Late Stonb Age. — ^The darkness, in which the 
earliest population of Europe as well as of other continents 
is shrouded, begins to lighten a little towards the close of 
the Stone age, particularly on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean and the Baltic. I think it may be assumed that 
by that time the peninsula of Jutland has, on the whole, 
already had its present extent and configuration and, — ^to 
judge from the monuments still preserved, — ^a permanently- 
settfed population with a higher civilisation than that of 
mere fishers and hunters. It is not impossible that those 
pine and oak forests, of wliicli the remains are so often 
brought toliglit iii pcdL-boi^s of South Jutland and Denmark 
generally, had not jet quite given way to the succeeding 
beech forests. But in any cfise the state of things was 
essentially the same on the whole peninsula as far as the 
Eider, comprising both North and South Jutland, as they 
were afterwards called. The fertile eastern coast, intersected 
by deep fjords, was then covered by innnense forests, 
which moreover in those davs stretched farther over the 
middle and tli I t i n coasts of the peninsula than the 
forest-lands do now. Nevertheless, large tracts, of sand and 
heather, were found on the wide-spread plain in the middle 
of the peninsula, and the western coast oficred more o])ou 
country tlian forest-land ; only here the soil was more fertile 
than in the middle part, and there were extensive meadow- 
lands which towards the south assumed the character of 
marshes. Fjords, lakes, and rivers then covered a greater 
area than now, and many tracts on the west coast were no 
doubt more thinly inhabited at that time than afterwards, 
on account of the great humidity of the soil. At an^ rate, 
it is certain that the large sepulchral stone chambers and 
well-manufactured stone implements which characterise this 
period, and which are so frequently met with on the east 
coast, are much less numerous on the plain in the interior, 
and almost disappear in the watery districts to the West. 
This is particularly striking in the marshes of South Jutland, 
where the stone chambers are entirely wanting, and where 
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even loose stone implements are very rarely founds as if 
they had been merely lost there on occasional Tiaits. 

There is a strict uniformity iu shape and workmanship 
between the stone objects of this period found in South 
Jutland, and those found in the present kingdom of Denmark 
and that part of the Scandinavian peninsula which lies to 
the south of the great Swedish lakes ; the same uniformity 
IB observable also with regard to the tombs of the Stone 
age, of which, in spite of wholesale destruction by the pro< 
gress of agriculture, a sufficient number is still left 

The commonest tombs are the Cireular Cromlechs, rather 
low round tumuli surrounded by large boulders, and contain- 
ing in the middle one or sometimes two, round, oval or 
rectangular stone chambers, of which the sides and tops are 
formed of large granite blocks, naturally flat, or, in some 
cases, artificially flattened, on the inner side. The inter- 
stices between the side stones are filled up with flat chips 
of stone, which generally also cover the floor of the chamber. 
A small passage, built of stones, exactly as the chamber 
itself, and leading to it from the east, south-east, or south, 
is not of unfrequent occurrence. Originally, these chambers 
have been either entirely covered by earth, or at any rate so 
fiiv that only the top stones were visible. In many cases, 
however, the earth has been taken away in the course of 
time, and the remaining denudated stone chambers then stand 
forth ns isolated, generally open cists, which some arcliseolo- 
gisLs still erroneously treat as a particular kind of monument. 

The Lo?ifi Cromlechs are entirely of the same kind, only 
larger, containing sometimes as many as five sepulchral 
chambers, in which tlio unburnt bodies have been found 
either prostrate or in a sitting posture, a circumstance which 
entirely disposes of the suf)position formerly current, that 
these cromlechs were places of sacrifice or for public meet- 
ings, so called " Things. ' The boulders surrounding them 
form long and narrow ovals sometimes more than one 
hundred feet long ; nay, on the island of Femern, one has a 
length of more than four hundred feet ! In all other respects 
the construction in the same as of the circular cromlechs. 
The corpses in them have generally been covered with chips 
of flint (obtained by exposing large blocks to the fire, when 
they burst), stamped together with clay; and near them we 
find peculiar plain or ornamented vessels of clay, beads of 
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amber, ornamr nts and implements of bone, stone hammers 
and axes ivith drilled shaft-holes, and different kinds of flint 
implements, generallj ueatlj cut and carefully ground. The 
axes and hammers are mostly of granite, and it is justly 
supposed that metal tools hare most likely been used for 
finishing them off so well, especially for drilling the hole. 
Kevertheiess, but few instances are reported of metal objects 
haTing been found in the chambers, and they need, in any 
case, further confirmation. Still more dubious are the 
reports, both from South Jutland and from other places in the 
Scandinavian North and elsewhere, of the occurrence of 
burnt bones in grave chambers of this period. Such reports 
are, in all probabOity, founded on some mistake ; either the 
vessels of clay deposited in the chambers, probably with 
victuals, have been mistaken for cinerary urns, or else those 
pieces of charcoal and burnt flints, which are found in all 
stone chambers, even with unbumt skeletons^ hare erro- 
neously been looked upon as evidences of cremation — nay, 
in some cases, urns containing ashes and burnt human hones, 
which at a later time have been deposited in the sides of the 
barrows, may erroneously have been supposed to belong to 
the original sepulchre in tlio middle of the barrow. Such 
cinerary urns, which in many canes demonstrate their later 
date by containing objects of iron, have been frequently 
discovered in the sides of long cromlechs, both in Korth and 
South Jutland. 

Quite similar results have been obtained with regard to 
the third ( I kss of tombs from the Stone age, the so-called 
qlnnts c/iundei's. In many cases cinerary urns containing 
burnt bones and small pieces of metal, mostly bion/ . are 
found near the extremities and at the tops of this kind of 
barrows, whilst on their bottoms graves of the Stone age in- 
variably occur, often in considerable numlM r, containing 
unburnt corjuses, accompanied by objects of burnt clay, 
amber, stone, or bone, but never or rarely anything of metal. 
These giants' chambers are not only distinguished from the 
other stone graves by being entirely covered with earth 
and generally of considerable extent, but they are besides 
mostly provided with long entrance-passages, of which the 
sides and roofs are constructed of flat stones^ and which were 
used for sepulture as well as the chambers. These are, 
therefore, sometimes appropriately called passage cham- 
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hm," Sereral of them are found in different parts of South 
Jutland, as far south as Missunde. 

We have stated already that the graves of the Stone age 
in South Jutland correspond in every respect to those found 
in other parts of ancient Denmark and Scandinavia ; but 
quite similar graves, containing unburnt skeletons and tools 
of btone and bone, occur both in Ilolstein — even in Dith- 
marschen — and all over the plain of North Germany, near 
the coasts and along the great rivers as far as tlie more 
mountainous tracts in the interior. I am not aware of any 
"giants' chambers" having been found in Germany, or 
indeed anywhere farther south in that part of tlio continent 
than i^[!.ssuude, in the southern part of Sleswick. But 
even if none should be found in future south of the Eider, 
this would only be a local peculiarity, cau:?ed perhaps by the 
longer duration of the Stone age in the north, which is also 
indicated by the greater perfection of the stone implements 
found in Denmark and South Sweden, bimiiar and even 
larger "giants* chambers'* are found in Ireland and 
Bretagne, and graves of the Stone age, generally preserving 
in all essential points the same outer forms and the same 
contents, are met with not only in the Scandinavian 
countries and in North Germany, but all over western 
Europe, Holland, the British Islands, France, Portugal, 
Spain, North Afnca, the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
G^imea» and through Asia to India. They are mostly found 
near coasts and rivers, but reach now and then into the 
more remote mountainous countries — ^for instance, in Swit- 
serland, where they have been discoTored near the Pfaffiker 
see," one of those lakes which have contained remains of lake- 
dwellings of the Stone age, and, in these, remarkable proo& 
that the population at that period carried on agriculture, 
cattle-bree<Ung^ nay, eren gardening and commerce with 
distant countries. Corresponding discoreries of bones of 
domesticated animals in the graves themselves^ and in other 
monuments from the Stone age in different parts of West 
and North Europe, even in the Scandinavian countries, give 
additional strength to the supposition, whidi is rendered 
probable by the great size of many tombs, their situation on 
the most fertile spots, and the abundance of excellently 
worked stone implements found in them, viz., that permanent 
settlements, possession of tame cattle, agriculture and the 
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nidimcnts of civilisation generally have, towards the close of 
the IStone age, not been confined to Switzerland alone, but 
extended, with local modifications, over all those countries 
where the stone graves are founds which everywhere exhibit 
such remarkable unifonnity. 

Bones of domesticated animals from the Stone age have 
beea found not only in the middle [)art of Germany, ia 
France, and the British Islands, but also quite lately in 
Mecklenbuig in several places, both in the remains of ** cave 
habitations," and in several of those lake-dwellings which 
have now been found also on the shores of the Ililtic, though 
— ^with the exception of a dubious locaUty in Sleswick — 
not in Denmark. These bones were found together with 
well-manufactured flint implements. The investigation, in 
1863, of a long cromlech of great size situated on the largest 
and most fertile plain of West Gothland in Sweden, brought 
to lighti besides bones of swine and horses, a certain number 
of spear-heads or awls, made of the bones of sheep ; and, 
even if the first-named bones might have been dragged-into 
the tombs at a later time by foxes and other wild animals, 
these last objects appeared suAdent to warrant the condu- 
sion that the people of the Stone age lived not only by fishing 
and hunting, but that they practised agriculture and pos- 
sessed tame cattle. 

The skulls and other human remains found In the graves 
of this age have not yet been submitted to sufficiently care- 
ful and extensive investigations to enable archaeologists to 
decide whether it was one and the same people, or several 
tribes of a different race, which inhabited so great a part of 
Europe, and even parts of the coasts of North Africa and of 
Asia, at the time of this remarkably uniform civilisation. As 
far as the countries north of the Eider are concerned, it has 
been ascertained that the pcuplo ol the Stone age were of ordi- 
nary size ; but their skulls do not exLibii any c:oiiiLant type, 
sonic being nither round and others quite oblong, liuiii 
Avhicli it might be concluded that the population, even before 
the close of the Sioae age, hud filrcady become mixed through 
new immigrations, which in those remote ages most probably 
took place in a gradual manner, rather than by sudden 
events. 

III. The Eakly Bronze Age. — When the Stone age, in 
its different stages oi development, had reigned probably for 
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tlioiisniids of yeare in Europe, it yitlded, several centuries — • 
in some places more thau a thousand years — before Christ, to 
a new civilisation, that of the Bronze age, heralded by the 
magnificent giants' chambers/' with their beautifully- 
shaped stone implements, which in some cases were possibly 
worked with metal tools. But just as the transition from 
the earlier to the later period of the Stone age was a gradual 
one, thus many circumstances indicate that scarcely ia any 
country .lias that stage of civiiisation which is characterised 

the use of gold and bronze suddenly superseded the pre* 
nous state of things --as was hitherto belicTed by many — 
not even whei*e it was imported originally from abroad by 
colonists or conquerors. 

I do not merely allude to the above-mentioned insuffi- 
ciently authenticated reports of metal objects having been 
found in graves of the Stone age, particularly in " giants' 
chambers but I rely on the certain fact that during the 
earlier period of the Bronze age the old custom, according 
to which the bodies of the dead were buried unburnt, was 
still in use, and eren predominant in comparison with the 
new custom of cremation, the only difference being that» in 
most cases, merely tumuli of earth, but no stone chambers, 
were constructed on the burial-places. Not even this differ- 
ence was, however, always observed, for in some of the tumuli 
from the Bronze age we find regular stone chambers, with 
burnt flints at the bottom ; in others^and somewhat more 
frequently — the remains lie in a kind of stone cist, known also 
from the Stone ago ; whilst others, again, exhibit novel and 
local peculiarities in the form of the chamber. In many 
of these tombs not a few stone tools are mixed with the 
objects of metal. In this respect the state of things in 
South Jutland is particularly interesting. The cromlechs 
of the Bronze aiio aie far more common in South JutLuid 
than those of the kjiono age, and are distributed over tho 
whole of' the province. Sevei al of them have, on examination, 
been found to contain unburnt bodies, buried in different 
ways, and amongst these not a few contained in tlieir tops 
and sides urns with burnt bunes and ashes, whilst the 
remains of unburnt bodies occupied the bottom, — evidently 
sepultures of different periods. No instance has ever been 
discovered, in South Jutland or elsewhere in the North, of 
croioiechs containing burnt bones at the bottom and skeletons 
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at the top, from which it may safely be concluded that the 
custom of cremation was of later origin than that of bury- 
ing the body whole. In the northern part of Sleswick, 
between the town of Aabenraa and the frontier of North 
Jutland, eight instances have come to light where the un- 
bumt bodies at the bottom of the barrows were deposited in 
hoUow and split oak trunks, under piles of stones, finally 
ooyered by earth, the tops and sides sometimes containing 
urns with ashes, burnt bodies, and bronse objects. These oak 
coffins do not exhibit marks of a saw haying been used. The 
skeletons inside are almost entirely destroyed, but it is quite 
apparent that the bodies haye been originally wrapped in 
well-woyen woollen cloths, with thicker mantles, and caps of 
a peculiar kind of felt, and hiid on ox or cow-hides, sometimes 

with the horns on. 
With the skeletons 
were found yery 
fine swords, some- 
times with bronze 
hilts ; a palstave, 
daggers and orna- 
ments of bronze ; a 
double spiral brace- 
let of gold, turned 
wooden cups, some- 
times with orna- 
mental tin nails 
carefully hammered 
in; chipboxes, horn 
combs, &c. The ac- 
companying illus- 

vic.i«,codtoorwoodfouadiiiftbMt««riftBiamrfok. trations represent a 

part of the objects 

found in one of these barrows called " Dragshoi," viz., the 
coffin (fig. 1, G, b); a piece of the skull with hair (fig. 2), a 
small bronze dagger (fig. 3), a piece of woollen cloth (fig. 4), 
a turned wooden cup, G in. high, and 12^ in. wide at the 
mouth, with tin nails (a piece of tin was found near the cup), 
(fig. 5, a, ; and a small chip box, lying in the wooden cup 
(fig. 6). In the side of the same barrow a stone dst was 
found, containing a bronze sword and an arrow-head of 
flint. 
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Entirely corresponding barrows have been found in the 
adjoining parts of North Jutland, and even as far nortli as 
tlie neighbourhood of the town of Yiborg ; others also, 
dating froni this period as avcU as from tlie later period of 
the Bronze age, are scattered over other parts of North 
Jutland, the islands, and Skaane, only witli this difference, 
that in this last class the coffins are made wholly of oak 
planks, or the sides of stones and the tops or covers of oak 
planks. That in some parts of South and Korth Jutland 
the inhabitants seem to have preferred coffins made of entire 
trunks, is probably due to the abundance of oak timber in 
those localities, where, even at the present day, many houses 
— nay, largo farms — are completely constructed of huge oak 
timber, though the ancient forests now are mostly gone. The 
best preserved and in erery respect most remarkable barrows 
of thus kind were two called " Kongehoi " and " Treenboi," 
lying close together in a field near Yamdrup in North 
Jutland, just north of the Kongeaa» which separates that 
province from South Jutland. Near their summits they 
contained urns with burnt bones and ashes, and at the bottom 
four coffins each, two of those in Kongehoi being double and 
consisting of split and hollowed oak trunks, one — more 
finished — inside the other. The antiquities were of the 
same kind as those found in similar cromlechs in South 
Jutland, and of equal merits in shape and workmanship, 
namely, swords and poignards with bronze hilts, or at any 
rate with handsome bronze knobs at the end of the hilt ; 
elegantly carved wooden sheaths, different ornaments, 
amongst which we may mention a stud overlaid with 
amber, bronze knives, a comb of horn, chip boxes, wooden 
cups, one of them decorated with tin nails ; a lump of tin, 
and, amongst the bronze objects in one of the coffins in 
Trcciilioi, a siaall arrow-head flint. Tlicic ^vcro unmis- 
takeable remains of the unburnt bodies, which had been 
deposited wrapped in woollen cloths or skins, but the bodies 
were luuisLly dissolved by the water. The clothes, however, 
were so well preserved, particularly in one of the coffins in 
Treenhiii, that after having undergone restoration they are 
now in a state fit for use, and afford an indispensable clue to 
the right interpretation of the incomplete remains formerly 
obtained from similar oak coffins in South Jutland. To judge 
from the information thus gained, a warrior's di*ess consisted 
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Fl^. 5. b. Wooden cup, DmjsboL 




Fig. 6, a. WooUoa cup, turucd on tho lathe, fouud iu a bair^w called DragvhOi. 
llclgbt 6 in., width, at Ihr mouth. 13} in. 
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in those ancient days of a woollen woven skirt tied round 
the waist ; some peces of finer cloth wrapped round the 
feet, but no trousers ; a thick woven mantle, and a cap» 
perhaps also a kind of plaid. But, although rich people, 
possessed such fine woven clothes, the poorer classes may, 
both then and even at a far more modem period, have used 
garments of skins.^ 

Sepulchres belonging to a similar early period of the 
Bronze age, containing unbumt bodies, fine weU-developed 
bronze ol j cts, mixed with a very few stone implements, 
bare been observed In several countries outside the North of 
Europe ; and coffins, of split and hollowed oak trunks, quite 
similar in shape and contents to those found in North and 
South Jutland, have been found in Bitmarschen, Mecklen* 
burg, the island of Rtigen in Bohemia, and in several places 
in England, in which latter country they may be stated with 
certainty to be of date earlier than the Teutonic or so-called 
Anglo-Saxon population. Besides this, coffins of split and 
hollowed truiik.s of oak-trees iiave been used f^xr into the 
Iron age, botli in England and South Germany* Even 
among savages of the present day — for instance, in Mada- 
gascar — -similar modes of burial are in use. It is therefor© 
impussible to find, in the occurrence of such cuilins — as some 
German authors have done, — a proof that some German 
tribe — in the strict sense of the term — inhabited South Jut- 
land in those ancient times. 

The oldest graves and antiquities of the Bronze age, both 
in South Jutland and in other parts of North Europe, as 
far as is hitherto known, agree very remarkably in this 
point, that they present no traces of a "Copper age,*' 
characterised by forged copper implements, and intervening 
between the Stone age and the Bronze age, such as was the 
case in North America. Extremely few copper implements 
have been found in North Europe, but they are cast^ not forged 
or hammered ; and the same seems to be the case with 
those found in greater numbers in Hungary and the North 
of Italy (Keller's F/aklbauien, Trans. Zurich Soc. Antiqu., 

* Beautifol coloured iUoBtratioDB of strings to tie it iu front, waa some years 

tiie objeeta fimnd at Vamdrap may be ago found in a bo^ near Flemiborg; 

leen in A. P. Madsen's illustrnted work ' Liach ndduces an innUnco of a burial 

on Daoiah Antiquitiea. Afbildninger of In such a cuffin (Todtenbaum) in the 

]>uiak« Oldaagcr, parta 5 aad 9. A body year 1151 (Mccklenlk Jabrb. xxvU. 1862, 

of a man drcBseil in ]ilain leathor filioea p, 18S)i> 
mod a maatle made of double akin, witb 
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1863). The civilisation of the Bronze age appears in tlic 
North immediately following the Stone age, and fully 
developed at oncOi characterised by cast weapons, imple* 
ments, and ornaments of elegant shape and decoration ; the 
new stage of civilisation was attended by great progress in 
agriculture, husbandry, and commerce, and it soon not only 
occupied the large tracts inhabited already in the Stone age^ 
but even spread further in all directions^ thanks to the 
superiority of metal over stone and bone, nor did any very 
considerable time elapse before this state of civilisation, with 
its peculiar custom of cremation and other new rites of 
burial, completely gained the uj")pcr hand. 

IV. Tin: Lati: IJkoxzk Age. — Some cromleclis in South 
Jutland have been found to contaiii vestiges of a nearly 
contemporaneous use of the older custom of burying the 
body \vhole, and of the later custom of cremation, indicating 
a period of transition between the t\Yo. The most remark- 
able of them was ca barrow near Sr>ndcr Branip in Ann:el, in 
the interior of which a circle of rnoilorately-sizcd stones was 
discovered, placed on the ground, and inside this circle, close 
to the stones forming it, a whole skeleton was found, whilst 
the Ycvy centre of the circle was occupied by a small stone 
cist, containing burnt human bones and a bronze pin. Outside 
this circle three large stones had been erected, of which one 
more than 8 ft. high seems to have been intended for a kind 
of monument. All this was corered with earth, so that 
nothing was to be seen outside the barrow, which was 
170 ft. in circumference, and 10 ft. high, and in the side 
of which an um with burnt bones and ashes was discovered. 
No doubt can exist that this um had been deposited in 
the barrow at a later time than the original sepulchre at the 
bottom. 

The grayes in South Jutland belonging to the later divi- 
mon of the Bronze age^ and, containing burnt bodies only» 
are otherwise quite similar to thoso of the corresponding 
period in the northern as well as in the western and parts 
of the middle of Europe. In some cases the burnt bones, 
with arms, implements^ and ornaments, were deposited, as in 
the preceding period, in wooden coffins or stone cists, some- 
times wrapped in skin or in woven woollen garments; in 
other cases the arms alone were hidden in cists or under 
layers of stone, whilst the burnt bunca were coUecLcd in urns 
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and placed in aaother part of the cromlech ; in a third class 
of burials the remarns of the bones, together with arms and 
ornaments, have been left on the spot where the body was 
bumt^ oyer which then a heap of stone has been placed, and 
afterwards a barrow formed ; finally, and probably in the 
majoiity of cases, the bones were put into urns of clay, which 
were then placed in barrows, and protected by quito small 
square cistd or boxes. Some barrows of this last description, 
which have served as family sepulchres or common cemeteries, 
contained «in extraordinary iiTimbcr of urns. Similar general 
cemeteries, ^Ylic^e tlic urns have been deposited in the field 
"without erection of 1 in nv^, have been found in several 
places ill ^outh JuUaud as also in other parts of the north, 
particularly in elevated situations. 

The antiquities derived from these tombs correspond in 
like manner with those discovered in other countries of 
the North of Europe, particularly near the Baltic. In all 
tliese localities the difference between the antiquities of 
the earlier and those of the later period of the Bronze period 
seems only to consist in a decline in point of beauty of foiTn 
and purity of stylo, observable in some at least of the objects 
belonging to the end of the Bronze age, and indicating a 
decline of the ancient civilisation which characterised that 
period. Even in the last stage of the Bronze age, silyer, 
and to some extent glass, was unknown in the North of 
Europe, nor have any vestiges of an alphabet been disco- 
vered. Pure copper and pure tin were but rarely used — 
arms, implements, and ornaments being still in this period 
generally cast of bronse, composed of copper and tin. Gold, 
however, was sometimes used for ornaments. In all parts of 
Denmark and Sweden we have discovered moulds, jets of 
metal sawed off the finished work, pieces of metal for melting, 
half-finished and unsuccessfully-cast bronze objects — in short, 
so many vestiges remain of the stores and business of 
the metal-workers, tbat there can be no doubt that the 
bronze objects must, at least very often, have been manu- 
factured in the northern countries themselves, retaining, 
apart from the small differences just mentioned, the same 
traditional general forms. At the same time I wish to 
observe, without deti acting iroui the iiiijiortance of the many 
true and undoubted remains of the niauufacturc of met^d 
implomcuts in the liiouzo age, that in my opinion a cou- 
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siderable number of deposits from the Bronze age have been 
emneously described as ancient metal- workers' stores. A 
large proportion of our Bronze deposits hare curiously 
onougli been found in peat-bogs ; and, looking at the con- 
dition of the objects deposited, I am convinced that many 
of them are analogous to the moss-finds of the early Iron 
age (see hereafter). 

Careful comparisons show that, in spite of the general 
uniformity of civilisation obtaining throughout Europe at 
the time of the Bronze age, a peculiar group was neverthe- 
less formed, from the earliest beginning of that period, by 
the then inhabited parts of Sweden, Denmark, North Ger- 
many, and parts of the middle of Germany, which, with 
regard to the excellency of their m.iimiacturc of ineUil ob- 
jects, occupied a position equal and even superior to most 
other countries, especially to the western parts of Europe. 
In the British islands the ele^j^ant shapes and ornaments 
which we so frequently meet with in bronze objects from 
the Xorth of Europe are more rare ; the patterns are evi- 
dently peculiar, and ev5n the composition of the metal 
seems to be slightly diflerent. A similar remarkable sim- 
plicity, coupled with certain particularities in shape, is also 
observable in France. But, in the South of Europe, in Italy, 
Switzerland, South Germany, parts of Hungary, and in 
Greece, we find again bronze objects, which, for variety of 
form and elegance of execution, are equal to those from the 
Baltic countries, though of course the actual patterns of 
swords, daggers, palstaves, celts, axes, etc., are diflerent from 
those of the north. Still greater difierences are to be ob* 
served if we turn to those relics of the Bronze age which 
have been found in other parts of the world ; for instance, 
in Africa, in ancient Egyptian graves, in Asia, near the 
Euphrates and Tigris (not to mention the remarkable arms of 
copper discovered in India), and both in North and South 
America. 

But although that stage of civilisation which we describe 
as the Bronze age, forming the intervening link between 
the primitive culture of the Stone age and the higher one 
of the Iron age in almost all parts of the world, is charac- 
terised by a remarkable general uniformity amidst manifold 
local modifications, it has nevertheless reigned at very dif- 
ferent periods in diileieut countries — a fact of which wc 
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possess distincfc historic testimony. Especially in the North 
of Europe it retained undoubtedly its position for centuries, 
i?hile the moie southern nations bad already attained to the 
ktioNvledge and general use of iron, silver, glass, and of an 
alphabet. Implements for casting and other objects con< 
nected with the manufacture have, moreover, been disco- 
vered everywhere, proving that the bronze objects have 
been made in the countries themselves, and, in each of these, 
local peculiarities of shape, etc., seem to have existed from 
the earliest time. The bronze objects found in the different 
countries of Europe cannot^ therefore, from the beginning 
have been distributed over so large tracts by direct com- 
merce or colonies from one single nation, whether Etruscans, 
Romans, Greeks or PhoBnidans. Any such nation would of 
course have imported implements and arms of the same forms 
and the same metallic composition to all other countries with 
which it traded, and would not have continued for so many 
centuries to manufacture bronze objects merely for the sake 
of exporting them, when they themselves already possessed 
infinitely better arms and iuiplements of iron. With special 
regard to the hypothesis recently advocated with much 
emphasis by Professor Nilsson (Skandinaviens Urindvaanerc, 
2nd edition, 1862 — 18G4, Stockholm), according to which 
the bronze objects of tlie North of Europe were derived 
from the Phujuicians, we must observe, that history does not 
furnish any testimony in favour of it, nor has any well- 
authenticated find of bronze objects been made m any of 
the ancient settlements of that nation. If any such sliould 
be brought to light, wo can hardly doubt but that they will 
prove very difi'ereut from the bronze objects of the North of 
Europe, as is the case with all those wliich have hitherto 
been found on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is more 
probable that future investigations of remains from the 
Bronze age in the East of Europe, — ^for instance in Finland, 
where very fine bronze arms have been found, in Russia, in 
the northern and middle tracts of Asia, — will prove that the 
cradle of European civilisation in the Bronze age was in 
the interior of Asia, where copper, tin, and gold abound. 
Several different tribes living in those parts may, at a very 
remote period, have become acquainted with die use of 
these metals, and developed separate styles of manufacture, 
which then — ^possibly by the migrations of such tribes — 
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may have been traosplauted to different parts oi Europe 
preserring their original pecuUarities. Careful arialysis had 
shown that the chemical constitution of the gold and bronze 
found in the graves of the Bronze age, on the shores of the 
BaltlCi in many cases distinctly points to the Ural mountains 
as the source whence those metals were obtained (see Fel- 
lenberg in the Mecklenbui^che Jahrbilcher, zxix. 1864, p. 
157) ; and it is well known that implements of copper and 
bronze have been found in ancient copper mines in the Ural, 
proving that these were worked in the Bronze age. At the 
same time it cannot be doubted that the inhabitants of 
several parts of Europe, at a very early period, obtained their 
supply of these metals from iiiiuvc souiccii. 

{To be continued,) 
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At the date of its subjug?ition, a.d. 1526, Nicaragua was 
peopled by at least tlircc distinct Iiiduui races, iiinl, even to 
the present day, in wandering throuf^li the less settled dis- 
tricts, the tiHVcllei may trace among the inhabitants those 
peculiar features which characterised each of those families. 
These broad divisions appear to have been — firstly, the 
Toltec or Chorotcp^an, here, as elsewhere, claiming to be the 
aboriginal possessors of the country ; secondly, the Choutal ; 
and thirdly, the Carib. There seems good reason also to 
believe that a colony of veritable Astecs was located upon 
the territory lying between the Lakes and the Pacific ; these 
people were called Niquirans, and spoke the Mexican 
tongue. The Toltecs inhabited the northern country from 
the Pacific coast to the mountains of Chontales, and south of 
the lakes into Costa Rica ; the Chontals occupied the pro- 
yfnce still called by their name; and the Caribs, a more 
barbarous but also more spirited j copies under various 
names and with much diversity of dialect and habits were 
thinly scattered along the Atlantic shore. All accounts 
agree that^ when the Spaniards entered the country, they 
found a population so dense as to excite their amazement^ 
dties, we are told, four Spanish leagues in length — a people 
most active and industrious^ and a soil and climate beyond 
their utmost expectations. The soil and climate still remain 
unchanged, but the most hopeful trareller could find little 
else in modern Nicaragua to correspond with Oviedo's 
acconnt oi it^ ancient prosperity. 

By each of the three races the disposal of the dead was 
differently conducted. The Chontals, a mountainous people, 
seem to have used cremation and interment indifferently, 
but in either case the remains were fmally deposited upon 
the summit of a hill, or in an artificial mound upon the 
broad savannah. Over the body was raised a cairu of 
rough stoue, the size oi wiiich varied exceedingly. 
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Of the Caribs know little, but^ as their habits bare 
probably not changed in one iota since the Spaniards con- 
quered the neighbouring country, it seems likely that they 
buried their dead with little ceremony, and marked the spot 
with a parallelogram of small stones. Old graves such as 
these we remarked once or twice in the border-land of 
Chontales, and such is a frequent practice among the Indian 
tribes of Mosquito. 

The Toltec graves are much more difficult to find than 
those of the Chontals. Indeed in the andent seats of that 
people round the Lake of Nicaragua, it is only by accident 
*that their last resting-places are occasionally disclosed ; and 
those numerous graves upon the frontier line of Costa Rica, 
w'liicli have lately afforded so many valuable specimens of 
Indian art and ingenuity, were accideutally revealed by the 
fall of a large tree, the roots of which, tearing away a j)iec-e 
of the river bank, laid bare a considerable quaiiLit}- of golden 
figures deposited in the earth. Tra<lition says that the 
Toltecs burnt the flesh of the deceased and buried the bones, 
or some of them, in pots of earthenware, and this story is 
confirmed by the appearance of their graves. 

A similar practice appears to have been in use among the 
inhabitants of Omcte])ec, whom Mr. Squiers asserts to iiave 
been of the Niquiran race. On that island, however, rarely 
are any bones found except those of the skull. 

In riding through the broad savannahs and over the 
green and rounded hills which are characteristic of the old 
Chontal territory, the traveller cannot but be struck with 
tiie picturesque appearance of the lonely thickets which 
spring up at long intervals above the grassy waste. These 
solitary little groves are always found to have root in a 
oaim of loose rocks in the form of a parallelogram, and 
sometimes of immense size. The largest that we measured 
was 58 yards long by 40 wide, and the smallest 20 ft by 8 ; 
in height they vary from 10 to 4 ft The majority of them 
have been more or less overthrown by the growth of great 
trees, but some are still in sufficient preservation to show 
how careful was the original building. Tiic sides were 
sometiiiios sloped, or, mure rarely, quite straight, but in 
either case a low parapet of rough stone was placed along 
the edge. On every one are found either the fragments of 
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statues and sculptured bits of pedestal, or at least the deep 
holes in which they had been planted. Some of these 
figures have been overthrown quite recently, but ages ago 
all suffered terrible mutilation from the superstitious zeal of 
the Spaniards. So far as we could ascertain a small statue 
was placed at each comer of the cairn, and a much larger 
one was planted with more or less accuracy in the centre. 
Occasionally there were several of the central figures, and it 
is probable tliat they corresponded with the number of budies 
in ton e 1. The position of these monoUths is the only cluo 
Litlicrto discovered to gnidc the digger in his search tliruiigh 
tliQ vast pile of stone, but very frequently his calculation 
proves completel}'^ eri oncuus. 

Looking at the situation of these statues thus placed 
above the deceased, and observing the human character that 
exists about must of them ; the careful delineation of the 
features (in some cases very peculiar) ; the attempt of the 
artist, apparent to me, to .imitate mi?nitely some object 
before his eye as he worked, it is dillicult to avoid a sus- 
picion tliat they were intended as imperishable portraits of 
the dead. I would particularly call attention to two speci- 
mens, w hich were central figures on a small cairn we opened. 
Broken and de&ced as they are, they still give a very fiur 
idea of a grim old warrior and his more amiable spouse. 
In two others there are noticeable peculiarities, which are 
scarcely godhke though human enough ; one of them has a 
large wen over the eye; the other, though battered out 
of all shape as to his features, still displays the long curl 
of his beard and whiskers almost uninjured; and such manly 
omamentSi though rare, are occasionally met with among 
Indians. Indeed if anyone will compare these statues from 
Ohontales with those found in Toltec or Niquiran districts, 
he cannot fail to remark a radical difference, not in the style 
of art merely but in the idea of the artist. From these and 
some other observations wo made, which would not be strictly 
in place in this memoir, we formed a strong suspicion that 
Turqueniada and Las Casas are wrong in asserting that the 
religion of all the Nicaraguan Indi ms was identical. 

Tlie first cairn that we opened was near the mining town of 
Lil>ertad, in the north east of Ohontales. It was of the 
laigest dimensions, Ix'ing 58 yards long by 40 broad, and 
Stood on the summit oi a mouud some 6U or 70 ft. high. 
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Several treasure-seekers bad already sunk random shafts 
into its solid construction, but without success. Selecting as 
nearly as possible the centre of the cairn, and encouraged 
by the discovery of a massy fraginetit of sculpture which 
stood erect above the spot, we set to work patiently in 
remoTing the stones. Tlie previous attempts were of great 
.service to U8» and aflber little more than an hour s labour we 
came upon a carved flat 8t0De> such as is still used through- 
out Spanish America for the grinding of maize. The rolling- 
pin belonging to it lay by its side. After two hours more 
of tedious labour we found another similar stone lying due 
east of the former. Then we uncovered two pans of coarse 
earthenware, about 4 in. in height by 7 in diameter. They 
were placed close together by the side of the molinera,*' 
but the vast mass of rock in settlinir down had broken them 
irrcLnuvably ; there was no perceptible trace of any con- 
tents. Shortly after, and still parallel to the line of tiio 
molincras," we found a vase of soft stone, subsequently 
ascertained to be a species of nuu ble, also shattered to 
pieces. For two days more we laboured, but with no 
success. 

The second cairn that we attacked was considerably smaller, 
but built with great regularity and having the coping-stones 
nearly perfect. Determined to investigate this tomb most 
thoroughly, we set our labourers to throw down the whole 
pile^ which was the more easy as it crowned the summit of 
a very steep hill, and was not more than 4^ ft. thick. For 
four days we persevered in our task, having never less than 
three men at work from early morning to nightfall, and 
sometimes the labourers were six or seven in number. On 
the fifth day we had cleared away about a sixth part of the 
^im, working in a line from the eastern comer towards 
the centre. On the sixth morning we commenced to dig 
in the cleared ground, but until sunset found nothing.' The 
earth was turned over to the depth of 2 ft., and our expe* 
rienced workmen assured us that remains had neyer been 
found so §BiT beneath the surface. At dusk we were . about 
to abandon the "prospect'' in despair after six days of con- 
tinuous labour, when we suddenly came upon a "moUnera** 
stone, such as tliose encountered in the former cairn. Next 
morning we dug out auuilier vase of whito marble, much 
broken^ but superior to the fir^t xu design. It was in shape 
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like a can resting on a perforated stand, and profusely carved 
on the sidea» An ornament, perhaps onginallj a handle, 
Biood out from each side. Next we came upon a quantity 
of crockery, crushed flat but apparently similar iti sha^te to 
the pan-like vessels found in the same position in the other 
cairn, and again there was no trace of contents. Then we 
discoTered a great quantity of human teeth, sufficient pro- 
bably for half-a-doxen individuals, and shortly afterwards 
a row of cinerary urns, about 20 in. high and 15 in diameter, 
lying east and west They were five in number, and it 
seemed probable tbat througb their crushed sides had fallen 
the teeth just discovered. They all contained the sticky 
black earth, quite different from the surrounding soil, which 
we concluded to be the remains of burnt flesh, but no bones 
or other articles. Our researches produced nothing lui tliur. 

It is very rarely that these Chonlal tombs are opened. 
The labour is intense, the surrounding population is very 
poor and not the least inclined towards arclueology, and the 
reward of a spirited digger is very small. I cannot believe, 
although it is contrary to tlie received opinion, that any of 
the Nicaraguan Indians were in the liabit of burying gold 
with their dead; but the tribes of Honduras to the north and 
of Costa liica to the south both practised it largely. A rattle of 
washed gold, which we dug up in a cinerary urn near Juig- 
alpa, is the only article of metal we could hear of which had 
been indubitably discovered in that province ; the grave also 
from which we recovered this relic and its accompanying 
necklace was by no means Chontal in appearance. Oviedo, 
Torquemada, Herrera, and all the early writers, refer fre- 
quently to the golden ornaments and the copper instruments 
of the Indians ; but it is probable that they drew little dis- 
tinction between the country now called [Nicaragua and the 
neighbouring states of Costa Rica and Honduras, the inhabi- 
tants of which have left abundant proof of their superior 
civilisation in the numerous and valuable articles deposited 
with their dead. 

In the cairns of Chontales are sometimes found axes and 
celts of stone — flint or basalt ; flakes of Hint occasionally in 
ijiiiall quantities ; nearly always a considerable pile of broken 
crocks, which never apparently contained anything ; and in- 
variably one or two molineras or maize grinding-stones. 
Many of these are handsomely caived in a style superior to 
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anytliiiiij; now pro'lurcd in the country, an-I some of the stone 
weapons are ailinirably modelled. At Lihorla*! a double- 
bUuied battle-axe was offered us for sale, wliich for accuracy 
of form and beauty of workmanship more tlian equalled 
anything of the kind I have seen in Europe. The owner of 
this instrument was fond of opening the small cairns which 
exist in thousands around Libertad ; but he told us that he 
had rarely discovered any perfect pottery and nerer any 
articles of metal. Persistently, however, he asserted the 
truth of a report which had first called our attention to this 
district of Chontales, viz., that it was no unusual thing there 
to dig out fragments of porcehiin or of some similar com- 
position from the larger graves. It did not occur to us at 
the moment that the vases of white stone, such as we our- 
selves had discovered, might be the porcelain alluded to. 

In cases where the body has not been burned, the bones 
are found mingled with the stones of the cairn above tho 
surface of the ground, it i.s in graves such as these that 
weapons are more usually disinterred. 

The density of j)opulatiun in ancient Xicarai^ua, especially 
on the shoi'cs of tlie Lake, is abundantly proved by the quan- 
tity of broken pottery nliich everywhere can be dug up a 
few inches below tiie ground. Wherever a lu lr is made, tlxTO 
a fi-agmcnt of .some anti(|ue vessel is sure to be found, eitiier 
a gi utesque mask, or the leg of a tripod, or a stone rattle such 
as was used in the religious ceremonies of the Indians. In 
the middle of the prairie, in the thickest jungle, on the moun* 
tain side, or in the sandy beach, everywhere Uiis is the cuse, 
but most notably so la the island of Ometepec in the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 

Thi ough Ignorance of the exact boundaries of these ancient 
tribes I am unable to venture on any theory as to whether 
Toltecs or Niquirans were the early inhabitants of this island^ 
but its name, Ome-Tepec, is undoubtedly Mexican. Whether 
Toltec or Niquiran, however, these j)eople, pi obably owing to 
their island position and consequent immunity from sudden 
attack, seem to have made great progress in art^ and to have 
formed a population comparatively more dense than even the 
thickly peopled mainland. From Ome-Tepec almost all the 
antiquities hitherto furnished by Nicara<z:ua have been pro- 
cured ; here stood, until a few years since, the best carved 
and most gigantic monoliths. On the sister island of Zapa- 
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tero, once crowded with Indians^ but now uninhabited, are 
still to be seen numerous idols in the very first style of gro- 
tesque horror. 

Antiquities are most numerous and in best preservation on 
the south-western slope of Ometepec. I am to be understood 
literally in saviiii; that the iiiliabitants of iIiml district dcj). nd 
entirely on their spades for their domestic pottery. Tartly 
from shame and partly from a feeling of awe, they are most 
iealoiis of anv alhision to the history or hiiiiruniic of their 
ancestors ; but a tradition is still extant among then), the 
only or)e in fact which we could gather, that when the news 
of the ►'Spanish conquests on the mainland was spread abroad, 
so great was the terror already everywhere felt from the 
reports of their cmelty, that the Indians ail buried them- 
selves aliTe with their household goods, aud the conquerors 
were compelled to repeople the island. As regards the con- 
cealment of property this story seems likely enough, for, of 
the deposits almost daily uncovered by persons in search of 
some basin or crock for the wants of their primitive house- 
keeping, many it is quite clear have no connection whatever 
with any burial. The Indians know at a glance, by the po- 
sition of the crocks, wheUier they may expect to find therein 
some mouldering bones of their ancestors, or whether, with- 
out scruple of conscience, the treasure may at once be turned 
to account If the deposit be funereal, the earthenware is 
found piled up in a single heap ; if otherwise, it is scattered 
about without order. 

The ashes of the dead, with the bones of (lie skull, were 
placed in an urn of shjipcr shape ; the beads of basalt or 
calcedony, the celt, or the flakes of flint were placed among 
them ; in the mouth of tlic urn were laid the basins of black 
earthenware, the larger overlying- the smaller ; and over 
all were placed bowls of whitish glaze, covered with odd 
markings, which closed the mouth. Some of these cineiai y 
urns are of great size. We have met with them 3 ft. 1 in. in 
length and 20 in. high ; they are nearly always painted in 
streaks of scarlet and black, with an ornament of two or three 
snakes upon the rounded end. At the back is frequently a 
grotesque mask or handle attached with "slip," or some 
similarly adhesive material. OocasionaUy the urn is more 
bowl-like in form ; of such I have seen two specimens, one of 
wfaichy used by tiie finder as a horse-trough, was 2 ft. 10 in. 
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in height by 2 ft. 6 iiL in diameter iu the centre. It was 
painted in streaks of scarlet and black. 

None of the inhabitants of Nicaragua appear to have been 
hunters. Though deer abound throughout the country, and 
peccaries, pumas» tapirs, maniti, and other animals, are all 
numerous, those trophies of skill and daring so much yalued 
by our ancestors — ^the boar's tusk, the deer's horn — are never 
found in Indian graves. Even the bones of animals are not 
common. The alligator is a frequent ornament of their pot* 
tery and statues, and I once found in the jungle a rude clay 
representation of a stag, but the human fiice, grotesquely dis* 
torted, vas the usual model of their artists. Glass does not 
appear to have been known to them, nor the use of any 
niet;il. It is true that the Cacique of llivas is said by Peter 
Martyr to have presented D'Avila with gold to the value of 
twenty-five thousand pieces of eight ; but, as already stated, 
we were assured by all persons of any exjierience that in no 
part of Nicaragua were ^old ornaments found, and I should 
prefer to believe tliat D Avila spread reports of sucli wealth to 
draw the attention of the adventurous to the scheme of colo- 
nisation he wan at that tiino meditating. Mr. Squiers in his 
•work upon this country presents an engraving of a copper 
mask from Ometepec, but, in the absence of further specimens, 
the antiquity of this relic must appear doubtful. We are 
expressly told that the Indians fought against their invaders 
with arms of wood and stone ; surely in a country so won* 
derfuliy rich in copper, that metal, had the people possessed 
any knowledge of working it, must in a very few years have 
superseded wood and stone for purposes of war. Such indeed 
we find to have been the case in Costa Rica and New Oranada» 
but in Nicaragua, except here and there a solitary article 
such as the rattle I have alluded to— which may have been 
bi*ought from another country by a fugitive or prisoner of 
war — ^no trace of any such knowledge is to be found in their 
graves. The Indians themselves also at this day are unani- 
mous in ascribing to the Spaniards their first instruction in 
the use of metal. 

In conclusion I would venture to remind any member of 
this Society who may have a liking lur adventurous research, 
of tlie wonderful prospect that Central America offers to the 
antiquary. Besides the stone enigmas of Palenque and 
Copan, the mysterious romance of the Maya city — the true 
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Story of is by no roeana so aboard as we are Used to be^ 
liere in England — besides tbe treasures which lie buried in the * 
grayes on the Serebpiqui, there are, if We may believe repori^ 
dead cities of &r greater size and splendour than iwy yet 
known* In the wild Mosquito territory are vast remains of 
a civilisation long passed away. Sometimes^ on the lonely 
shores of the Mico, amidst the unstayed vegetation of a 
thousand j^ears, the startled traveller is brought face to face 
with works of such magnitii le, sculptures oi such colossal 
boldness, as tell him of a perished race as far superior to 
tliiit the Spaniards found as the builders of Thebes to the 
Nile " fellaheen." He sees rocks cut down to the shape of 
men and animals ; artificial hills encased in niasonry ; 
streams turned from their courses ; volumes of hieroglyphics 
sculptured upon every clifT Or, turning to the soutlnvard — 
• there, across the San Juan river, dwells that mysterious and 
dreaded people the Guatusos or White Indians of the Rio 
Frio. This strange and indomitable race, whq may possibly 
owe their bravery and love of freedom to an ancestry of 
English buccaneers, occupy the north east corner of Costa. 
Rica, and there, surrounded by settled country, within three 
weeks of direct sail from England, they positively keep the 
wealthiest district of that Eepublic as completely closed to 
the world as if it were sunk beneath the Atlantic. What 
stories have we not heard of them from Caribs and Indians ? 
What tales of wonder are too wild for belief when they 
relate to the country of the dreadful Guatusos 1 

For various reasons of self-interest the oligarchical govern- 
ment of Costa Rica has hitherto set itself most decidedly 
against any endeavour to penetrate the tcrriioiy of these 
fierce savages, or to enter into communication with them, 
but Dr. Castro, wlio has been recently made President, ex- 
pressed to us, on the day of his election, a hope that the 
mysteries of the Rio Frio might soon be solved. But, if 
til is anticipation is to be realised, it must be by foreigners. 
There is nothing to be expected from the natives of the 
country. 

It is my intention to renew, in the ensuing spring, the 
attempt that I have recently made to explore the Bio Frio 
district, so replete with remarkable and stirring interest. To 
ensure the success of an undertaking fraught vrith difficulty 
and danger, as such an adventure must prove, it would, 

veu xxm. k 
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however, be indispensable to secure a few energetic and 
spirited auziliarieSy such as are doubtless to be found in the 
ranks of a society so devoted to the investigations of bygone 
times and extinct races as the Institute. It would be neces* 

sary that such an enterprise should be combined indepen- 
dently, for the most part, of the people of Costa Rica, whose 
hesitation and timidity — notwithstanding that they have 
such a vital interest iu the exploiation — caused the failure 
of the expedition recently organised by myself in concert 
with Mr. Jebb. The importance of the Rio Frio and of the 
country inhabited by tlie Guatusos cannot be overrated, in 
regard to its historical and ethnological interest. I cherish 
the hope that the wishes so conliaDy expressed by tlie ]atc 
President of the Institute, the iate Marquess Camden, and 
by other influential membera of the Society, that adven- 
turous coadjutors might be found ready to give efficient 
cooperation in the arduous enterprise on which I purpose 
next year to engage may be fully realised. 
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COHTEIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF ^lEDLllVAL WEAPONS 
AKD WARLIKE APPLIANCES m EUAOPE. 

Br JOHir aswiiT. 

JOUmSQ TAUPLATS OF THE SIXTflEllTH CBNTUBT^ FBOU 
THE BOTAL ABTILLEBY HUSBUM AT WOOLWICH. 

The High Vamplate for the jousting-laiice here figured is 
from the original piesci ved in the Royal Artillery ^luseum 
at Woolwicli. The surface is richly engraved, and has been 
•* parcel gilt/' Its period appears to be the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. This form of vamplate (? the German 
<-Grarbeisen'') was adopted to supply the place of arm and 
hand defences, and we find that the champion who employed 
it did not bear armour either on his arms or leg?. He wore 
only a cuirass, with tasses for body-armour proper, his left 
side being defended by a large grand'-garde reaching to the 
eyes, the right side by the high vamplate here seen, the legs 
to below the knees by shields fixed to the edge of the saddle^ 
while the head was protected by a salade. The lower part 
of the legs had no defence, being out of the l^tunate 
striking region. The hands are commonly quite bare, and 
not unfrequently we see the fingers of the knight, when run- 
ning his course, profusely adorned with rings. 

An early example oi the >Scharricnncii ^vith liigh vamplate 
occurs in the picture of the Emperor Maximilian and tlie 
Elector of Saxony in 1497, given by Hefner, *' Trachten," 
part ii., plate 109 ; from which subject we reproduce the 
vamplate — our figure 1. A similar one is seen in Tewrd- 
annckh, woodcut 101. The ''Triumph" of tlie Emperor 
Maximilian furnishes examples closely resembling the Wool- 
wich specimen, being divided into two principal parts by a 
notched hne. Se plates 50, 51, 52, 55, and 56. Our figure 
2 is from pkte 51. In Von Schlichtegroirs Tourney Book of 
Duke Wilham of Bavaria we hare many examples of knights 
tilting with the high vamplate. Figure 3 of our series is the 
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usual form of tho defence, and appears in the picture of a 
Scharfrennea ia 1513, plate 17 of the work. Bound ram- 
plates^ also, occur in the volume, and courses with blunt 
lances. In Eiixncr's Tourney Book, 1530, the high vamplate 
appears on page 71, the knights armed as described abore. 
Hefner, in plate 74 of his fine work, has engraYed a speci- 
men preserved in the Dresden Museum, of more elaborate 
arrangement ; our figure 4.^ 

In all these instances there is a prolongation in front, to 
hold the lance ; differing in this particular from tiie Wool- 
wich example, where the tube is placed within the shield. 
Irrespective of this tube, the Woolwich vamplate consists of 
three pieces : a plain one extending from shoulder to wrist, 
reinforced in the lower lialf by an oriLniii iited plate ; while 
at the side a small decorated piece is addt J, being fastened 
to the mainguard by a nut and screw, through a notch similar 
to those seen at the upper edge. It is probable, therefore, 
that tho two empty iioiclies iormerly served to attach addi- 
tional pieces to the upper plate ; and the disjilacement of any 
one of tlicse may, by the rules of the sport, have counted as 
a minor triumph to the jouster wlio effected it. It will be 
seen, by reference to the woodcuts, that the lance-point being 
driven against the bead at the edge of any one of these plates 
would easily cause the attaching screw to slide away through 
the open cleft. The inside ?iew shows us the hook for sus- 
taining the forepart of the vamplate, and the iron tube through 
which the lance passed. This tube is of two parts, the upper 
cylinder moving upon the two lower by means of three nuts 
and Z'formed slots, by which the whole tube could be made 
longer or 'shorter to the measure of about 3 in. Its full 
length is 5^ in. ; interior diameter, 3 in.; which, of course, 
gives the size of the lance at this part, The height of the 
entire vamplate is 2 ft. ; its breadth at the middle, 14^ in. ; 
the weight, 13 lb. 12 oz. 

With thi6 kind of vamplate was commonly used a large 
iron queue, similar to those seen iniiguius o and 4. The 
lances themselves varied, not only in their having pointed 
and blunt heads, but in the stall, in some instances this was 

> See tlio the figure of Aajn»tuv I.» p- 647. This and also the oompaniaai 

Hnto of Saxony, in the Dresden Museum; nguro at Dresdeu representing Albert 

reproduced txom U«£aer'a Trochteaj in liuke of Austria are givea in the illus- 

*'AndeDt Armour and Weapons in tntiona of the Preeden Armoury hj 

Europcii" hy J. Hewitt, toL ifl. iai»» B^ifoh. 
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JoiisLiog Vamplato of the Sixteenth Century (exterior view). Royal Artillery 

Muaoum, Woolwich. 

From a drawing by Walter H. Trcgellaa, Esq. 
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Suite smooth and plain. In others it appearo as rough from 
!ie forest (Von Sdilichtegroll, pbte 28 ; Hefner, plate 90). 
Frequently it is painted with two colours twining from end 
to end. Again, the whole length is covered with ostrich 
feathers of various hues ; some have coloured ropes of a kind 
of floss wound round them ; while others are embellished 
with a series of gauzy pufis, having ruijcttes at the gatherings. 
All these, and many more, are well represented in the Bavarian 
Tourney Book, named above. The same volume exhibits 
two curious modes of hastiluding ; one shows us the cham- 
pion encountering a group of three tilters, a deed of sufficient 
daring, as it appears to our post-mediaeval perceptions, but 
surpassed by a later example in the same record, where we 
have the Duke of Bavaria attacking and attacked by a band 
of fve knights : — Der Herzog halt ein Geseilenstechen mit 
fiinf Bittern." 

The Fighting-lance of this period is well depicted in 
Tewrdannckh, plates 89 and 92. 

We have already noted that examples of the High Vam- 
plate are to be found in the Tower collection, Nos. f , and 
There are also specimens in the Mus^e d'Artillerie at 

Paris. 
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CHARTER OP HENRT YII. TO THB FRANCISCAN FBIAR8 AT 
GREENWICH, AND AN IlfEDIXED SEAL OF THE WARDEN. 

Dm Ciiartar OOmmuuiCitCMl by JOSFPII BURTT, Es ).. A^csistant Kecpar of PabUe Bmmw^ 
md the iieal oouthbuted l>y the Kev. JAMEti QHAVES, M.A. 

The History of the Coiivcjit of Franciscan Friars at Greenwich, a house 
of royal foundation which seems to have been situated closely adjacent 
to the palace, long a favorite resort of the court and demolished by 
Charlos II., has remained in much obscurity. Our attention has reccutly 
been called to the eharter granted bj Henry YII., not manj months 
after his aooession, and hitherto it is believed unpublished» hanng, ao far 
as we arc aware, been only cited briefly by Hasted, Lysons, and some 
other writers.' It has been thought desirable to give at length a docu- 
ment that may be on acceptable contribution to tbo history of Kentish 
monasteries. 

It appeals that a religious honse bad been founded at Qreenwieh bj 
Edward III. in 1376, for Friars Minorites, or Dominicans, according to 
Fhilipot ; it was a cell to St. Peter's Abbey at Ghent,^ to which the jnanor 

of Grccnwicli appertained as part of the endowment of their cell at Lewis- 
ham ; tlio manor of the place last-named l»ad been given to the Abbey 
near Ghent by Eltrude, niece of King Alfred.' Lysons has obserred, 
however, that ho bad found no record of the ISrandation of a priorr at 
Qreenwieh by Sdwatd III., bj the persnastoo, as it had been alleged, of 
Sir John Norbury, his treasurer ; and he remarks that there is groat 
reason to believe that no such house existed, but that it has been con- 
founded with the Benedictine priory of Lewisham/ Henry V., in tho 
second year of his reign, suppressed the alien priories throughout Eng- 
land/ It has bocn asserted by Wccrer and other writers, that the friars 
were at that time expelled from theur honse at Oreenwleb» and their 
possessions bestowed by the king on the CarUnuian priory whieh he had 
recently founded at Shene.^ 

In 1480, as stated in tho Annals of tho Order, Edward IV. conferred 
with tlie Vicar-general, William Bertholdi, being desirous to bring tho 
Fnars Observaiits, or Franciscans, mtu ilngiund. Edward granted them 
their first e»tabliBhment at Greenwich, of which Slxtus lY*, in the year 



* Hist, of Kent, vuL L p. {>50 ; Ljsons' 
BoTiroiw, Tol. iv. p. 4M. 

» Ai:.':i Pi lories, vol. ii. p. 138. 

> Dugdale, Hon. Angl, edit. Odtf, t. 

yi. p. wr. 

* Lysous' Eavirons, ui supra. Sir 
John jkorbuiy do«s not appear to have 



been treasurer until 1 Hen. V. 
• Rot Pari., vol. It. p. 22 ; Alien 

Priories, vol. ii. ]>. 111. 

« Weever, Fua, Mon. p. SiO; Dugd. 
Moo. AugL, Tol. ti. p. 29 ; LMnbsrdsy 
Poramb. ol KeoL QfMnwiob, aes a a. 
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befm nentlonc l, s^metioned their acceptance^ At tliis timet poiaibly, the 

eonTent nmy have become a Wnrdenship.* According to the Bupposittoa 
of Hasted, Edward founded the couvcnt near liis jialaco tlirough the per- 
Buagtou of hia Bister, Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy. Lamburde, liow- 
erer, states that tbej " obtained bj the means of Sir William Cot bii^^o 
(m Bome thuke^ a ehauntrie with a little Chapel of the Holy Crotse, a 
plaee yet extaot in the towtie,"» 

Bj the subjoined document, dated Dec. 14, 1 Hen. VII. (a.d. 1485)* 
it ap|»€ars that the king-, — on the humble prayer of the Friars OLscrvaitts 
of liu; Order of St. Frnuois in East Greenwich, and in conoidcra l i o 1 1 that 
his predecessor Edward iV. had, by license of the Pope for the founda- 
tion of a coQTent Uiere, granted to the said Friara a eeiiain parcel of land 
with baildings thereon, adjacent to the rojal manor or pauee* the said 
premises having been purchased by the king for the erection of a ehiucb« 
eoiiTentual hMiMyif^s, and other requisites of tlio liouso thus newly 
founded, and that the Friars, liaving taken posses.slon and havinc )nid the 
first stone with great solemnity, began to coustruct certain siunll buddings 
(" paupereulos domunculos") in honor of the Blessed Virgin, St. Francis, 
and AM Saints, — granted and confirmed the said premises thus bestowed on 
the friars by Edward IV., and founded a oonvent to consist of a Warden 
and twelve brethren at the least. It is stated that Henry VII. subse> 
qucutly rebuilt their convent (rom the foundation he was doubtless a great 
patron and promoter of the Order, wliich was indebted to that sovereign 
lur not less than six convents iu various parts of England. 

The royal eoncessioos to the Friars of Greenwidi were ratified with no 
ordinary solemnity ; the attesting witnesses of the new foundation were 
the arehbishops — Thomas Bourchier, cardinal and primate of Bn|^nd« 
and Thomas Rotheram, archbishop of York, at that time treasurer of 
£ugUuid ; he had been ehancelioir in the troublous times of Edward ^V. ; 



^ la the library of Corpus Coll. Camb. 
VS. Ko. elxx, are to be found, No. 43, p. 
72, " Testimouiutn fun lationia domu3 
fntrum minorum de observautia in villa 
de G. [Greenwicfal Roft dioe. per Ed- 
wardum IV. 2 Julii, 14S2. — Cuufirmatio 
«giudem domus per cviscopum RofL vir< 
taie commlaiionis aaede anostoUca,eodem 
die ao snao." CataL ed. dae. Nasmitb, p. 

Oreonwich does not occur in the Ikt 
of the Custodies and Wardenships of the 
Frinrs Minor in Fnglaud, nmon^t the 
uiofc conveuti of the Wardeuabip of 
London, as given by Mr. Brewer in the 
** .MoTiumenta Franciscana," edited by 
bim for the series of Chronicles and 
Memorials under dirseUon of the Master 
of the Rolla, appendix, p. 579. 

' Perambulation of Keut, written in 
1570; see the account of Greemvioh, 
under the year 1480, cited also by 
Weever,p. 339« Hasted, and other Kent- 
fahbutorisns. 

' In the edition nf Dugdale's Monoati- 
COQ by Caley, and iu other noticee of the 
confeii^ the date isecroneouily gtTea as 



im, 

* Dagdale, Mod. Aii^1.,to1. ^ p. 1512, 

efVit. Culey, citing Hist, of the Eu^'lish 
Franciscans, p. 216, where it is stated 
from the aniiale of tbe Order tbat Hen t-y 
Vir. built for the Francisc aus three con- 
vents from the foundations — namely, 
Greenwich, Newark, and Richmond. 
Lambarde observes that " (as Polydore 
and Lilly say) King Hoorie the Seventh 
buildcd for them that house adjoining 
to the I^luce which is there yet to be 
scene." Perarab. of Kent, Tin Icr Green- 
wich. Tbe convcut stood ^ according to 
Hasted, adjoining to the west side of the 
palace, where the r<''ad, now kiiowti by 
tiio name of the Fnara' iioad, points out 
tbo eltuntion. After the final cxjailuon 
of the friars by Elizabeth in 1669, tbe 
priory buildings hud been used as pai t of 
the palace ; they were acid by the Par- 
linnieiitary Commissioners in 1(352, and 
were, probably, demolished when Charles 
II. began to rebuild the i^lace ; the eits 
is no V occupied bj psrt of Oiesnvidi 
HoB^itaL 
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also John Alcock, liislinp of Worcester, lord chancellor, and Peter Conr- 
tenay, bishop of Exeter, keeper of the Privy Seal. With these eminent 
ecclesiastics are found as witnesses, Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, uncle 
of Ueory VIL» and John do la Pole, Duke of Suffolk ; also John de 
Vera, Barl of Oxford, lord ohamberlaio, who had reoently been restored 
to all Ills honors and poeMtuons, and the Earl of Nottin^rham, earl mar* 
shal, Sir John Fitzwaltcr, steward of tlio household. Sir William Stanley, 
chamberlain, brother of Sir Thomas JStanlcy, created enrl of Derby, tiio 
hero of Bosworth Field, and Sir Richard Croftes, treasurer of the royal 
household. It may deserve notice, as evidence of the favor and consider- 
ation of this mercign to the Fraaeiioaiia. thai his lettera patent ahould 
have been thus attested by the great offioeFS of the realm and prineipal 
officials of the court. 

Of tho subsequent history of the convont it may suffice to state, that 
Henry V^III. was, in tho onr!y part of liis reign, a zealous promoter of 
the Observants. At tiio rec^uest of tho Friars of Greenwich ho granted, 
in 1516, a yearly pension of 1000 erowns to the brethren of that Order 
who kept the Holy Sepolchre at Jerusalem.' His qneen, Katharine of 
Arragou, showed also muoh faror to the Fraaeiseans ; one of the brethren 
of Greenwich, John Forrest, was her confessor. She was indeed her- 
self, it is stated, of the third Order of St. Francis, and she was accustomed 
to rise at midnight to be present at matins and lauds, to tho great ediBca- 
tion of her subjects, m the church of tho convent at Greenwich,^ They 
requited her favor by warmly espousing her cause in the affair of her 
divorce ; and thus so greatly irritated the king that he auppresaed the 
Order of Observants throughout England. The convent was dissolved 
August 11, 1534. On the accession of Mary, the Friars were reinstated 
in their possessions, and their convent was repaired at her cost, in remem- 
biunce, it is said, of their attachment to her uiuther. Ihey were fiually 
expelled by Bliiabeth In 1559.' 

No seal of the Convent of Greenwich has, so fares we are aware, been 
noticed. We are indebted to the Rev. James Graves, secretary of the 
Kilkenny and S.E. of Ireland Archroological Society, a zealous anti- 
quory, whose frequent courtesies we ackiiowiedc^e with (gratification, for nn 
impression of tlio seal of tho Warden, of which tho matrix has, wo fear, 
been nnfofttinately loat. Kr. Oravet iofomu us that the impression, now 
in the eolleotion of the Kilkenny Society, and from which the accom- 
panying woodcut has been executed, was given to him about 1849 by a 
Rouinii Catliolic ecclesiastic, iho Into Rev. Dr. Nowlan, P. P. of Gowron, 
county Kilkciiuy, by whom it iiad been received, about forty years pre* 
viously, irotn some person connected with the Dominican Abbey of Kil- 
kenny. It was stated that the impression in question was from the 
ancient seal of that monastery. The Dominicans, Mr* OraTOS observed, 
have become repossessed of the remains of their ancient house in Kilkenny, 
by lease from the Tynte family, the present owners of the site. Mr, 
Gravos has in vain sought to tince where tho matrix may now be found. 

Tlie seal, now first pu!)Ii.-h( ,1, is of the pointed oval form ; tho device is 
the AssuiiipLioa of the iilct^iitd Yii'giu, who is ficcn su^ipuited by four angela; 

' Hiat of the English Frnnciacaua, p. * Hist. Engh Francitcans, ul avpra. 

218, citing Wadding's Annals of tbo < Haatod, Hiat. of Kent, and Lyaous' 

Order; seo also Hial» Mia. Provin. Angl. KnvlronBi Vol. It. p. M4. 
Fkatmm MiDonim, p. 41, 
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ft ndtaol $iimhus around her liMid ; boneath is an escutcheon of the arms 
el France and England, quarterly, ensigned with the head of a cheruh ; 
the legend, in the bold capitals of the latter part of the fifteenth ceudirj^ 
is (tfi «xUnto) as foUowt :~8iaiLLVM * qardiaki • OBTMWTCEirais. 




awdofUisWMdtaof thdFhmdicangriMiatQrewnfle h . From an impreulon proMrved in the 
MMwmorilMlEfllMniyAvebMloglMdBoaMgr. (OHglMldMX 

We maj assign the seal to the period of the foundation of the Franciscan 
convent at Greenwicli by Henry VII., in the first year of Ins reign. The 
lettering, it may be observed, is introduced upon a border or fillet that 
appears, in the impression, slightly raised, as seen in a feir mairieea of tbe 
period, abore the field of dio seal. It is possiblo that tbe letlen may have 
boon Impressed on the metal by meant of punehei. Qnatrefoils are used 
to separate the words of the legend. 

We proceed to place before our readers the instrument preserved in the 
Charter Roll of the first year of Henry VII., in the Public Record Office. 
We are indebted to the obliging assistance of Mr. Burtt in bringing to light 
a Taloable doeiiiiieiit» for wbieb no plaee had been found amongit the toIv- 
aunons additions oompOed fbr ihe new edition of Dngdale's Monasticon. 

A. W. 

Boi. 0am. 1 Henr. YIL Ko. 24 [aj>. 1485.] 

Box aiebiepiseopis cpiscopis abbatibns prioribns dneibus comitibns 

haronibns justiciariis Tice-coniitibus prepositis niinistris ct omoibos halliTis 
ct fidelibus suis salutem. Sciatis quod nos, ex humili supplicatione frntnim 
minonim de observantia ordinis Sancti Francisci in villa do Estgrenewiche 
in Comitatu Kancie comniorantium, accepinius qualitcr Edwardus nuper 
Rex Anglie quartus antecessor noster carissinius, ex suu mero motu et 
deoationo qiiibos ad eorom ordinem et funiliam movebatur, a snmmo 
Penlifiee petiii et obtinuit auetoritatem fmdandi unam domnm sen oon- 
fentiini pro nsn et habitatione fratnim ordinis et familie ipsorum, sicut in 
bulla dcsuper impetrata plenius continctur. Demnm dictus Edwardus 
nuper rex auctoritnte sibi concessa uti volcns, missis in dicto loco de Est- 
grenewiche Domino Jacobo Norwicensi et Domino Edmundo Rofiensi cpis- 
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OOpis ab ipso Bdwitdo super It«ge speclaliter ad hoe deputatls/^certam 

parcellam terro stio cum covlh antiquls domibus dcsuper edificatis in dicta 
villa dc Estgrenewichc, manerio nostro adtunc suo alias dicto placea regia 
coQtigue adjacentem, continentcm in latitudine duodccim rirgatas terre et 
in longttudine sczaginta et tres virgatas tcrre, per ipsam tegjuak de eiue 
propriis pectmiit emptam, ad eccleaiam cimitoriiun cUnslnim refeetorinm 
dormitorium ortos aliasqae domoo necessarias ad oonT^tum dieti ordinia 
requiaitas, certis fratribua ordinis et familic ip!5orum tunc propcntibu", ot 
cotoris aliis fratribns ejusdem ooiam onlinis et familio in dicto loco cxtunc 
futiiria tcmporilnis snccedentlbu:!, pro jioriictuia usu ct habitationc ipsorum 

SrcdictoruQi iratruui rninorum de observatiUa, do uovo tulitcr construendas, 
edit coatalil et assiguavit; ao eosdem fratret, fonto pfimo lapide eoram 
fatori oonTflntnB com solenniiitate speciali in talibus fieri solita» in plenam 
powesaionem et seislnam inde poiait. Bt insaper hoc fratres ^edieti, sab 
spe et confidentia doni prcdicti nuper Keqia ct finc^rtientatione premissorum 
Buccessioiio fienda, diversas pauperculas domunculas .id Dei et beatissime 
Virginia Marie Sanctique Francisci ac Omnium Sanctorum iaudem et 
gloriam, pro salute et prosperitate totius regni Anglie imperjpetaom depro* 
eaturi, ame propriis laboribiw •nmptibiia et aodoriboe lotentiODe premissa, 
deTOtienenonnullommfideUiim eie in hac parte aaaistente* de novo edificare 
incepenint. Nos, non solum piam intentioncm predict! nuper Regis 
bonasque dispositioncm dovotlonom sumptus et laborcs corundera fratrum 
die ac nocte in orntionibus precibus ct jejuniia ibidem Pen f/imulantium, 
vcruiu ctiam qualiter inter cetera misericordie ct pietaiia upora divinorum 
eelebratio a eaeerdotibna Terieqae Pet Tieariis eanoniee minietrata aliornm 
emniam maxime sit snprema ; quamque meiitorium foreeredatnr hajnsmodi 
ministerium sostentare in qno miserime peccatorum anime ab eonim 
macul)<^ piirgnte refrigerium conceqmmtnr ot veniam, ac fragilesjn cnlparum 
voluptatibus dcTiantes adviam gratie reducutitur intime considerantes, 
do gratia nostra speciali ac ex ccrta scicntia et mere motu nostris uniiin 
conventum sive domum Fratrum Minorum de obsenrantia porpctuis futniis 
temporibus apud dietamTillam de Estgrenewiche ad landem et gloriam Dei, 
nt saperiua dictam est, ae beatissime Mario Virginis et Sancti Francisci et 
omnium sanctorum, de uno gardiano et duodeeim fratribus ad minus, institu- 
ondum renovandum et continuandnm juxta eorum regulam ct stntnta ac 
alias laudabilcs consuctudines ordinatas ct npprobntas ac ordinaTulas et 
approbandas fundavimus erc^Limus creavimus et. stabilivimus ac per pre- 
aentes fundamus eregimus ereamus et stabninras. Et nt dieti fraties et 
tooeeisores eonim pro bono statu nostro dum agimna in bnmanis ae pro 
anima nostra cnm ab. hae luce xnigraverimus imperpetanm deprecentnr, 
dedimns ct conccssimus ac per prcpontca damns et conccdimus cisdcm gar- 
diano et conventui ac fratribus prcdictis ac successoribus fratribus suis 
ordinis et familic prcdictarum terras et tenemeuta superius specificata cum 
omnibus et singulis suis pertincntiis ima cum domibus desuper edificatis ; 
babenda et tenenda aibi et snooesaoribus snis de nobis et heredibns nostris 
in libcram piiram ct pcrpetuam elemosinani imperpetuum absque aliqua 
inqoisitione sive aHquibu."? inquisltionibus inde virtute brevis nostri dc ad 
quod dampnum aat alitor fieuda sive capienda qnofjiiomodo, ct absque 
nliquo tine scu fcodo inde nobis aut heredibus nostris seu ud opus nosv.um 
aliqualiter reddcndis solvendis sea faciendis, statute do ten-is et tencmcntis 
ad manum mertnam non ponendis ant eo quod ezpressa mentio de vero 
falore atmoo aeii aliqno alio Tslore terrarom et teaementomm predietorum 
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in presentibns nuninie fsfta exlstit, vel aliquo alio statute acta ordtnalione 
sive provisiotic in contrariimi factis ed'ith ordinatis seu provisis, aut nliqtta 
re causa vei materia io aliquo noD obstanttbus, Jure epeciali ecciesie paro- 
ehialU cujuscumque semper ealvo. Hiia testibus, Veiierabilibus Patribtui 
TiMNM CantuarieDBi totiui AngUe Primate, conaaogaineo no^tro eariMimo* . 
et Tboma EboracensI Primate ae Theaatirario Anglie, archiepiscopia ; J. 
Wigoniteosi Cancellario nostro Anglie, et P. Exohiensi Custode privatt 
si;:illi nostri. episcopis ; Jasperi Bedofordic avunculo nostro carissinio, et 
Jolianne Suffwlcliie, ducibua ; Johanuc Oxonie nia<^no Camerario et Tlioina 
Kot^ughamie Mareseallo Anglie, Gomitibus; ac diloutis et tidelibua noHtria 
JohaoDe Pitswater seneiQallo, WUlelmo Stanley Camerario^ et Rieardo 
Croftee Thesaurario hoapitii nostri, militibus, et aliia. Batam permaBtta 
tMWtnm apod Weatmonasteriani jdiij. die Deeembrii. 

Per brere de prifito dgillo el de dato» ke, et pro Deo quia panperee. 



TOL, xxnL 
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NOTEMBEE 3, 1865. 

The 1CARQUE8S OambbHi K.G.» President, In the Chair. 

The nttendunco at this, the openinc; nif^ptin;^ of a nctr session, wns more 
than usually numerous. The noble CJhairmau took nccisioi!, on tlie re- 
assembling of the Society, to advert to the cordial vrclcotne aud iio»{>i tali- 
ties that they had found iu Dorset, amidst scenes of great archseological 
interest. Lord Camden expressed the satisfsotion with whieh be had 
participated in the proceedings of the annual meeting held at Dorchester ; 
he congratulated his nrchieological friends arouud him on tlie success 
that had attended their congress, and on the accession of many energetic 
recruits to the ranks of the Institute. Tlie choice of the place of their 
ne&t annual gathering liad fallcu ou the metropolis ; the noble President 
looked forward with gratification to the prospect of fotnre soecesaea under 
the gracious encouragement of Her Majestj* who had lieen pleased to 
sanction a visit to Windsor Castle, with its nwnefotia features of intereat» 

arcbseological nm] artistio. 

The first sultjeci brought before the mi c ting was the discovery of the 
position of tlie Roman IStatiou Othona, the lUMmeaster of Saxon times, 
at St. Peter's Head on the coast of Essex. The eircwnatances that had 
brought to light the long-forgotten yestiges of that important stronghold 
on the Saxon Shore, through works of reclamation under the charge of 
Mr. Hemans, as first annoniu-pd to the Institute by thai gentleman, have 
been stated in a former volume of this Journal.^ The Rev. K. P. Coates 
now described the results of a recent visit to the site under the friendly 
guidance of the Rev. John Warner, rector of Bradwell'^Wto-mare, the 
parish in whidi it is situated. He placed before the meeting a series of 
drawinga by the Rev. U. M. Milligan, and a large cdleetion of coins and 
miscellaneous relics that had been entrusted to Mr. Coates by Mr. J. 
Oxley Parker, ou whose estates the discovery was made, and by whose 
liberality the explorations have been carried on. Mr. Coates gave the 
following account of his expedition, and of the ancient chapel, St. Pcter's- 
on>the-Wall : — ** After a pleasant drive of thirteen milea from one great 
estuary, the Crouch, to the shores of another, the Blackwater, on which 
Bradwell is situated, I recognized from some distance the Western eleva- 
tion of the building, once a church, now a barn, which was with me the 
principal object of investigation. £ut I will first endeavour to give a 

* Arch. Joum., vol. xxll p. 64, 8te also ths notioss bj Mr. fioaoh Smith, 

Gent. 2kUg. 1666, p. i03. 
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dij^bt account of the Bnman easlnm, through the wefttem wall of which 

?t protrufle^. This post, the Othona of the Itinerary, has the walls on 
three of its sides, North, West, nnd Snnth, distinctly trnoonMo : t1»o work 
IB of the kind called empUcton ; the ap|)earance is as follows : — one course 
of stone abore the ground-line, then three sets-otf of walUtiles^ each 
veeediDg the same diBtenoe heyond the one hdow it $ then the Tertieel 
wall It carried up with four eonraee of stone and three of tiles. Noting 
remains higher than this, except on the South side, where there are two 
more courses of stone. The N W. nn<\ S W. corn er*? of the ca«(rum are 
rounded off; about the middie of the West wall tliere is nn opening, 
perhaps a gnte. Further onwarda, to the North, the so'id foundation of 
a tower projects, in form a segment greater than a semldrele, and thirteen 
feet in width where it joins the wall ; agaiost the ronnded N.W. comer 
there is the hase of another semteiroalar tower, fifteen feet in diameter. 
In the North wall there are two openings, possibly gateways ; hut in the 
South wall there is no trace of any gate or tower, and the sea seems to 
hare come nearly up to the S.VV. corner, for at the level of the ground- 
line of the wall there is a layer of sea-weed» eorered hy more recent 
deposits. Of the East wall, towards the sea, there are no remains, and 
some persons have thought that there was no wall 00 that side $ hut it 
»eems more probnl)1«> that it has perished ^y the action of the sea. At 
about 120 feet from tlie South wnll. and ahout 220 feet from the West 
wall, there are ruins of what may have been a later huilding. The 
general dimensions of the work are as follows : — Length, West wall, 
520 feet ; North wall, ahoot 270 feet (now traeeahle) ; South wall, 117 
feet. The eastern opening is about 570 feet, so that the castrum does 
)iof appear to have boon precisely rectanc^nlar. Supposing the Nortli nnd 
South f*ides to have citcndcd about as far as the West anil East, the area 
enclosed would be about seven acres. The ancient chapel, St. PetePs-on« 
iho>Wall, of which the remaining portion, the nave, measures 54 feet in 
length by 26 feet in width, projects about 20 feet heyond the face of the 
Roman wall ; the masonry of its walls for ahout four-fifths of the height 
being apparently original, probably Early Normnn. In the North and 
South wall? thcTf" are renmins of four windows, now blocked up, pbiccd very 
high — the crowns of their arched heads reaching to the top of what appears 
to be the original wall. In the middle of the South wall is a doorway ; 
further towards the Bast a second i and a third in the West wall. The 
Bast end is built up. but there are traces of the arch of an apse, con- 
structed partly with Roman hrichs ; the foundations also of the apse hare 
been exposed to view." 

Mr. Coates noticed also traces of a building to the North, possibly 
a sacristy. He proceeded to dcBcribe certain constructive details, iudi- 
eating, as he helieved, that in a later age, probably the late tfiddle- 
nointed period, the Norman walls were heightened about one-fifth, and 
buttresses oonstrncted to support the additional weight. The numerous 
relics that were placed before the meeting, by kind permission of Mr. 
Oxley Parker, consisted of Roman personal ornaments and appliances, 
fibulffi, styii, combs, armlets, tweezers of bronze, spiudle-whorls, beads, 
rings, &e., with numerons tools, weapons, implements of hone, fragments 
of glass, jet, and Kimmeridge coal. The coins found at Bradwell, about 
200 in number, comprise many of Constantino and his family, and of a 
^oog series of the later emperors. Mr. Coates pointed out especially a 
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coin of CarauBiiiff, of the rare type " Pac.itor Orbis also silrer pdimiM 
of iEthelwulf, and three sceattas, one of them of an unique tjpe. 

The Rev. F. Spurrell offered some remarks on the remiiini dinatetred 
•t Bradwell, and especially on the ehapel deacribed by Mr. CoalM, s 
Btruetitre that some aotiquariea had been inclined to attribute to times 
earlier than the Norman period, usually considered to have been the period 
of its construction, the dt^bris of the adjnccnt Roman Statiotj liaviii>; sup- 
plied the cliitf part of tlio niatonnI». A full account of the reniarkubte 
vestiges of Othona will dmibtless be given in the Transactions of the 
Eatex Archoologieal Society. 

The Count Gonatantine Tyszkievioa» honorary fordgn member of the 
Institute, sent an aooounti with numerous drawiugs, representing leaden 
pellets, or small huUcr, found during the previous summer in the sandy 
bed of the river Bup;, at Drohitcliin, an ancient town on the confines 
of Lithuania and Poland. These objects, whicli vary in size from about 
half an in^ to nearly an ineh in diameter, bear aymbola of very curioua 
eharaoter in vellef, chiefly resembling those oomnionly known as nier- 
ehanta' marks ; and, in a few inBtanees, birds, human heads, also devioea 
oln?:cly resembrmfj such as occur in hernldie bearings of the Slavonic 
nations. These hullm are pierced transversely, as if for suspension by a 
cord, and they bad been regarded by the Society of Antiquaries at 
Wilna aa aeala that had bean appended to grantai, or other doeomenta. 
The Count ia» however, inelined to eoniider them connected with certain 
religious or talismanie purposes ; he sent drawings of numerous sym- 
bn?s rpsernMing those on the leaden pellets, and orcurring on the cincrnry 
urua found in tombs of the Slavonie race. This curious Kubjoct will bo 
more fully brought forward in this Journal hereatteri wiih representations 
of the moi«t remarkable types of the devices. 

Mr. Albert Wat remarked that a large collection of perforated relics of 
lead, precisely similar in form and dimensions, had been submitted to the 
Institute, through the Rev. Canon Scarth, by Miss IJill, of Bath. These, 
however, are unquestionably Roman, and had been found at Brough in 
Westmoreland, near the Station VerteroB ; they seem to boar marks of 
legions or cohorts, also human heads, birds, and singular unexplained 
charactera. Mr. Roach Smith, by whom these relics (of which a very amall 
number of examples had occurred elsewhere) have been published in the 
Collectanea Antiqua (vol. iii. p. 197, pi. ixii.; vol. vi. p. 117, pi. xvi., xvii.), 
is of opinion that they nmy liave been nttarbcd to merchandise by a etring 
passing llirough the pellet, which wag tlu n impressed willi some distinutive 
device, the process employed being that commuuiy med in coutincutuL 
onstom-hooaea even at the present time. If thia probable explanatioD be 
admitted, the little buUm brought under the notice of the Institute by their 
learned Lithuanian ciwraspondont may have considerable interest, as con- 
nected with ancient commerce ; and, if the devices should be satibfactorily 
explained, they may s-upply evidence of the lines of communicatio n by 
which various commodities were transported into Europe at an early period. 
In the absence of certain information in regard to the intentions of the 
pellets found at Brohitohin and at Brough-upon*Stanmore, the numwona 
reliea of a similar description, pierced transversely for attachment by m 
cord, and figured by Fiooroni in his work on ** fiombi Antiehi,'* are well 
deserving of notice. 

The K^v. Canon Scahtb sent a uutice of the discovery of two Komaa* 
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pigs of le«d in th« «iid«iitbftnk of M riTer Fromo *t Bristol. One of 
these rdics of aaoient meUUurgy had bees pnrehMed for the leed worke «t 
Bedeliffo Hill, Bristol, the same establishment by whioh the leaden pig 

found ncnr Blngdon in 1853, and inscribed witli the name of Britjumicu'*, 
had been acquired and presented to the British Museum. Mr. Slmi 
stated that its preservation had been due to the good ta&te and praiseworthy 
liberality of Mr. Arthur Bush, of the Redcliffe Comjianj, and that gentle* 
mmn, appreciating the hifttorieal intereet of euoh relies, bad again uted bie 
infliienee to reacoe the sp^imen lately found, which he had sent tinder the 
obliging care of Mr. J. Reynolds, and presented it to the Institute. The 
inscription on this massa plumbi had not been satisfactorily explained^ and 
Mr. Scarth promised a further account at the next meeting. 

A special vote of acknowledgment was cordiiiUy passed to Mr. Bush for 
bit eourteey and liberal feeliog evinced on the present and also on the 
previous ooetslou. 

The Rev. H. V* Lb Bas, Vicar of Bedfont, Middlesex, gare some 

account of nnira! paintings found in August last during repairs of the 
church of that parish ; he exhibited dniv^ings on a large scnle and photo- 
graphs of these relics of eari^ art. The subject of one of the paititiugs ia 
the Cmeifixion; the outline u distinoUy Tisible, but the coloring is mueh 
faded* The other painting, of whieh a carefully colored fao-simile has 
been exeealed for the South Kensington Moseuni, represents the Day of 
Poom ; it h?is ^nffored cunsiderahle injury. Some traces of a third jininting, 
Mr. Le Bas stated, )ind subse(|uently been brought to light ; it had been 
cut through in furuiing a hagioscope. 

The Very Rer. Cakoh Rock observed tliat, from the style of treatment, 
the first of these wall-deeoraiions may be assigned to the latter part of 
the thirteenth, or possibly to the first years of the fourteenth, century. The 
Saviour is seen affixed to the crosA by three nails only, and the five wounds 
seem to be represented as " wells of morcy." The <le^*itrn of the other 
painting, the Last Judgment, may be regarded as of some what later date. 
The preservation of accurate fac-similes of all such relics of art in our 
eoonlry, as, in the present instance, bad been effeoted through the vigilance 
of the officers of the Kensington If useom, is obviously most desirable. 

Mr. H. W. Kino took occasion to offer a short description of a remark- 
able relic of art rejiresenting the same subject n-? n?ie of tljoso exhibited 
by Mr. Le Bas, and we have been indebted 8u1>s(mju( iitl y to Mr. King's 
kindness fur the iuliowing more detailed particulars: — "in 1844 a large 
mnral painting nras discoTcred in West Ham Chnrch, Essex, which after a 
brief exposure was again covered with lime-wash. The only record is 
eontained in an anonymous pamphlet published at the tune, purporting to 
give a description of the picture ; but, as the writer evidently did not 
understniid the subject, and was uiiac(juainted with Christian iconography, 
his account ia inaccurate and of no archaological value. The renovation 
M the interior of the chureh in Septeraber last afforded a favorable oppor- 
tonity for endeavoring to disclose the picture anew, aod, under Uie superin- 
tendcDce of the Rev. R. N. Cluttorbnck, of St. Maiy^s, Plaistow, it waa 
Buccessfully developed, though apparently in a less perfect condition than 
when exposed in 1844. Its situation was upon the eastern part of the wall 
of the North clerestory, and it extended as far as the second pendant of the 
roof, measuring eight foet in width by five in height. U does not appear 
* that mote than this was visible when previously exposed, but, from some 
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heads which were found on the South side of the chancel arch, it seems clear 
that tliis is onlv one wliig of the subject, whicli probably extended orer 
the East wall of the nave, niid to an <'qnnl distance on the North and South 
sides. The whole subject undoubtedly represented the Final Doom. Upoa 
tbe But wall was doubtleas depicted our Lord. The right wing, whieh 
remained, represented the *' Reward of the Righteous/' and the left the 
** Condemnatkmof the Wicked/' of which not a trace could be discovered. 
The plclnre upon tlie north wall, representing thf^ " Resurreetion of the 
Jufit," was executed, not in distetnper, but in oil color, on very rou<;li 
plasterinj;, and covered also part of the stones uf the arch ; in one place, 
where a beam of the aisle-roof comes through the wall« it was continned 
upon the surface afforded bj its section. It appears to be the work of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and was of inferior though somewhat 
elaborate execution. The upper part t>f the painting, extending as high as 
tlie wall-plate, and forming a background to the whole, was richly grouped 
though rudely executed tabernacle work, chiefly white shaded with grey, 
the windows and erockets strongly outlined in black ; and some of the 
windows were oolored red. From the general trsatment, it seems olear 
that this tabernacle work is a conventional repreBentation of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. In the niches were several celestials, eacli wearing a circlet 
with a sninll cto^9 over the forehead, atul among them two of the heavenly 
chcir playing upon gitterus. At the lower part of the painting, below the 
basement of the canopy, were two angels raising the righteous by the hand. 
They seem to have issued through the porteuUised gates behind them. 
There are two of these gates at the lower part of the picture, beside that 
in the upper part of the canopy into which one of the blessed is entering. 
From one of them the angels who are n'«'«isting the risen seem themselves 
to have issued, and to be leading the riL'l teous into the other. The risen 
saints were grouped along the line oi tiio arch in that crowded manner 
usual, as Mr. Clutterbudt remarks, with medimval limners. They are 
singularly irregular in sise, the largest being placed just over the erown of 
the arch, and diminishing as they approached the caps of the columns. All 
were nudf\ ^vith handa cither joined in prnyor or extended if in admira- 
tion. Among the group were two cccleisiastics with red mitres, and a 
cardinal with a red hat. The writer of the pamphlet above referred to also 
noted a figure with a bmird, which he supposed to represent* ''monk, 
friar« or priest," and a royal personage wearing a crown of gold. The 
two angels mentioned as raising the blessed were larger than the other 
figures, and in pretty good prepcrvation ; tlieir faces painted n ith rare and 
not without dignity. They were vested in white albs without cincture or 
apparels. Close to the angle of the wall, where the painting was much 
mutilated, three demons were visible ; one seemed to be falling headlong, 
aa if to denote the abortive malice of tbe evil spirits nnable to hurt the 
redeemed, now placed beyond their power. It appeared to the author of the 
pamphlet that the lower one had a person In his arms, as if hearing him 
away, with an expression of malicious pleasure in liis countenance. The 
writer also conceived that he saw in this part of the picture the representa- 
tion of flames in which others were tormented, which he supposed to be 
'* the suburbs of Hell.'* If such existed it might possibly have represented 
Purgatory, but it was not apparent either to Mr. Clutterbuck or myself. 
The Doom of the Lost was no doubt depicted upon the opposite wall, upon 
the left hand of the Judge, and there was but the least possible space upon 
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the North sido for the introduction of any othnr portion of the JiKln^nicnt 
scene. Since 1 offered a brief unpremeditated description of this pat ti ting 
at the meedng of the Institute, the Rer. R. N. Clutterbtick has kindlj 
plaeed in mj handf tlio meoioir whieh be has prepared for the Jouroal of 
the Beeez Arch ecological Society; and in the present report I have, with his 
permission, availed myself of his more detailed observations. As the 
picture was very imperfect and wholly uaintelligiblo except to those who 
could reach it by a scaffold, Mr. Clutterbuck observes thut lie could not 
suggest any suiHcieut reasou for its preservation, all the rest of the plastering 
heing moreorer to be removed for the purpose of pointing the inner 
masonry. There were indications thnt the whole interior of the ehuroh 
had been freely polychromed in distemper, but only one small portion of 
diapered pattern of late date oould be copied. We are indebted solely to 
the exert us of Mr. Clutterbuck for the development of this interesting 
example of mural decoration." 

By Brigadieu-General LBFRoy, R.A., F.R.S. — An unique steel head 
of a tiUin(»-lauce, of the time of Henry VIII., from the Royal Artillery 
itlu^ieum, Woolwich. It has been figured in this Journal, iu illustration of 
a monoir by Mr. Hewitt. See vol. zzii. p. 295, 

By Mr. Reynolds. — Iron spenr^head found at Rnshell, Wilta. It has 
been assigned to the Anglo-Saxon period. 

By Mr. R, H. Sodes Smith, F.S.A. — A gold ring set with a balas 
ruby cut in form of a prism and engraved in ancient Arabic t luiracters with 
an inscription, interpreted by M. do Loagperier and also by Mr. Stanley 
Poole as signifying Ahmed, son of Tamman/* Mr* Poole, however, 
eeoeiders the first letter of the final word somewhat doabtfdi. The Arab 
character with floriated ornament in whioh the legend is inscribed bdongs 
to the third oeiitury of the Ilegira, the second half of the eleventh century 
of the ('hri>tian era. This engraved ruby is iitated to have been found iu 
Babylon duriiig the expedition of Omar Pasha to Bagdad. The ring is 
now in possesuon of the Count Benedick Ilinski, by whom it was entrusted 
to Mr. Soden Smith. It had been bequeathed to the Count by his eootin, 
Iskender Illai Pasha. — A massiTO gold ring of English work, of the lata 
Gothic period ; it is set with an amethyst, the shoulders of the hoop are 
ornamented with pierced quatrefoiis. — Pair of book-clasps of silver-i^ilt 
filigree ornamented with enamel ; probably of Southern Russian woi kniuu- 
ship. — Sword-guard and p(munel of chiseled steel gilt, the pommel iu form 
of a grotesque figure. Flemish work, soTenteenth century. 

By the Key. J. Hailstonb, by permission of Mrs. Greenwood. — ^A mas> 
sive betrothal ring of silver parcel gilt, the hoop fashioned with two hands 
co»ijoined, and inscribfMj on the outside with the posy, in Old English let- 
t..r>. — nul. si. bien.— Date about 1400 ; weight 124 grains. The ring 
wuB fuuud August, ISGa, at a depth of nearly eight feet, in digging a 
giave at Gains Colne, Essex, for the interment of &e late Rer. J. Ckeen* 
wood, D.I)., Rector of Colne Engaine. 

By the Very Rev. Mens. Viktce. — MS. Psalter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, considered to be the work of an English scribe From tho 
occurrence of the (Icdicatiou of the church of Orfiin<;toii, KliU, lunnnii^st 
annotations iu the cuiuudar, it has bceu iuicrred with much probability 
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that the MS. may have bolon;:'f>(? to some occleBitiRtic, or other person 
connected with that place. — A riclil\ einl*roklered clialice-vail, of Enirljsli 
workmau&hip, date about 1600, aud displujiug the sjuibols of the i:^as6iuu 
with other Mored ivnew* 

Bj the Ber. HAOiBmn B. €. Wauhitt, Preoeotor of Cfaicheeter. — 
Bight leftYOS of • French MS. of the thirteenth ceuturj, portions of a 
poem. They vrcre fooud itk MOM Freneh maaio books in the Cliapter 

Library at Carlisle. 

By Mr. Newman. — Two sculptured mirror-eases of ivory, date about 
1350. A Spanish work in terra>cotta, the head of a cherub ; date, six- 
teenth eentniy. 

JIbdiaval Seals.^Bj M. Holbeceb BLOZAir, F.S.A. — SiUer 
matrix of a seal of the Convent of Austin Friars, or Friars Eremites of 
the Order of St. Augustine, founded, probably in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, at Ballinrobe, on the river Robe, in the county Mayo.- 
It was purchased by Mr. Bloxaiu, at the sale of ancient relics collected 
hy the late Mr. T. Crofton Croker, F.S*A.t dispersed after hie deeeeae in 
lo55. The matrix oonsists of a massive oval disc of metal, measuring 
somewhat less than 1| inch by 1-^^ inch, and nearly f inch in thickneea* 
This disc is possibly of lead oa«ed in silver. A handle of unusual fashion 
is riveted on to it, formed of ^silver plate, terminating in a loop for sus- 
pension, to which three small crusslcts arc attached around its edge. The 
deriee is a heart transfixed by two arrows in saltire. The legend is as 
follows: — steiLLTif : convents : ord'is : erihitt : s. ato : balekrob. The 
last word is introduced in the field of the seal and above the heart. The 
seal is evidently of very late execution. It has been Bun-j^ested by the 
Rev. James Graves, Secretary of the Kilkenoy Arch?T^ological Society, 
that it may have been provided i^ut io42, when probably Ballinrobe, in 
common with other monasteries in Ireland, was reoeenpied. Hr. GraToa 
ohserres that he has seen many oonTentnal seals of that period Tory 
similar in charaeter to that in Mr. Bloxam's possession. The matrix 
exhibited lias been noticed in the Archreologia, vol. xviii., p. 438, an 
impression having been exliibited by Mr. S. Lysons in 1815. The owner 
of the seal at tliat time is not mentioned. It subsequently belonged to 
Mr. J. U. Hearn, an antiquary in the Isle of Wight, by whom it had 
keen pnrehased at Southampton. 

Beeembei' 1, 1865. 

The Marquess Camden, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had received a grati^ng eommuni- 
cation from the Hon. C, H. Phipps, intimating the gracious pleasure of 
the Queen that the mcetiug of the Institute to be held in London should 
be announced as under the special patronage of Her Majesty. 

A men<nr was reeetred from Mr. Jambs BnaiiBiniT, oi Huddersfield, 
deseribiog the exearation of Roman remains at Slack, near that town, on 
the supposed site of Camboduimm, The exploration was undertaken in 

* Duffdale, Moo. Anel. vol. vi. p. 1590, 1337 in the register of the Dominican 

•dit CUej; Arohdall, Hon. Hib. p. 494; Friary of Atheniy ss ''Konastariuai d* 

SteveuB, Mod. Hib. p. 327. This on- Koba." 
Tent was pi'obably that mention«U iu 
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September last, under the auspices of the Huddersfiold ArclisBologieal 

Assocfation. Much interest hati also been talieii in the work hy the Kev. 
James Hope and otlicr meinbera of the Phtlo'snphical Society at Halifax. 
Slack is situated in an elevated position, about 4^ miles West of Iludders- 
field, on ao old road to Mancunium. About forty years since, the attention 
cf mitM|iuuies wes ezeited by the diseovery of a small hypocaust. Recent 
e<eaTati<His have btoogbt to light two similar relics of Roman construe* 
tioiv, one of them measuring 24 feet by 20 feet, the Testiges, doubtless* 
of a buildin;* of importance. Human bones, coins of Vespasian and Non>, 
ontatuents, and pottery, had been found ; also a mas'' ot lead ore, about 
2J0 lbs. in weight. These remains appear to indicate tlic site of baths ; 
aod the latest discovery has exposed the frigidarium, or cold bath, solidly 
eoostnieted of ooncrete, with the usual arraogemente for the supply and 
escape of water. The investigation is in progress, and it has been 
reganled with interest as bearing on the disputed question of the position 
of Camhodunum, Mr. Bradbury cited the dissertation by Mr. Watson, 
read nearly a century ago before the Society of Antiquaries. Doncaster 
had been suggested as the probable site of the Station ; but Whitaker» in 
his History m liaaehesler, entered into the arguments that had been 
advanced, and he had arrived at the eonclosion that the position Is pro- 
bably at Slack, where he pointed out an area of about twelve acres 
within which Rowan relics were found in profusion ; also an altar there 
occurred, inscribed to Fortune by a centurion of the sixth legion ; and 
other inscribed stones have been disinterred. Ur. Bradbary promised to 
give further particulars of these explorations in the West Riding. The 
site was pointed out as debateable ground by Mr. Newton, in his Map of 
British and Roman Yorkshire published by the Institute in 1846. 

A memoir by J. H, Wai kfk, F,^f]., M.D., on the Roman Hyjmcaust dis- 
fnvcred at Slack, lias feulihi tjuently been published in the Transactions of 
the iludderbtield Association, accompanied by three illustrations that show 
the eonstruetion of the work, and the skilfully adapted arrangements of 
the suspemura. 

Mr. OcTAViDS MoROAN, M.P., offered some observations on the interest 
associated with all evidence of the appliances of Roman Inxnry in Britain. 
He had made successful excavations at Caerweut, and Iduuglit to lit^ht a 
very complete series of bathing-rooms, including the Uj>idarium aad.tbo 
frigidarnm. The bath itself was there heated by the fire, so that it 
might be described as at once boiler and bath. 

The Rev. B. Hotohikson, Vicar of St. Michaers at St. Albans, 
gave a short account of the curious vestiges of early architecture 
in hh parish church, now in decayed condition. That venerable fabric 
has been coujparativcly neglected, on account of the greater attractions of 
the Abbey Church. It is well deserving, however, of notice and of 
preservation, as an example that retains portions of which the date may 
be ascertained* The church presents curious constructive featiires, — flint- 
work compacted together by wall-tiles, doubtless obtained from the wreck 
of the Roman city within the area of which the church was built. Its age 
dates from pre-Norman times. We learn from Matthew I'aris that Uloiuus, 
seventh Abbot of *St. Albans, in the tenth century, was a great benefactor 
to the piece ; that he augmented its population, and erected three churches, 
of which St. Michaers was one* Mr. Hutchinson gave a few particulars 
TSgaiding the additions and re^eonstrnetions wUioh the chureh has nnder* 

«M« XXUI. S 
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gone at various periods. Tlicse interesting notices were accompanied by 
a minute report drawn up by Mr. Gilbert Scott, at the request of the 
parochial authoi iiies ; his examination of the dilapidated fabric has aroused 
well-timed exeriioos for its preserTstion. The Tisitor who maj he attracted 
to that aneient ehurch to athnire the monumental stntue of Lord fiaooa* 
one of the finest portrait-effigies of its period, will no longer have oecnsion 
to rccrn't the neglected condition of the structure. More than i^2UU0, 
includi!)g a libera! eoiitt i Ituticu of £'500 from the Earl of Verulam, have 
been already expended on works of urgent conservation. The completion 
of the undertaking demands ud from thowi who value early architectural 
remains. The ruin of the fabrio reared on the work founded by Abbot 
UUinus, has, however, been arrested. Mr. Hutehtnson described windows 
of early character and other features lieretofDre concealed, that had been 
recently brought to light. lie expressed the wish that some archieologiRts 
might be attracted to the spot, through whoso knowledge of eccle- 
siastical antiquities eolain particulars would douhtless he satisfactorily 
explained. The reeeat diacoTeries had become casually known to a 
distinguished aotiquaryt on a Tisit to St. Albans, Br. Birch of the 
British Miisetim ; at his suggestion they wete broi^ht under the notice vf 
his friends the members of tin; Institute. 

Mr. CiiAULEtiTccKEU f^ent a notice of Roman relics found at Exeter. He 
wished to point out an erroneous statement lately made in the liocal and 
other papers regarding the alleged discovery of a Roman tessellated pave- 
ment durio)g|f the demolition of the church tower of St. Mary Major, in 
Exeter. The tower, needlessly sacrificed through recklessness of inno- 
vation which could not be too strongly condemned, had been traditionally 
supposed to occupy the site of a Roman pharos. Ko n)o?aio floor had, 
however, been brought to light. A few decorative pavement tiles, suclt 
as were eommonly used in medieval churches, had occurred amongst the 
debris of the ancient fabric, the wanton destruotion of which had been a 
subject of regret to local antiquaries ; one of these tiles displayed the 
bearing of the De Clares, Earls of Gloucester. Numerous Roman vestiges, 
coins, ornanients, pottery, <tc., were eonstantlv disinterred at Exeter, 
proving the extent oi Roman occupation witiim that city ; the latest dis- 
corery occurrsd in digging foundations for the museum to he erected as a 
metnorial to the Prince Consort ; many antiquities, sueh as Ssmian ware 
with other Roman remains, were found on that occasion, some of them at 
a depth of ten feet below the present level of the street. Amongst the 
Sanrinn fragments Mr. Tucker in'ticed several bearinij: potters' marks ; and 
of these be sent impressions, of which one seems to give the inscription, 
M. F. OBHiw. V. The Iste Lord Braybrooke has noticed gehin. f. and 
OBHiML F. on Sanian ware found in his ezcaTations at Cbesterford ; and 
in the list given by Mr. Jloaeh Smith in his Roman London, p. 104, oeenra 

GEMINI. M. 

Mr. E. Smirkb read extrncts from a Roll found by Mr. Bnrtt among 
records of the Court of Exclie<juer, and relating to tbe burning of lep«'rf« in 
the reign of Edward II. in Jersey. Ilis obsei vations on this cunou^i sub- 
ject have been printed in this Journal, vol. zxii. p. 326, 

Mr. Sprekgel Greaves, Q.C., remarked, that in the unusual case to 
which Mr. Smirke had called attention, it may be inferred that the lepers 
had suffered the penalty either of treason or felony ; otherwise their goods 
would not have been forfeited to the crown, as appeared by the document 
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ID question. It ib evident hj ancient records that in Hhb tliirtcenth 
century criminals wore commonly executed by the furca, or gallows ; 
burying alive ond drowning were, however, not iincoinnion punishments, 
and it appears by the Custuuial of London, about io2Q, that felons were 
drowned in tlie Thames. 

Some additional particulars were eommunieated regarding the pig of 
lead found at Bristol, and presented at the previous meeting by Mr. 
Arthur Bush. The Rev. Cnnon Scarth expressed hia opinifin that llio 
FmptTor designated in the itj^(*rip?ii>n was Antoninus Pius, who succeeded 
Uadnaii A.D. 13S. In this conclusion the learned writer on Roman Epi- 
graphy, Dr. UacCanl, of Univeraity College, Toronto, concurs with Mr. 
Searth ; no pig of lead of that period had previoualy been found. Thia 
interesUng addition to the evidence r^arding Roman metallurgy will he 
more fully noticed and figured hereafter in this Journal. With the 
sanction of Mr. Bush, through whose prniseworthy exertions it hns hecn 
rescued from the furnace, it will be deposited with the series in the British 
Museum. 

The Rer. J. Fuller Russell, B.D., eatled attention to the threatened 

destruction of the sculptured rood-screen in the Priory Church at Christ- 
chureh, Hants, which lias been figured, from a drawing by Mr. Ferrey, in 
this Journal, vol. v. p. 73. A rennm«,trance addressed by the Earl of 
Malniesbury to the daily papers was read, and also a statement by Mr. 
Ferrey, author of the Architectural History of the Ciiurcli. Mr. iiuitt 
infbnued the meeting that the well-timed appeal by the noble Kail, who 
reaides i» the ancient Grange of the Prior at Heron Court, had arrested 
the reckless innovation of modern ta^to Mr. Ferrey. reminded the Inatl- 
tute that their memorial, in 1847, had happily averted a proposition to 
destroy the screen, which has lately been menaced anew tliio'iirli the 
caprice of injudicious promoters of a scheme of improvement, sucii as has 
frequently proved more injurious to monuments of eeclesiastlenl arehiteeture 
than were even the troopers of the Civil Wars. The mreumstaneea of the 
previous appeal for the preservation of the screen are fully stated in the 
reftort of the meetiut^ of the Institute, January 7, 1848, given with a letter 
addressed to the JSociety by the Earl of Mulniciihury, who is the owner of 
a jHirt ion of the church. See the '* i'roccedings of the Institute," in the 
concise abstract at that time issued to the members, p. 13. 

After some discosaion it was proposed by Mr. Oetavias Morgan, M.P.« 
end seeonded hy the Very Rer. Canon Rook, D.D., with the unAuimous 
assent of the meeting, that a remonstrance deprecating the destruction of 
the !icreen, as now for the second time projected, should bo addressed to 
the Committee for the ''Restoration" of tiie Priory Church. 

ffntivittM mm muM of flirt mfyibm. 

By Mr. Hbsderson, F.S.A.— A Persian hunting-horn or olipli.ant of 
ivory, sculptured with representations of animals, foliage interlaced, and 
other elaborate ornaments. 

By Mr. C. Bowysft. — ^The Blessed Virgin with the infant Saviour, an 
Italian work of art in ^SfSO. 

By Mr* W. J. Bcunhard Smith. — A douhlc-edgcd blade forged at 
Soltngen, nod mounted with n cross-guard of Indian work of russet steel 
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inlaid with gold. — A snmll crons-bow, probablj for ft Iftdj't me, the atoek 
inlaid with i^rotesque oruamenU in brass. 

fijr Miss Fpahkinoton. — Drawings of a singular low arch, three feet from 
the grouDd, in the exterior north well of Lejiand Cbureh, Leneaehire. It 
waa snggested by Canon Rock, that this eurioos feature of ehoreh archi- 
tecture may have been connected with the dwelling of an anehortte attached 

to the church. 

A ynlimhlo collection of eaily documents relating to Staffordshire and 
ShropBhiro, and some part« of North Wales, were sent for examination hj 
Dr. Kendrick, M.D.. bj perniisiion of Mr. Whitehall 0od, of Llanereb 
Park* Fltntahire. Tbej locluded varions evideneee of enrieaa interest, 
accwnpanied by sereral remarkable seals, ^peciallj the seal of John de 
Verdon, appended to a grant of Innd in Alvcrton, near Clieadle ; the seal 
of Tlionias Tnlbot, in the reign ol Hetiry V., attached to an instrument 
which relates to his lordniiip of Wroekwardine, Salop ; the seal of William 
of Child's Krcall, in that county ; that of William de Calverhall, near 
Wem, t Bdward IL, alio a eurions seal of Sir Thomas Beek, with ether 
good examples. 

Fchrunr)' 2, 18GG. 
The Marquess Caiidbm, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

The nohle Makqitiss, in opening the proceedings, alluded brieflj to the 

satisfactory prospects of the arrangements for the London Congress* He 
had received from the Lord Mnyor and nmnicipal authorities nssiimncp of 
their friendly dispositions. The meeting would bo inaugurated by an 
assembly in the Guildhall. 

Mr. J. Weatberubad, Curator of the Museum at Leicester, described 
some Roman remains lately found in that town, the Eata of Antoninus. 
In Dccenihcr a large glass vase had been disinterred at a depth of five 
feet in Oxford Street. It is of unusual form, hexagonal, with a single 
handle, and measures about nine inches in height. This sepulchral vessel 
claims notice cliicfly from the circumstance that it contained a fluid, 
covering a deposit of burnt bones, and doubtless intended to preserve 
them from decomposition. On analysis, this liquid proved to be a saUne 
solution with salta of lime ; its preservation in a liquid state is doubtless 
owing to the circumstance that the mouth of the vase had been closed by 
& leaden cap, the lower y>ortion apparently of some vessel, firmly firod by 
hard cement. A pii ( c ui stone (syenite) lind been placed upon thi.s cover- 
ing, but no other protection was noticed around the vase. The discovery 
of liquid under such cuvumstances is a fact of rare occurrence ; in glass 
urns disinterred in Sardinia it is stated that a fluid has been found hetw 
meticaUj enclosed in the rim around the month. The hexagonal form is 
rare in ginsa urns found in this country ; a Roman vase of that f«hape, but 
of larger dituensions than the specimen lately found, was brought to light 
about J 830, in the grounds of the Abbey at Leicester ; it contained bones, 
and waa perfect when disinterred. Ko local depository having at that 
time been established, this relic remained in private hands, and its fragments 
only were brought to the Museum in 1861. These examples of Romsa 
ghi.HS found in Kiigland show considernhlo perfection in manufacture ; such 
vases are mostly globular or four-sided, with ornaments ocoasiooally, or 
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wifli nnnips of the Trtnlcrs in relief upon the base. Tlie vase found last 
year at Leicester bears a wlipcl-shaped device of which Mr. Weatherlioad 
sent a cast ; it was apparently a sort of trade mark." A Tcssei of this 
deteriptioD, of beza|rond form, is pretcrri^ id the British Museum ; it 
«M foaad «i BunwelK near Cambridge. Another, in vnasual premy 
Tation, was dug up a fevf years sinco at ^t. Albaus, with BOpttiehral Teiiels, 
in the churchyard of St. Stephen's parish. It measures fourteen inches 
iti height, nnd is one of the most rcmnrlcnhlo s^vocittiens of Roman glass 
dittcovered in Britain. The discovcrj is noticed, Jouro. Brit. Arch. Ass., 
ToL viii. p. 77. 

Mr. Stuart, Seerataiy of the Society of Antiqnariet of Seotknd* 
offered aome obserrationa on a series of diagrams of incised symbola thai 
oeenr on the Pillar Stones of Scotland, which he exhibited to the meeting. 

Among thori) nro figures of an animal like an elephant, perpents, oresoeiit", 
circular discs, combs, mirrors, and other objects. These symlfol.s occur iu 
simple outline on the rude Fillar Stones, and the same figures are repre- 
■ented on the Groaa Slabs, with the addition of intrieate forma of onia> 
meat. In one ease, aome of the aymhola have been found engraved on 
plates of silver which formed part of a great hoard of treasure dug up 
at Norries Law, in Fife, as described nud figured, Arch. Journ., vol. vi. 
p. 248. Drnwin!T"^ of n]] tlie symbols occur iu the first volume of " Tho 
•Sculptured Stones of Scotland, ' aud they have been figured in this Journal, 
Tol. zir. p. ] 85. 

The great peouKarity of the ajmholi ta the foot thai ihaj are almoal 

liter illy confined to that part of Scotland lying on the North of the Firth 
of Forth, which, in the days of Bede, was the Country of the Picts. No 
fimilur monuments are to bo ftnitid on the ^Vest Coast, the Country of tho 
Scots, and, with one exception, the symbols are unknown in Strath- 
clyde and Galloway. They do not occur on the stones uf liie Celtic people 
of Ireland or Waleo, and thej are unknown to the antiqnanee of Conti* 
nenCal Burope and the East. From the frequent occurrence of the Pillara 
in <K>nnection with ci^ts and mounds, Mr. Stuart had been led to attribute 
a sepnlcltrnl deeijn to the symbols ; and, while he bellcvod that the 
examples on the rude Pillar Strnii'.>4 are earlier in date than the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Scotlaud, it seems plain that some of the Cross 
Slaha partake of the ajmboliam of hoth systems, and are the work of a 
trausition period. Aa indiealive of the early ooeurrenee of the aymhols, 
Hr. Stuart gave an aoeount of a slab on which aome of them were aeulp* 
tMr<Ni, nnt] \\h\ch was found between the ooteraof a etaH eontaining an 
urn and a bronze dagger. 

Mr. Stuart also exhibited drawings of figures sculptured on tho walls 
of sereral caves in Fifeshire recently brought into notice by Professor Sir 
Jamea Simpson* Mr. Stoart gsTO some hialorieal details of these and 
other earea, as retreata of the fiarlj Missiouarioa ; and he pointed out 
that among the Tery miscellaneous g^ups of sculptures which occur on 
the walU (inclndincr crosses of various forms) there are ninny examples 
of those syin'ool-i >\ Inch have hitherto been only found on the Pillars. 
The caves occur in the Country of the Picts as well as the Pillars i and 
in the sculptured eaToa on the South of the Forth, the peeuliar ajm- 
bob du not oeeor. As to the meaning of the symbola, Mr. Stuart 
regarded it as a doubtful and difficult question, from the want of any 
anakgotts examploa with whieh to compare them. It did not admit of 
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anj conclusivo amwer; l)ut the subject wouM he diseus«<C'<1 m a Chapter 
on the History of Symbols, in the second Tulume of ** The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland," sliortly to be published. 

Mr. Stuart concluded by suggesting the great deurabiliij of a thorough 
eiamioation of ibo maaj eaves wbieh are known to have been inhabited 
along the coaats of England and Wales and in which sculptures may occur. 

Mr. Stuart took ihh occasion to bring also before the Institute dia- 
grams of the Chambered Tomb in the great Mound of Maesliowe ia 
Orkney. The mound is placed in tho neighbourhood of the Stone Circles 
at S tennis, and near to it are many smaller barrows. It is about 300 
feet in ciroumference by 36 feet in height, and is surrounded by a trench 
40 feet wide. On its being excavated by Mr. Farrer, it was foaod that a 
|iassage 54 feet in length, formed of great slabs, led from the west side of 
the mound to a central chamber, also constructed of slabs, which were 
made to converge, so ns to form a dome-slia[»cd roof, after the plan of tho 
** Pict's ileuses " of Scuilaud and the Ciughauns of Ireland, hroia this 
ebamher are three openings, giving aocess to three crypts. On the walls 
of the central chamber are many Runic inscriptions, the nomher of letters 
heini; about one thousand. Mr. Stuart regarded the structure as of » 
much earlier date than the ifi'^criptions. It ftp|>eared to him to be of t!je 
same class as New Grange in Ii 'lautl, and he p intril uut various analogies 
between these structures, as wcii as other Cliambered Tombs in Scotland 
and Ireland, and on the Continents As in the case of New Grange, the 
chamber of Mseshowe had been violated by the Norsemen* who probably 
carried off the valuables which it had originally eontuned. The Rutiio 
inscriptions, as interpreted by the late Professor Miinch, are not of earlier 
dntc than the twelfth century ; and, from a reference in one of them to 
*' Jerusalem-farers," he wai> led to believe that the liowo hud been plun* 
dered and the inscriptions written by a body of Crusaders, of whom Barl 
Ragnald was leader, and who wintered m Orkney in the year 1153. Ac- 
cording to one of the inscriptions, the Norse .people were anticipated by 
some <me who carried off much treasure from the Howe, three nights before 
they invaded it ; and, a few years ago, a great hoard was found Bome miles 
from Mae^iioA.j iud in the sand, consisting of silver torques, broociies, in- 
gots, and ^axun coins of tlic tenth century. Ttic only remains found in 
the Howe were bones and teeth of the horse in largo quantities^ and » 
small piece of a human sknll ; in like manner, the only remains found 
at New Grange when it was opened in the seventeenth century, wen the 
bones of animals, and pieces of decrs' horns. 

Lord Talbot DE MALAiui i; made eome remarks on the chflractor and 
date of the chamber at Macshowe, as compared with tiie mound cnciosmg 
similar remains at New Grange near Drogheda. Professor Donaldsoa 
and the Very Roy. Canon Rook took part also in the discnssion on the 
questions suggested by Mr. Stuart's discourse. Lord Talbot, after com* 
mending the energy and intelligence shown by Mr. Stuart iu investigating 
the long-neglected sculptured monuments of JScotland, expressed his 
opinion that the incised devices belong to two distinct periods, the carlie&t 
symbols probably being connected with sepulchral remains, the later, long 
subsequently, may hare been influenced by some form of Christian belief. 

Mr* Shibu, adverting to the remarks that he had offered at the previous 
meeting, iu regard to the burning of lepers, said that the punishment thus 
indicted Latl probably been coutemporaneous with prooeedings in France^ 
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ID 1321, when lepers were condemned for tlic n]1<'«rfMl orime of poisoning 
wells in order to exterminate the Cliristiaii populatiou, their agencjf iianuj^ 
been thus employed bjr the Mahonieiau irViuces of Spain. 

Ifr. Spbbnobl Orvates, Q.C, concurred in the new Ulten hy Mr. 
Smirke ; he Bnggrated that the record teemed to show a confcasion wiih- 
out trial. Lord Talbot, referring to the extraordiDery delusion that had 
prevailed in France in the fourteentli couturj, in regard to the alleged 
poisoning of springs of water, observed tlint, in recent years, when a panic 
prevailed in Sicily through apprehension of cholera, it was believed that 
the malady had been caused by eniissAfies of the Boarbon family, «nd by the 
poisoning of wella through such agents, who were in many instances eruelly 
massacred* 

Mr. HEWtTT gave some remarks on a hand-mortar of the bei^inning of 
the seventeenth century, a rare weapon for firinj^ grenades from the 
phouhler ; it was brought, by permission of Biigadicr-UeQeral Lefroy, 
li.A., from tiie Ivoyal Ariillery Museum at Woolwich. 

A copy of the Surrey of the eastern branch of the Watling Street in 
Northumberland* extending from Portgate on the Roman Wall to Berwick* 
on-Tweed, was presented. This Survey had been carried out by direction 
of tlic late Duke of Northumberland, by Mr. MacTiauchlan, as a sequel to 
the ISurvey of the Roman V\ al!. S|>ocinl thanks were voted for this valu- 
able addition to the library of liie iastiiute, the last evidence of the noble 
iiberalitj shown by the lamented Duke in promoting the investigation of 
the earlier remuna in the northern counties, and a memorable result of his 
•neoura^ement of the study of National Antiquities. 

By Mr. Soden Smith, F.S.A. — Roman pottery nnd a ficfile lamp found 
near Dorchester. Oxfordshire, between the Thame and the Isis. 

By Mr. W. J. BBitiiHAiut SuitH.— FragmenU of ancient pottery found 
on the surface in peaty soil» on part of the elevated plateau known as 
Sunntngwell Plain, near Abingdon, Berks, adjoining Bruncombe Wood, the 
propfTty of Sir G. Bn^vvf>r, Bart. These fictile relics are continually 
turued up by the plough, axni nre found every year in renewed abundance, 
though the fragments are of bn)aller size than furmerly. No traces of a 
kiln have oecurred near the place, but at the foot of the hill there is clay 
in abundance, and modem brick and tile works eiist there. 

By Mr. Henderson, F.S.A. — Kuttar daggers from Delhi and Oude; 
obtained from tlie collection formed in India by the late Earl Canning. 
These wenpr>ns were intended to be used with the left hand, whilst the 
right grasped the " tulwar," 

By Mr. S. Dodo. — Representation of the figure of Edward tlie Con- 
fessor, from the Bast window in the chancel of Bomford Chapel, Bssez, 
which is dedicated to tho Virgin Mary and the Confessor, The chapel 
was built in 1407, and the painted glass appears to have been *' renewed," 
according to an inscription placed under it, by the chnpcl warden, in 1707. 
Lysons (Krivirfm««, vol. iv. p. U>3) states that in the East window of the 
North aidie were iurmerly the figure of the king with thube oi two pilgrims 
by whom the ting was brought to him, according to the legend related in 
this Journal, toL zii. p. 103. The figure the Confessor has been 
engraved by James Smith. 
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By Mr, 11. G. Boiin. — Painting in tlie stvie of tlie Flemisli scliool, the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour, surrounded b)' an^^els. This Bpeciuieu of 
earlj Art* es^cuted on a gold ground, &m been ettribnted to Uabiue. 

By the Rev. llACEBiinB Walcott. B.D.^SUver reliquary in form of « 
Bcull. probably of Spanish work ; ibte ■eTeateeiiih eeotiirj. It belongs to 

Mr. liicnnln Copi, of Doptfoid. 

i!\ .Mr Lewis IIim), of Siilton, Surrey.— Series of pliotnrrrapliic fac- 
BiuiiUH ot the illuutiiiatioiie ia the Grimani Breviary preKiveJ in tiie 
J.ibrury of St. JiJ ark's, Venice. Theee exquisite miniatures, 110 in 
niiRiber, iiieludo ehieflj the masterpieeeB of Memling, with paintings by hia 
eeliolars and coadjutors, Qerard ran der Meire, Anthooy of MessiDa, and 
Livien de Gand. 

By tlie James Bepk. — A dccoratiro pavcmftit tilo, honring a key 

ciipigncd witli a coronet, jwssibly the device of tlie i'ojnings family. — 
Knuiiteled locket, enclubiui; a portion of the hair of the Princess ElizalM th. 
daughter of Charles I.« obtained when her remains were brooght to HgLt 
in Newport Church, Isle of Wight, in ]79d.~Wateh, of oval form, made 
by Bateman, a skilfol ar(i6cer of the seventeenth century. — Portrait of a 
hulv, by Georpe Chinnery, an artist wlio first e.vhibitcrl nt the Royal 
Aeadi niy in 1791 ; be went to Ciiina, and painted miniatures for some 
years at Canton. — A design for the copper coinage of 17S8. 

Mrs. AiExAnmt Khbe seat from Yieoiia for presentation to the Insti- 
tnte a series of photographs of eiamplea of Ifedimral Art preaenred in 
tiiat city. 

By Mr. E. Prpts. — The ** Original Declaration thankfully laying bold 
of His Majesty's free and general Pardon," publihiicd by the House of 
Coninious, June, 1660, in pursuance of the King's sign manual is.sued ui 
Breda. — Crowu piece of Edward VI., 1551, and crowns of Charles I., one 
with the harp mark, the other with the star. 

By Sir T. B. Winhuioton, Bart., M.P.— A document of the time of 
Charles I., to which is appended an impression of the Qreat Seal in un- 
usually perfect condition. 

March 2, 1866. 

The Marquess Camdek, Iv.G., President, in the Cliair. 

It was annonnced by the President that TTis Royal IJiglinefls the Prince 
of Wales bad been pleased to hititnatc liis consent to be announced ns 
Honorary Prestdcui of the Annual Meeting of the lostilute to be held in 
London. 

Mr. W, H. Trbobllas read a memoir relating to the British fortress at 
Wimbledon known as Cssar's Camp, and supplementary to that which he 

had communicated at a previous meeting. He placed before the meeting 
an accurate plan of tbe camp, from a reCent Survey, which will be pub- 
lii>he<i with his memoir hereafter. 

Mr. OciAViua Mougan, M.P., gave a description of a mosaic pavement 
' found early in January «f<., at Caerleon, Monmouthshire^ the Roman /sea 
SiUmnu The design represents a labyrinth of rectangular form, resem* 
bling that of certain Roman mosaics preserved in Italy, Switzerland, dte., 
but no exnm})le bad previously been, found in England. The pavement 
had been removed with great care, under tbe direction of Mr. J. £. Lee, 
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F.S.A*, Seeretary of the MonmouthBLire Arcbaological Aaaooiaiion, ia 
wboM miuenm at Caerleou it haa boen deposited. This interesting addi« 

tfon to examples of tessellated floors in this coinitry will be given in the 
publications of that Society. Mr. Morgan stated that the area of the 
chamber was al>out 13 ft. bj 11 ft. The pavement lay in the churchyard at 
s depth of aboai 4 ft., oo the north aide of the ehofcb ; the portiona that 
are defieieiLt moat hare heen deetrojed in early timea in forming gravea. 
According to tradition there had atood a Temple of Diana where the church 
was subsequently erected. The pavement is wholly of black and wliite 
tesserWt with the exception of a vase, introduced in the design, and deco- 
rated with a few red tesserce. The ground is white; the central part 
representing a labyrinth that measures 8 ft. square. 

Major What, ft.E., aent aome partieulara of disooreriea that have 
occurred in tlie course of recent pnblio worka in Portland ; by his kind 
direction some of the relics found there were sent by Captain Tyler, the 
ofHcer in charge in the island. Within the old entrenchment on the upper 
portion of the West slope of the Verne Hill, an lulcinicnt was found ; the 
body had bccu deposited without cremation iu a cist formed of stone slabs 
act edgeways and covered with aimilar pieeea of atone ; no trace of any 
internal coffin was notieed* nor any weapon or ornament. Similar inter* 
ments, as shown by diagrams submitted to the meeting, had occurred in 
the neighbourhood ; in one instance a small ci'^t, in which tlio corpse of an 
infant yirobnhly had been placed, wna found i}ing E. and W., with the 
feet tu the West ; transversely, to the West of these three graves, there waa 
a fourth placed N. and S.» the feet to the South. These cists^ which 
lay about four feet tinder the surface, were in each inatance wider at the 
head than at the foot, and broken pottery was found adjacent to them. 
On the top of the Verne Hill was disinterred a large urn, laid on its side, 
on tho breast of a skeleton found with two others huddled together in one 
cist formed of slabs of stone of an upper Portland bed ; the slabs were 
placed in like manner aa ia the graTca already noticed. The nm con- 
tained a email onantity of charcoal. On the 'South slope of the Verne Hill 
had been brought to light, within a cirenlar stone wall of dry masonry, about 
fifk. in height and 6 ft. in diameter, a skull of an ox {lios hnnlfrons ?), 
with decayed bones and a qnatitity of ashes. In conrso of works in tlmt 
part of the islaud were also found a dii^c of Kinimeridge clay shale, the 
bones of a human finger with a spiral bronze ring, and a gold Gaulish 
coin. On the Korth Common, below the Verne Hill, had been found an 
entire skeleton, laid B. and W. in a cist of the same construction aa 
the others, and covered by loose slabs, the whole being of shale : within 
this cist were iron nails, that had apparently been i!?cd in forming an 
iuternul coffin of wood, of which no other traces appeared. Several similar 
graves were likewise exposed to view in this locality ; and, in excavations 
for draioa on the North Common, pottery, Roman coina olP Veapaaian (?) 
and Antoninoa, an enameled fibula, a bronze ring, a flat circular stone, 
poaaibly a quoit, and pieces of the lK»na of deer and other animals, cut 
of by the tool, were collected. Theac, with other rctlica^ lay at a depth of 
about two to four feet. 

We aro indebted to Mr. JonN Evans, F.S.A., to whose courtesy and 
Bumiamatie akill we hare been often indebted, ibr the fidlowing partieulara 
regarding the gold coin, already noticed, found a few yeara ago near the 
aoHaee, en the War Department land, Thia piece ia regarded by Mr. 

TOI* xxuu o 
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Evans as Gaulish rather than British. The type is figured from a specimen 
found at Soissona by M. Lambert, NnmismatiqueGauloise du Nord-Ouest d© 
la France, pi. vi., no. 5, and in the Kevue Numism.. vol. ii., pi. iir., no. 2. 
The nearest approach to the type, among goU coins claimed bjr Mr. l^vaus 
as British, is that giTao in his ▼sluablo work* pi. B., no. 9. 

A rilfer penny lately fonnd near the surfaoe in Portland, and sent by 
Captain Tyler, was ascribed by Mr. Evans to Henry III. ; it is of hia 
Clns<' v., with tlio '♦little old head" of ihn.t kinpr. It was "truck at 
London. The moneyer is terhi on lysd ; namely, Teni le Cliauoier. one 
of the ** Custodes Monele " in 1222. 

Mr. J. JOFS BooBRS eommnnieated a notioe of a maral grave, a stOM 
coffin, and two efiBgies of persons of the family of Canninov, in Mawgaa 
Cburoh near Helston, Cornwall. In 1865 the South wall of the South 
trnn<*ppt, which usually has been known as "the Carminow Ai°le," and 
was probably built about the end of the fourteenth century, was (iemoli&hed 
and rebuilt. The wall contained a low arched recess, in which lay a 
Stone cross- legged effigy much defaced ; on the shield is the bearing 
of the Carminow family {<ufur$ a bend or). A female efBgy, likewise of 
freestone, and supposed to portray the wife of the knight* lay on .i ledge 
of the wall near to his memorial, the recess being scarcely of sufficient 
depth to receive a single figure. During the removal of the transept wall 
it was ilibcovcied tluiL a carefully-built p^rave, four feet in depth, formed 
part of its construction, being carried down from the floor line to the 
foundations. This grave eontained a perfect skeleton regularly laid out» 
the arms extended on cither side ; oi the ooffin a few fr^^ents of orna- 
mented metal only were found. The grave was covered by a stone coffioi 
which was built into the wnl!, hrtving its base level with the trnnsopt floor ; 
its form is that in use in tiie earlier periods. It had been splil across and 
repaired, and was filled with rubbish, amongst which were three skulls, 
hones, fragments of alabaster and stained glass, the head of an iron 
hammer, and part of a rake. Two Nuremberg oountefs were found in the 
wall : of these, one bears, on the obverse, a figure seated at a counter- 
board and engaged in niakiiif!; n calculation ; a bonk of ncconnts lies 
open at one end of the table : reverse, the alphabet in ordinary Roman 
capitals. Compare the type, dated 1553, given in Snelling*s Jettons, pi. 
iv., fig. 14. The other is of an ordinary type ; obverac, the imperial 
mound or ReiehsapfiBl ; legend, Hans. Sohultes. lu. Nurenberg ; rererse, 
4hree crowns alteniately with three fleur-de-lys : legend. Qlick. kumpC 
von. Got. ist war. The Carminow family, Mr. Rogers remarked, is of 
great antiquity in Oornwal!, having resided at Carminow in Mawgaa 
parish, as suppose I, iiefoio the conquest. The old Cornish historian, Hals, 
mentions a tnul iu tiic Karl Marshal s court, t. £dw. IIL, iu which Lord 
Serope made complaint that his arms, awun a bend or, had been assu m ed 
by Carminow, who pleaded in defence the antiquity of his family and 
bearing, which, m he alleged, had been granted by Edward the Confessor 
to his ancestor, who was ambassador to the French kin^^. It appears, 
however, that the Cornish squire was conipelk I by Scrope to distinguish 
his coat by a label of thi-ee points gules, as a di^erence." The elder 

* See LgwMi'a Corawall, p. cxx., oxxv., pomsmor of the Carminow estates, ecala 

and a pe<1ifrce in Polwhcle's C innvall, are appendorl ; <}\to about 13^?>— 1361. 

B. ii. 43. To some deeds ia posae&siou Tbo label docs not occur ou my of iUese 

'of Mr. Rogem of Fsarossh 4lie pi sss n t seals. 
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branch of the Canninow family became extinct in the male line, on the 
deatli of Sir Thomas Carminow, abont 1370, leaving three daughters and 
co-heiress. The old Comiah historiatr, William Hals, states that tlie f-nnily 
had their ancient domestic chnpel and burying place at Carminow, of wiiich 
the walls were to be seeu, and where formerly stood tiic luonuiueuta of 
dtven notable penons of tliat ram ; of those, eorlj in tbe reign of Jomoi 
I., when the chapel ot Corminow Barton was allowed to fall into ruin, the 
inhabitants of Mawgan, out of respect to the memoiy of those ancient 
jr*>ntrv, hrotjght from thonce two, a man and womnn, curiously wrought 
and cross-legged, and deposited them in Mawgan cluirch. Daries Gilbert's 
Cornwall, yoT. iii. p. 132. Mr. Bogers is inclined to regard the cross- 
legged effigy aa the memorial of Sir Roger Caiminow, who aoeompamed 
Priaee Edward, afterwards Edward L, in the Crusade of 1270. Joanna, 
widow of Roger de Carminow, occurs in Cornish OTidene^ in 1285. 
There is, liowover, some uncertainty whether the crusnflor wfig named 
Roger, or iiobert, as he is called by Ilals. Carew mentions a Robert de 
Carminow, as holding a knights fee in 1326, although not yet a knight ; 
he statea also, that in 1297, Sir Roger do Carminow was summoned to 
attend Edward L The diserepanoies oeeorring in the history of the ancient 
race will, we hope, be elucidated hereafter hy Mr. Rogers, in a more 
detailed account of the effigies at Mawgan, which will be given in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. In regard to the armour of 
the cro99-leg^ed effigy, as evidence of its date, Mr. Kogers pointed out its 
resemblance to that of the figure iu the Temple Church, Loudon, attributed 
to Gilhert Ifareschal, Earl cl Pemhroke. It eonsists whollj of mail, with 
the exeeption of genouilleres of leather or plate ; the right hand grasps 
the hilt of the sword, the left holds the sword-belt, as if the weapon bad 
just been sheathed ; the hauberk Is Innn-, reaching nearly to tlie nnrlos ; 
the head rests on a large helm, the feet upon a lion. The bpiira are seen, 
and a cushion, or some ornament, projects at each shoulder ; the shield is 
shorter than that of the effigy in the Temple ehureh aho? e mentioned, and 
the bend ia distbotly shown ; there la no fiUet around the hrow. These 
effigiea are briefly noticed by Lysons, Cornwall, p, eczxxiv. The archi- 
tectural features of tlie chancel and transept of Mawcrnn Cliurch, as noticed 
by Mr. Godwin in this Journal, vol. xyiii. p. 246, are " flawing Decorated," 
of the time of Edward III. A very curious '* lychnoscopc " in that struc- 
ture has been described by Mr. Bogers, ibid. vol. xi. p. 33. 

A notice of imprsssiona cf the following seals, by Mr. W, in Gbat Biach, 
was read, and mo-similes taken by Mr. Ready were exhibited ; these 
examples, hitherto undescribed, had been lately found in the British 
Museum. — An Irish Exchequer seal of the reign of Henry VI., of which 
an irnpression is appended to one of the Ilarlcinn Charters, dated 1 442. — 
Seal attributed to Uilbort de Sempringham, founder of the Gilberiiue, or 
Sempringham Order of Monks, and to he refened to the twelfth century.-^ 
The first Great Seal of Charles I., appended to a grant of special lireiy, 
dated December 5, 1626. It differs in many respects from the seal usually 
considered to be the earliest used by thnt monarch, and of which Sandford 
has enf!Taved an example from a document dated 1627* These interesting 
seals will be noticed more fully hereafter. 
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By Major Wrat, R.E. — Ancient rdics found In tbe Isle of PorUnnd, 
near tbe Verne Hill ; also diagrams roprasetiting Tarioua stone cists and 

interments tberc brought to light. Amongst the objects sent for inspec- 
tion, through Captain Tyler, R.K,, were a Gaulish gold coin, weight 01 grs., 
slightly seyphato in form, of wliich an account by Mr. Evans has been 
alreedj given ; a oinmlar Roman iilinia, diameter one inch, enriched with 
enamel of bright coral-red color, alternately with blue ; and a silrer penny 
of Henry III. 

By the "Rcr. CnAHLES Lowkdes.— Collection of Anglo-Saxon weapons 
and relics, spear-heada and knives of iron, bosses of shields, with other 
relics brought to light in a field on the property of the late Dr. Iiec, at 
Hartwell, Bucks. ' « 

By the Rer. William Pioorr, Ticar of Whaddon, Backs. ^Drawinga of 
mural paintings, found in AVhaddon Church, near Stony Stratford. These 
relics of art were assigned by Canon Bock to tbe lattw part of the reign 
of Edward III. 

By Mr. IIfvry Shaw, F.S.A. — Illuuiinatcd drawing, the portrait 
of Antony Kios8, Trovost of St. Laurence's, Nuremberg ; be is repre- 
sented kneeling before an altar, and supported by St Laurence ; there is 
a goigeous bordare; in the lower margin are displayed the arms and sup* 
porters of tlie ])r<»TOet, very bold in design and elaborately finished. On 
the hnck of the frame is the following inscription : — "Antonius Kreesiti 
Canouicua Eatisb', ct praepositus s'ei^Laurentii in Numberg. Obiit 1513, 
£t. 6« 35." 



St^aeological Sntelltsmce. 

Tbb attention of archsdogists has been inTited by Mr. Frederick Boyle 
to the very striking character and interest of the sepolchral Tostiges of the 

tribes by which Central America was occupied at a verj' early period. The 
numerous relics of antiquity, pottery, and other remains disinterred in cx- 
j)lorations by Mr. Boyle and Mr. Jebb have been generously presented to 
the British Museum, with the valuable collection of drawings illustrativo 
of their discoreries, and to which reference has been made in this Tolume. 
See p* 41, ante. An expedition is in course of arrangement for the 
ensuing spring under Mr. Boyle's direction, and it will probably leave 
England in April next ; the difficulties and perils of the adventure are con- 
siderable ; our friends are anxious to strengthen their party with some 
enterprising ethnologists. The objects in view arc the sepulchres, anli<|ui- 
ties, geology and botany of the Bio Frio district, at present abadutely 
unknown, and also the opening up of Costa Rica by a road to the Atlantie 
shore. The Rio Frio, it may be observed, flows into the Lake of Nicaragua 
about 200 yarJ^ from the spot where tlio S'ln Juan rlvor flows out of it; 
the country around the head waters of the 1 rio l]:xs never been explored, 
and hitherto the most boldly-organised expeditions have proved unsuccessful. 
Any persons who may feel interested in promoting Mr. Boyle's spirited enter- 
prise, or may be disposed to participate in his examination of Tory aingnlar 
veetiges of the early inhabitants of the Western Continent, are requested 
to oommunicate with him, at Bebington, Birkenhead. 
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8I0KET OF a. CORirEUnS LTTPUfiL 

By C. W. KING, M.A. 

ANTiQU£ gems, though chieilj valuable (in respect to their 
subjects) for their illustration of mythology, religious and 
poetical, often present us, besides, with important memorials 
of history preserved in them alone. Of such records, per^ 
haps the most valuable that has ever come to my knowledge 
is the sard from the Waterton Dactyiiotheca, here figured of 
twice the actual size (fig. 1). This gem, somewhat exceeding 
the customary dimensions of a ring-stone, is engraved in a 
singularly bold and large manner, with two distinct devices 
occupying the field : a horse's head and neck, bridled and 
oonped (to use the heraldic term), and two lai^ Gallic shields 
covered with barbaric ornamentation placed en sattire. In 
the field is deeply cut the legend Q. corneli lvpl 

That the shields can be no other than Gallic is certain, 
from their peculiar oblong shape, that perpetually strikes the 
eye in the various representations of armed Ganis or their 
Bpoils, so frequently affording the types upon the denarii of 
the Roman conquerors during the later ages of the republic. 
The horse, prancing at freedom in the field, "was the estab- 
lished national emblem upon the autonomous gold coinage of 
the Gauls ; one cannot help suspecting that in the design 
l)efore us the bridle is purposely introduced to mark the sub- 
jugation of the fiery spirits who assumed hin\ for tlieir typo. 
In their choice, it is not improbable that a rebus was intended 
upon the national cappellation, either invented at the time or 
subsequently perceived and embraced — ^for Oaul is yet cur- 
rent in German for horse, though in a* disparaging sense. 

The duplication of the shields is intended, according to the 
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rale in such cases, to proclaim to the irorld that the trophy 
was won from two allied peoples of the Gallic stock. Now 
this circumstance it is, that, coupled with the fiunilj name of 
the owner of the signet^ enahles us to discorer, with more 
than conjectural accuracy, the event commemorated bj this 
remarkable intaglio. 

iVs our starting-poiut, it must be assumed for certain that 
a luurnber of the (jciis Cornelia would adopt for liis own 
signet-device the glorious achievement of some ancestor of 
his own family, or, in preference, one wherein he had himself 
played the chief part^ — just as we know tiiat the greatest of 
this very family, Sulla, took for his signet, first the " Sur- 
render of Jugurtha," and afterwards the " Three trophies" 
commemorating his victories over Mithridates, the crowning 
glories of liis ever successful military career — an example 
subsequently followed by Pompey. 

These two conditions bring the attribution of the parti- 
cular event within yery narrow limits of time, for, on 
referring to Liry for the victories illustrating the Cornelian 
name in connection with the Gauk, we find none with which 
all tbe particulars of our gem exactly tally, except the great 
battle won by the Consul 0. ComeUus Oethegus over the 
confederate Insubres and Cenomani, upon the banks of the 
Mindo, in the year B.C. 197. Of the Celts, 35,000 men fell 
in the action, having lost it partly through the foul play 
of the Cenomani, gained over the night before by the pro- 
mises of the wily Roman, who had vowed a temple to Juno 
Sospita in event of his success. 

In the same campaign his colleague, Minucius, reduced 
the Boii, who had made common cause with the Insubres, 
but had deserted them before the battle for the sake of pro- 
tecting their own toiiitory. Amongst the prisoners was 
Hamilcar, a Carthagiuiaii, the prime mover of the revolt 
against the Romans.^ 

The duphcation of the shields is conclusive evidence, ns 
already pointed out, that the Gallic army was raised from 
two tribes combined, not from one singly. But for this 
restricting circumstance I should have assigned the occasion 
to the vastly more important victory gained some forty 
years later (b.c. 159) by another of the c/ens, the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Kasica, over the single nation of the Boii. 

1 LlT. xaodL 80. 
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LiTj's account of ihe Boian spoils, as paraded through tho 

streets of Rome upon his triumph, afford a truly interesting 

ulinipse of the stale of civiUsation to which these Italo- 
Celts had thus early fittaiued. In this triumph he can led 
iu parade upon tliu Gallic waggons, thu arms, the standards, 
and the spoils of every kind, gokl vessels ot Galh'c make, 
and together with the prisoners of note were led in pro- 
cession herds of the captured hoi^ses. The victor displayed 
1,470 ifyrqucs of c^ohi 245 pounds hy weight of gold (coin) ; 
of silver, both m ingots and wrought up into plate after 
the native fashion, and by no means unskilfully, 2,340 
pounds ; and likewise of the coinage bigati,^ 233 pounds by 
weight.' 

•* Lupus " was a fayorite cognomen in the gens Cornelia : 
thus we find, in the year B.C. 156, P. Corn. Lentulus Lupus 
Ooiisul^ and he may very well have been son of the Q. Corn. 
Lnpi]fl|» whose name is only preserved from oblivion by this 
gem. The latter was, in all likelihood, a near relative of 
the Consul Cethegus, and had held some important post 
under him in the army gaining that victory, the credit of 
which appears to have been in some measure ascribed to 
him by popular consent. Had it not been so, he would 
hardly have ventured to claim for himself so much of its 
glory as to appropriate its trophies for his own personal 
device. The peculiar execution of the intaglio also points 
to the same date as does its subject, for it exhibits tho 
grandiose yet somewliat careless iiiiinucr ol tlio Campaniau 
engravers, such a^ cut the dies for the first silver and gold 
coinages of the Republic. 

Some observations upon the military equipment of the 
Gauls will not bo out of place here, for the peculiar fasliion 
of the shields upon our gem remarkably illustrates tho 
description oiven by Diodorus Siculus of that portion of 
their defensive jirmour. Julius Coisar has, strangely enough, 
omitted all mention of the arms or costume of his Gallic 
adversaries ; he probably considered them too well known 
to his Roman readers to require any further notice in the 
sketch he gives of their institutions. But Diodorus, writing 
only a few years later, and in Greek, for the world at large, 
has fortunately, to gratify the curiosity of those more 

s TbeprimWYaRoBMndouriiisliaTiiig * lAfj, xzxtL 44L 

for MTCVM ft iSffOu 
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remote, gone into the minutest particulars of the subject 
His account applies equally well to the period of our Lupus, 
for the Gauls had merely been rendered tributary to Rome 
by Csesar's victories, continuing unchanged in everything 
else until after the re-oiganisation of their country by the 
Emperor Claudius.^ "They wear a curious kind of dress, 
dyed tunics ornamented with colours of every possible sort, 
and trousers, or, as they themselves call them, braccce. 
Over these they wear, fastened by a fibula, large striped 
mantles (sagi), of a shaggy stuft in winter, of a smootli in 
siinmier, chequered all over in squares, of many colouis set 
close together. For armour they use shields as tall as the 
man, and painted over after a peculiar fashion. Some of 
these shields have figures of animals in relief of bronze, not 
merely for ornament, but also for defence, and very well 
^vrought. They wear bronze helinets, having lofty projec- 
tions rising out of them, and wliicli impart a prigantic 
appearance to the "svearers ; for upon some are fixed pairs 
of horns united, upon others the heads of birds, or of 
beasts, forged out of the same metal. They have trumpets 
of a peculiar form and of a barbaric £ishion ; these they 
blow and produce a hoarse sounds well suited to the din of 
battle. As for body-armour, some have shirts of iron chain- 
mail ; the rest .are content with that given by Nature, and 
go into battle naked. Instead of the sword (f^o$) they have 
claymores (^^i^^ot) hung from long iron or bronze chains, 
and depending along their right side. Their tunics they 
gird in with belts, overlaid with gold or silver. Thej carry 
spears, or, as they call them, lances^ with heads of iron a 
cubit in length, and even more than that^ the width of the 
blade being little short of two palms (6 in.). For their 
swords are as long as the darts used by other nations, whilst 
the heads of the spears they use are actually longer than 
other people's swords. Of these spear-heads some are 
forged of a straight pattern ; others have a wavy indentation 
all along the edge, so as iu striking not only to cut, but to 
mangle the flesh, and in the withdt a\val of the spear to tear 
the ^Yound. ■ * The last sentence but one has been entirely 
misuuderstood by M. Desor, in his Memoir ou the J^acus- 

^ Who desLroj&d iUelr uationality by bii tU-pIace), aud abolUhiog the ca^lo of 
makinfip thein all Roman citizens (he was Druids, 
their fidlow-eountryinaa ia Tirla« of liui * Diod Si«. t. $0. 
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trine Antiquities of Neufchatel,® and by some other writers 
followiog him. Not perceiving the drift of Diodoriis s com- 
parison, they, very iK'cdlessly, have recourse to the usual 
expedient oi supposing a corruption, or interpolation in the 
text» But it is obvious to me that the historian here intends 
to exemplify his previous remarks, by compariDg the Gallic 
spear-heads with the Greek and Eoman swords, never ez- 
ceediog eighteen inches in the blade, and the long claymore, 
of a yard and more in the blade, with the total length of the 
jarelins of other nations, in which latter point a little 
rhetorical exaggeiation may well be admitted. The cut 
(fig. 2), taken from a coin of Constantino (formerly in my 
possesaion), minted at Trfires, exhibits the Gallic Mars, 
equipped with the national ktncea^ vnih its enonnonsly 
dilated blade and cuspidated barbs : a singular proof of the 
persistence of the fashion. And again, on many other coins 
of his sons,'' from the several Gallic mints, the cavalier on the 
obverse wields a lance fully two feet in the head, to judge from 
its relative proportion to the rest of the design. An incident 
in the hoar-hunt, described by Apuleius, wliere the hero's horse 
is hamstrung by a blow from a lancea, informs us that this 
weapon was used for striking with as well as stabbing, like 
the mediajval Welsh glaive, or the Italian spontoon. 

The exact arms described hj Diodorus are often displayed 
upon the consular medals, notably upon the very common 
denarius of the fixmily FwHa, Avliich exhibits a trophy formed 
of the horned helmet, the mail shirt, and the peculiarly- 
ornamented oval shield, together with the huge wooden 
trumpet (cam^ffuf), terminating in a horse's head. On 
another denarius (Servilia), a gigantic naked Gaul with the 
horns above-mentioned fastened upon his head, appears 
aiming, back-handed, with his long blade, his " swashing 
blow" at his diminutive Roman antagonist. This is the 
very scene so vividly portrayed by the old annalist, Claudius 
Quadrigarius, that the philosopher Favorinus declared he 
could never read it without becoming an actual spectator 
of the combat. The peculiar attitude of the Gaul, and his 
strange guard with his shield aptly illustrate the " status " 
and " disciplina*8ua*' of that early author.* The " Cornuti" 

' Les Palafitt&H du Lac de Ncufchiitel, * The whole passAge is preserved by 

Pari?, 1 865, p. 79. A* OelUiit (i& 19), tnd WttU d«Mrm fhe 

7 As well as of the Gallie tjnati^ •Doomium he panas upon it 
UagDentias and Decentius. 
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and " Braccati/' as well as the Colt^T," are named by 
Ammlau as forming distinct corps in Julians army, which 
had been cliiefly levied in Gaul. The firet appellatiTC will 
at once indicate the origin of the unique horned head- 
piece in enameled bronze, found some years back in the 
Tiiames at Waterloo Bridge (now in the possession of the 
Oonseirators of the river), "which, being mistaken for a 
mediieval relic, goes, in virtue of those appendages, by the 
name of the " Jester^s Helmet." And, to conclude this part 
of the subject, I know of hardly any other historical monu- 
ment due to the engraver's art more interesting than the 
spirited representation of a combat between Romans and 
Gauls, drawn by a contemporary band, of which a yery 
faithful copy is given in the woodcuts that accompany this 
memoir (fig. 3). 

These unwieldy swords were made of untempered iron, 
as we learn from Polybius. Their swords have only the 
first down-stroke, that is fatal ; after this they immediately 
become uiiscrviceaLle, bending both longways and sideways 
to such a degree that the second blow is entirely without 
effect unless the owners get the chance to retire, to press 
them against the gi'ound, and straighten them with the 
foot. . . . The Gauls arc only able to fight in loose order, 
because tlicir sword has no point at all/'® 

The weapons^ recently discovered in the fosses of the 
celebrated lines drawn by Ca}sar around Alesia, afford a 
striking illustrntion of these passages of To ly bins. Amongst 
them the swords are of incredible size according to 
Grecian notions, being of three feet and more in length. 
They are pointless, with their flat broad blades of the same 
width throughout ; the body forged from a very stiff, or 
fibrous, iron (" tres-nerveux/') hammered out lengthwise^ on 
each side of which is welded a cutting-edge of soft iron, with 
the evident object that the owner might be himself able, 
after using it^ to repair any damage done to the edge, by 
hammering it up again cold, eimctly as our mowers do to 
their scythes when they get notched by strikmg against a 
hard substance.^ 

• Polyb. ii. S3. lo^ of "acciaio," nnd of "acicr.'' t^ec/. In 

' Sec lies Armed d'Alise, Acoalea fact, aciet must havo becu used in tho 

Arch^ologiquos for 1864, giving photo- samo boon in classical lAtinity; for 

graphs of the most uotewortby examples. PliriT, to express the superiority of tlio 

'i Xbis discovery auppUes iUo etjmo« Indian iron, terms it ''uera acic%" on 
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On the otber hand, tho few Roman swords found mingled 
vith them are of less than half their measure, have a rib 
down the middle, giving them great stifiness, and taper 
gradually from the hilt to the point. 

The lance-heads accorapauying the swords in naturally 
much greater numbers, fully justify Diodorus's astonish- 
meut at their magnitude and strangeness. Some ai e two feet * 
long, and therefore exceed in that respect the old classic 
sword; and, above ail, exhibit that configuration of the 
edge he so particularly remarks* many having a flamboyant 
outline of extreme elegance ; others, again, the welUknowu 
myrtle-leaf shape of the primitive bronsse sword. 

These iron lance-heads resemble their bronze predecessors 
of the same kind in having the centre-rib, the prolongation 
of the socket, forged hollow (a masterpiece of the smiths 
craft "i, a make inseparable fi'oiii all ypcar-lieads cast of bronze. 
This an angement diuiiiii«lied the weight, thouf>;h not male- 
rially the strength, of these otherwise unwiuliiy weapons, 
which may, as above remarked, be conipared in their cha- 
racter to the sjjoniooHs of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Tiie metal of them, upon analysis, proves to be 
true steel.^ 

These Gallic lances, retaining the ele'^mco of form derived 
from mucli earlier ages, strikingly contnist with the Uoniaii 
pila lying beside them — ill-favoured, murderous-looking 
weapons, whose only object was to kill These likewise can 
still be accnrately described in the words of Polybius, to be 
found in his dissertation upon the military system of the 
liomans. They are long solid shafts of iron, of a spit-like 
pattern, clearly exemplifying Virgil s "veru Sabellum," and 
the term ** verutrum" given to the national weapon. These 
"spits" terminate in small solid pyramids (sometimes barbed 
at each corner of the base), sometimes in cones, or small 
heart-shaped points; the other end being a tang, either 
pointed or chisel-shaped, for sticking into the shafl^ which to 
prevent splitting was secured by iron collars slipped over it. 
The latter demonstrate the diameter of the sliaft itself to • 



«zpr(M:sioD exactly Muweriog to oar 
***Ueer steel." 
* Tho reader deairoun of further inlbl^ 

tuatiun on tlii.i hiil)jt.'ct will fiui! numarous 
esauipUis uf tbestf weapons belonging to 

VOL. XXIII. 



the Helvetic Celts of the sauie npes in 
Mr. Lw'a valuable translation of Dr. 
Keller's treatise* on the Lnko DiNlliilfl 
of SwitiMrlmid. 
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haT6 been 28 mm., (about one inch) ; Polybius giving tUe 
flame as rpta fi^ahaKrvXia^ or li indi nearly. 

It is curious to obser?e bow completely the pUum went 
out of use under tbe Gffisars ; for, although it may be seen 
carved on certain monuments at Mayence of the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius^ and has been found there in Roman 
* sepulchres of the same date, yet on all public monuments 
of importance, like the triumphal arches and columns, the 
soldiers carry the long Greek spear, the Boman " hiista»" 
which indeed from the beginning was the weapon of the 
second line in their battle array, hence tenned hastatL" 
But, strange to say, in Byzantine times the old pUum re- 
appears quite unchanged, in the distinctiTe arm of the 
Franks, tlie "angon," and secured to tiiose barbarians the 
same success in war that iu its pristine d.-iys it had brought 
to the iiomau Legionaries. But so entiix'ly obsolete liad 
its form grown with their degenerate desceiulauts, that 
Agathias describes it, and its direful efficiency, with unbounded 
wonder. His account, coupled with the specimens ex- 
humed by the Abbe Cochet from the MeruMuerian tombs, 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the augou with the 
former pilum. 

It is almost needless to add, after what has been said 
above, that no bronze weapons accompany these reUcs of 
the times of Julius Cajsar. And, to go farther back, that 
the Gallic sword, at the time of their first irruption into 
Italy, was precisely the same as Polybius describes, is proved 
by the precautions taken by Camillus (detailed by Plutarch 
in the last chapters of his Life), in order to spoil its soft- 
tempered and thin iron/' Following his example, at the 
great battle described by Polybius in tbe chapter above quoted, 
the centurions armed the first line with the kastof of the 
second, instead of their own missile pila, against which the 
Gauls bent their swords, and so being disabled gave an easy 
victory to the Bonuins. It is hard to imagine how these 
monstrous weapons so easily disabled in action, so useless at 
close quarters, came to supersede the elegant leaf-shaped, 
cut-and-thrust swords of the Bronze age ; the latter being 
certainly, both in material and figure, better edged and moie 
' efficient than their successors in uiiieni|)ered iron. Never- 
theless the metal bruii/.e fur warlike purposes had gone out 
of use iu Europe long befoie the period when authentic 
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history begins ; Hesiod speaking of its emplojinent for such 
purposes as marking the A<^c of Fable ; and Lucretius 
foUowiog him to the same efiect» — 

*• Tiule mlnutAtim processit ferreus ensis, 

Yeraoquo ia opprobrium species est fslcis aheocB." 

Tlioucrh the Gauls had not in the aj^e of Polvbius leamt 
the art of tempering iron, yet their neiglibours, the Celti- 
berians, were perfect masters of the secret when the Romans 
first came in contact with them, and borrowed from then^ 
the " Spanish sword ''as tiie most perfect model of its class. 
Dio lorus describes the Celtiberian sword ?is " so well 
hardened that nothing can withstand its stroke, neither 
shield, nor helmet, nor bone."* The process was simple 
enough, — to bury thin plates of iron in the earth until all the 
baser particles were consumed by the rust, and nothing 
but the pure metal remained.^ Later, Bilbilis was as famous 
for its sword-blades as Toledo now ; their excellence being 
ascribed to some peculiar quality in the icy water of its 
rirer, the Salo, as Martial inibrms us, — 

** Fugio quern ciirva signat brcvis orbita vena, 
Stridentetu gelidis hunc Salo tiuxit aquis." 

This consideration brings us to a curious subject, but to 
which antiquaries seem to have paid very little alLciition. 
Every intelligent reader of Homer must have been struck 
at the facility with w iucli his heroes' spear-heads of bronze 
(for only ai row-heads with him, and that but rarely, are 
made of iron) pierce throngli the cuirasses and shields of 
the self-same metal. Though something must be allowed 
for the superior strength of the Heroic sinews, yet the poet, 
a true painter of nature, would not have so frequently re- 
pr i ted tho incident as he does had it set at defiance the 
daily experience of his hearers. The mention of it, there- 
fore, shows that some method of tempering bronze almost to 
the hardness of steel was then commonly practised. And 
this inference is supported by examples actually remaining 
to u3 from Homer's age, however remote we please to throw 
that age back. Sir Gardner Wilkinson obtained a bronze 

* V. 3^. tniniog a nior of most ozquutita itiiipHP 

* A method ctill iteommonded for olh wluai ragrouid after dinntormcnt. 
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ijUgger, sheath, liilt, and all in perfect condition, from a 
mummy-pit, which rivals steel in hardness, sharpness, and 
elasticity : the last *a quality that^ in such a composition, 
astonishes the modem metalluigist 

A century ago the attention of Cajlus* was arrested hy 
this very subject, and he has detailed some interesting expe* 
riments he made as to the possibility of hardening not 
bronze, but the much softer metal copper. The question was 
6r8t suggested to him by his observing the hardness and 
temper of some Celtic swords (but supposed by him, after 
the fashion of his times, to be Roman) found at Gensac, 
which, when analv.^ed, prove<l to be nothing but copper with 
a smiill native alloy of iron, but no trace of tin. Upon this, 
on communicating with M. Geoffroi, the chemist, tliey found 
that precisely the same results could be obtained by com- 
bining copper with one-sixth of its weight of iron. There- 
upon Cay 1 us himself proceeded to try tlie result of tempering 
as well as of allovino: copper, taking the first hint from a 
passage in Philo Bvzantinus, where that writer directs the 
spring for a dart-thrower to be made out of pure copper 
mixed with one-thirtieth of tin, and afterwards well hammered 
when cold. Employing an intelligent brazier to carry out 
his theones, he was rewarded by finding he could make 
serviceable knives, scissors, and even razors,^ out of brass 
and copper {cuivre jaune, ei rouge) : he did not try bronze, 
which was unfortunate for the completeness of the inquiry. 
The result was obtained merely by dipping the articles red-hot 
into a mixture of soot^ sal-ammoniac, urine, and kennel-water. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Chantrey onco tried 
what cutting instruments could be produced out of bronze, 
and actually succeeded in making a bronze razor, wherewith 
he was able to share after a fashion.'^ He discovered that 
the best proportion for the alloy was that found pretty con- 
stant in Archaic-Greek, Etruscan, and Celtic weapons, viz., 
one-tenth part of tin added to the copper.® The metal 
was liai dened by ct>ld-hammciiijg. 

As for the case of surgical instruments found at Pompeii, 
all having their blades of bronze set in handles of iron, the 

" Given in hit Recaeit d*AnUqiiil4fa, man u fa c tared, Htda ■ttoom will not go 

?ol. i., p. 242. for much. 

' To MiyoM acqw^tnted with ibe mm* * Fenerbaeh't Mi«1j«fo of Hclvwlltt 

OUtiiuK quality of French Btecl articles of LroiiZH swordii niitki^s tlio propOltiOD of 

kho Mrta Mpooullj «a iboj wero formerliy tin Torjr from 5 to 25 por oeai» 
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plienomeaon may possibly be explained by a medical super* 
stition, traces of which are preserved in the whimsic;il 
ezpUnation the scholtust gives of the favorite Homeric 

epithet of xtiAKoy, **gaud for man, because wounds made >vitli 
that metal heal more readily than those made "vrith iron." 
Though this allopathic" property may have done some- 
thing to retain the primitive metal in Roman surgical prac- 
tice, yet, for all that» it must have been susceptible of a 
passable degree of keenness, otherwise, in spite of its 
reputation, it could not have maintained a place there, in an 
age when the best steel was as well known, and as com- 
monly used as in our own. Another remarkable instance 
of the late use of bronze for cutting-instruments by the 
Romans, is known to myself : it is a pair of small shears, 
found at Caerleon, very neatly made, and retaining both 
their elasticity in the bend, and tJieir keenness. See Mr. 
Lee's " Isca Silurum," pi. xxxiv., p. 66, 

One is at first ?\]r])rised to find that most ingenious 
invention of tlfc annom cr's, chain mail, euumerate<l amongst 
the accoutrements of so uncivilised a race as tlicse Celts ; 
but our wonder is increased by the circumstance that the 
Romans actually considered them as the true inventors of it. 
Varro, under "Xon'ca," states that it got its name from 
being at the beginning made out of leather, "lorum" but 
that the " Galli-lorica," formed of iron rings, had then com- 
pletely usurped the appellation. In the fosses round Alesia, 
a few links still connected together suffice to attest its use at 
the time of the siege ; but no considerable remains could be 
expected to have lasted under the circumstances, the ditches 
being , filled with water, and the iron web by its nature 
extremely perishable. 

The use of this species of defence can be traced back, 
obscurely indeed, to the remotest ages. There is even 
reason to suspect it was brought into Europe along with 
the Aryan immigrants from India, in which latter country it 
has ever been, and still continues, the sole kind of defen- 
sive body-armour known to tho inhabitants. Although 
Homer never alludes to its use (his warriors, if not clad in 
plate, wear the cuirass of quilted linen, Aa-o^wp^f^), yet 

• Tlio latti r, ri3, appc;if8 fro-n IT-^ro- de Hcatwd by Aniasis, kins; of Kgypt, to 
dotvu' du4cri|>ttoo of tlie pattern oue the Liaduia PalLie, KUodoa, wo* woTon 
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heroes covered with what seems intended to represent a 
vestment formed of metal links appear on some Etruscan 
vases, and the archadol<^t, Virgil, could not have been 
without some ancient authority for making Maeaa give as a 
valuable prize at the funeral games — ^''Loricam consertam 
hamis auroque trilicem" — ''a coat woven out of rings, and 
fringed with a triple row of gold links." The Hon. R. 
Curzon states ' — Some years a^o I saw at Naples the 
fragments of an ancient Greek shirt of mail of rings/' And 
Livy,^ describing the equipment of the Samnites, in the early 
ages of the Republic, has the sinijiilar expression, "spongia 
pcctori tejrnmentum," where spo)i()ta is always interpreted 
as a soldiers' cant term for a mail shirt, in allusion to its 
porous toxtiire. 

To come down a little later in Roman history, Atlien.Tiis,' 
in describing the fnrros of Antiochiis Epiphanos, mPTitions 
his 10,000 picked men, arrayed in mail shirts after the 

Moman fashion. "'Viofxalov ixovra KaOoirXia-^ov iv 6fapa(iv 

6kuaib<aTois,** Although chain mail is not often represented 
upon Roman statues, yet I sttspect it was all the while in 
general use under the Empire, but that the sculptor pre- 
ferred exhibiting his heroes in the old Greek ihoreut of plate^ 
imitating the exact conformation of the body underneath, on 
account of its superior picturesqueness. For if the latter 
kind of armour had been still in such general use as the 
monuments of the age would lead us to infer, why should 
Pausanias (in his description of the grand fresco by Poly* 
gnotus in the Lesche» Delphi) have taken so much pains to 
explain the nature of a suit of armour of this very make 
(yi^oAa), stating in so many words, as the reason for his minute- 
ness, that it had been for many ages out of fashion ? 
Again, we should conclude that chain-mail had been the 
more usual form of armour in the time of Statius (the pre- 
ceding century), for he notices amongst the other preparations 
for war* — 

" fcn nni — quod niille cateiiis 
Squalleutcs nectat tunicaa." 

oat of threadfl of many strands, the ona * Adbillaia, t. 491. Hfa pali^ Domi' 

in question baviu^^each thread oompMed tian, however, preferred. liavA Martial, a 

of otliem, all quite dUtinct. novel and light yet arrow-proof ouirMa 

* Arch. Juurn., vol. xxii., p. 13. made of aealea of boor-hoof,—' 

- ix. 45. ** TwaU loBuaaori Ittbriensuagiiis aprf." 
' iu. 22. 
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Nevertheless we have some ilonian statues cUul in mail- 
shirts. I have observed a bust of i^ei tiuax so covered in the 
Galleria, Florence ; whilst Constantine, full length, in the 
triumphal procession upon his arcli, Rome, wears a long 
shirt of mail very accurately represented. And yet the same 
prince, in his imperial statue, now standing iu the portico of 
the Laterally is aoooutred in the time-honoured and elegant 
Homeric Hioras; a circumstance strongly supporting the 
theory above advanced. A sepulchral bas-relief in the 
Museum, Mayeuce, exhibits a Dalmatian cavalier in a mail- 
shirt with short sleeves : and in digging a vrell for a house 
in the SchiUerstrass there (1857) was discovered 'amongst 
a quantity of Roman sandals, broken tools and weapons, £2., 
part of a mail-shirt of iron rings. The links are of unusu- 
ally small diameter, not exceeding a quarter of an inch, and 
not riveted, 

Ammian* indeed describes the Perdan cavalry, at the time 
of Julian's inyasion, as completely covmd with steel plates 

(laminae) and wearing helmets fashioned into human heads 
with faces, only vulnerable in the perforations at the eyes and 
nostrils; whilst his contemporary^ Hehodorus, gives a niiuute 
and valuable account^ of the construction of this armour by 
the linking together with rings of a nunjber of such small 
plates (iron or bronze), a hand's breadth each in size, the very 
••tegulated" armour^ of the Norman crusaders, doubtless bor- 
rowed by them from their iSaracen opponents. Nevertheless 
in the fine bas-relief of the Takht-i-Bostan, the cavalier, pro- 
bably SMpor L, sculptured in the preceding century, is armed 
in a long mail-shirt having the hood drawn over a skull-cap 
and fnlling over his face like a veil, serving thus for a vizor, 
exactly as still worn by the Circassians. Such mail-clad 
catahy were first introduced into the Koman service by 
Scverus Alexander, who, after his Persian campaign, where 
lie had learnt their efi^ciency, formed a body of 10,000 of 
them. *' Cataphractarios quos illi clibauarios vocftnt decern 
millia interemimus, eorum armis nostros armavimus,'' says 
the victor in his letter to the Senate.* They speedily be- 
came the most important part of the army under the Lower 
Empire, like the gem d'armes in the mediseval service. 

* XXV. 1. Hen. I., wears on hU seal. ArehlBolQgia, 

• ix. 12. yol xiv., pi. 47, p. 27«. 
I SucU as Milo of QloucesU:i% kmi>. * Laiupiid. 6fi. 
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Constantius II. had 30,000 cataphractarii at the battle of 
Mursa, who with tlieir armour of proof and long heavy latices 
broke the brave Gallic legions of Magnentius. 

I cannot but allude to that groundless theory broached 
by Sir S. Meyrick, and adopted without question, upon his 
authority, by many subsequent writers, our sagacious friend, 
Mr. Hewitt, perhaps, alone excepted, upon medieval armour. 
It is the name *' edge-mail " coined by him as the appellation 
of that seen upon knightly effigies previous to the time of 
Edward L, with his explanation that this kind of defence was 
formed by sewing the rings edtjeways upon a basis of stout 
canvas. ' One would have thought that their own common- 
sense might have suggested to some at least of his readers 
that links thus arranged would not servo in the slightest de- 
gree to keep out the thrmt of a weapon, or even the cat of 
one, sliould its edge chance to alight between any two parallel 
rows, in which case it is evident it would encounter no other 
resistance than that of the canvas substratum. But so it is ; 
no one seems ever to have troubled himself to bestow a mo- 
ment's thought upon the senselessness of such a contrivance, 
but eacli writer in his tui'u has <r<^ii^' on indorsing this self- 
condemning hallucination of the far from sagacious antiquary. 
Yet a vestment so composed would be much more due to the 
tailor than to the smith, who, as in Aldhelm's well-known 
enigma on ''Lorica" and by all others after him, is ever named 
as the fabricator of mail-shirts. The autlior of this untested 
theory has taken infinite pains to collect passages from Nor- 
man writers to support it^ but they are all totally irrelevant 
to the question. 

His mistake seems to have arisen from his observing the 
parallel rows into which the surface of a mail*shirt naturally 
fulls in all cases where its links are not riveted: and the 
regularity of which rows Is again somewhat heightened in 
media}val sculpture and drawing, for the sake of facilitating 
the work.. It seems certain that, up to the end of the 
thirteenth century, the links were not riveted^ (a process to 



' A. reuiarkable exception to this rule 
has litely bem brought to Lglit. In the 
find of uriuB find nntiour, dating from 
the Lower Empire (denarii of Severuv 
occurred amougf>t them) extraoted from 
ttie Thoi-sbjer); Moss, I'lousburg, certaitj 
I'iucea of eliaia iu:iil were met with, most 



carcfuUj riveted, some in alternate, soiue 
in every link. The nuthor of the de- 
scription, linwcver, doubts of their being 
of equal antiquity wilb the rest : so tiie 
di«covery can hardly bo deemed SuftL- 
dentlj complete to deoide the qneslioii* 
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be explaiued farther on), but merely bent up into rings, 
These rings were sUppea, or hooked, one within the other, 
whence the propriety of the Virgilian term hami for them 
IB obnous. In such a mode of uniting them into a con- 
tinuous texture, it is eyident that these rings must neces- 
sarily be of yery stout wire, and of small internal dkmeter, 
otherwisw the yesture would be liable to tear asunder by 
its own weighty as we see in the carelessly^wrought mail- 
shirts made in London for the African trade that occa- 
sionally find their way into sale-rooms in Town as tiie 
^ armour of Bunjeet Singh." A Circassian, however, once 
informed roe that his oomitrymen still prefer the unrivcted 
mail to the riveted, because it allows the musket-bnll (if not 
repelled by it) to cnLcr by its links opening before the blow, 
so that none of the "vvircs arc carried with it into the wound ; 
that fatal objectiou to the use of chain-armour, and which 
banished it from the camps of Europe upon the introduction 
of liand fire-arms. 

But tliLS open-linked maiV from the necessary stoutness 
of the wire used, was of enormous weight, as is shown by 
those rare examples still preserved ; for instance, the suit 
now in the Hon. R. Curzon's armoury. The same thing is 
attested by the manifest eHbrts of the porters who carry the 
single suits suspended upon poles, two men to each, in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Again, it is mentioned as a proof of 
William s gigantic strength, that, though himself so clad, he 
carried the mail-ahirt of a disabled comrade, who, having 
&llen into a quagmire, was unable to extricate himself 
until he was reHeved by the Duke from his cumbrous 
envelope. 

The link% the hami of the Romans, had, in making the 
shirty each to be slightly opened, and so passed into its 
neighbour; the wire, being steel, closed firmly again of 
itself, and secured the continuity of the whole net^work. 
Hence Anna Comnena describes the armour of the Norman 
crusaders as a " tunic, ring interwoven upon ring, x""w, 
f/nxos in\ KpiKf 7r€p47r€7rAeyfX€Voy : and this, bo it observed, at a 

' TLo Bedouin suits above alluded to designed to keep out Indian flint-headed 

veigh 40lb. each, to which weight must arrows, aru an light as 251b. But the 

bo added that of the thidUy-padded tuuio Normau had to eneouuter the shock of 

required underneath to prevent itB rough iho fArA lancp heud drivcu •\v\th nil the 

texture galling tiie wearer. The suita, impetus of his odvei'sarjf'a charge on 

howtforjiniub for th« YflumiUaiiib onlj homebiok; 

TOL. TIUL a 
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time (1081 — 1118) wlien, as Meyrick would make us be- 
lieve, nothing was known but bia "edge-mail'' of rings 
stitched upright on canvas. 

As the next step towards improvement, the junction of 
the wire in the liiis was secured by brazingy an addition 
supplying a vast increase of resisting force to the steely 
web ; and of this an example is preserved in the shirt of 
Philippe le Bel, dedicated by him, about the year 1307, at 
the CaUiedral of Chartres. There can be no doubt that in 
other cases, where the great additional labour and expense 
were not tdcen into account^ other mailHshirts perhaps long 
before bad had their defensive power similarly augmented. 

This led to the final and great improyement in the manu* 
facture of mail, viz., the riveting of every link at the open^ 
ing, by beating out each end of the wire forming it, making 
one overlap the otlier slightly, piercing both, and diiving a 
rivet through them, thus rendering the joint the very strongest 
place in the whole ring. By this ingenious invention, due no 
doubt to the sap^acity of some Saracenic armourer, it was found 
that the mail-.^liirt could afford equal protc ction with half 
its former weiglit of metal, inasmuch as tlie diameter of each 
ring in it could now be doubled, all danger of their gapuig 
being in this way obviated. Tn fact, we see the links now an 
inch in diameter over all, when made of stout wire as in the 
old Turkish, and about half that diameter when slighter wire 
is employed, the customary size for European suits. When 
woven liter this fashion the whole texture lies flat upon the 
person, and no longer assumes the parallel-ridged surface of 
the former thick and rigid mail of unriveted links, to which 
indeed the name of " edge-mail was in one sense applicable, 
for the small internal diameter of the rings, and their little 
play one within the other, rendered the thickness of the 
fabric exactly equal to the width of the links composing it. 
. Such armour, light and easily concealed under the clothes, 
long continued in use (although far from being musket*proof), 
but more especially as a privy coat " against the dagger or 
pistol of the assassin. 

'* Had not my coat been better tlmn thou dcemedfit. 
That Uirust had been xnj eneinj indeed," 

exclaims Michael Osssio. Cellini and his apprentice Ascanio 
are equipped with such in their ride from Paris back to 
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Florence. Anselm de Boot, physician to Rudolf II. (1576- 
1612), \mtes of such armour (sub " Smiride '0 as being then 
common ; * and even as late as Elizabeth's times it occasion- 
ally appeared on the battle-field, Spenser describing the Irish 
" galloglasscs " as wearing long shirts of mail : and, in the 
glorious old ballad of that reign '^Haiy Ambree/' — scene, 
the war in Fhinders^ — ^we hare — 

•* She clothed herself from tlio top to the toe, 
In buff of (he bravest, most seemly to shew : 
A i'aire shirt of mail then slipped on shee : 
Was not diis ft brave bonny lane, Uerj Ambree." 

There is no saying when its use as a " concealed defence" — 
in the parlance of the day secret'' — came to a complete 
end. Late in the seventeenth century (1657) Monaldeschi, 
Queen Christina's Ruthless and indiscreet paramour, was so 
provided when put to death by her orders in the garden at 
Fontainebleau, on which circumstance Ludolf, in his SAao- 
biihne der Well/' published immediately after, coolly remarks 
that "he suffered very much, but it was entirely his oton 
fau/l, for, ^vearilll; annour under his clothes, ihey were 
obliged to despatch him by stabs in the face and iieck I *' 



• Soc the notice of use of emery in 
De BooL'a " Qeiumarum et Lapidum 
Hi toria," lib. IL, cap. ccx. D« unki 
]a|(idi. " Ad loricas nunulataa emun- 
daudas et a rubigiuo liborandas vasi ru- 
toDdo cum lorim imponitttr, quod fre- 
qoenti rotatione commotum, ac bic Inde 
ja«tAt» Ibhooy iomii^ue pulvere per aa* 



nnlos pnnpiti'i flrcidonto partosquo illias 
afiiicaute, ita loiica abstcrgctur ut nova 
TidBatnr." la the time of Edward III., 
mail-armour was clean o^l hy rolling it in 
n barrel, with sand probably, or emeiy. 
Seo the "Dover Castle luventoriM^" 
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9|7 J. jr. A* VOBBAAE, Hon. F.8. A., Director of the Hiueum of Nortborn Anticiatttai at 
OopenliMMi. TranilMod, with tbfl oaucairsiioe of tb« AuUior, bif 

Past II. — Thb Ibok Aob. 

V. The Early Ikon Age (from about 200 a.d. — 400 a.d.). 
— The date of the commencement of the Bronze age is every- 
"where shrouded ia mystery, and it is only in the nortli of 
Europe that ita conclusion coincides >vith the dawn of 
history. Well-known nations appear as bearers of the new 
civiUsation, which characterises the Iron age. In the 
western, middle, and northern parts of Europe, we thus 
obserre Celtic^ Teutonic (QermaD^ Friaiaii and Scandina* 
yma), Slayonic and Finnic (Lapponic) peoples succeeding 
one another. But neither the scanty written information 
nor the antiqtuties enable us as yet to determine whether 
all these nations lived there already in the Bronze age, 
or only arrived about the commencement of the Iron age. 
It is, howeyer, scarcely probable that the Iron age, any 
more than the Bronze age, was ushered in by a complete 
extermination or expulsion of the mass of the population 
in the several countries, although in some places individual 
foreign tribes may have obtained dominion over the former 
inhabitants by theu* knowledge of iron and superior culture. 
In any case, it is beyond all dispute that up to the beginning 
of the Iron age not the slightest indication has been discovered 
of a peculiar German population of South Jutland or Sles- 
wick. The monuments and antiquities, which still constitute 
our only certain source of knowledge, certainly prove that 
►South Jutland shared the fate of the neighbouring parts of 
what we now describe as North and Middle Germany ; but 
they demonstrate, at the same time, an equally complete 
uniformity with the other ancient Danish and Scandinavian 
countries — all the countries round the Baltic forming, as we 

^ Contiimcd fron iO, itiprw. 
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have sukI before, but one and the same well-defined group 
durinoj the Bronze ao:e. 

Iron was known and used for more th«au a thousand ycar^ 
before our era in Egypt and Western Asia, from whence the 
Greeks and Romans secni to have derived their knowledge 
of it. From these nations it may have spread to the Avest 
and north of Europe, and the inhabitants of Spain, the south 
of France, and South Germany were, no doubt, acquainted 
with this metal sevcrnl centuries before Christ. But it seems, 
strangely enough, to have taken a couple of centuries more 
before the knowledge and use of iron penetrated as far as 
BtiUun, North Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, 
where it was not in use till shortly before the beginning of 
our enu It was, at any rate, as far as wo can judge at 
present, only by the great Roman conquests in Germany, 
Qaul, and Britain, at the beginning of the Christian era^ that 
the victory of the civilisation of the Iron age was quite con- 
firmed in the north. It is not probable that Denmark should 
have formed an exception in this respect^ although we are 
as vet unable with certainty to carry back the Iron age 
£irUier than about to the year 200 a.c. The transition 
from the Bronsse age to the Iron age appears at present far 
more abrupt than that from the Stone to the Bronze age, 
anil constitutes upon the ^vholc one of the most obscure 
poiuta in northern archaeology. 

Numerous discoveries of Kouuui antiquities and coins iu 
the eastern parts of Scandinavia (Bornholm Gland, Goth- 
land), together with corresponding discoveries in the north- 
east of Germany, in Posen, Poland, and Hungary, have led 
to the belief that the communication between the Bomans 
and the North was principally carried on by an eastern route, 
starting from the Boman possessions in Pannonia. Recent 
discoveries, however, have proved that this communication 
was maintained as actively by a southern and western route 
through Germany, Gaul, and Britain, where numerous large 
Roman colonies were found, and that the peninsula of Jut- 
land, and particularly its southern part^ was, as indeed 
might naturally be expected, influenced by the powerfully 
advancing Roman and New*European civilisation, at an 
earlier date and more strongly than most other parts of the 
North. 

It is therefore, perhaps, not altogether accidental that 
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discoTeries of antiquities^ indicatiDg a transition from the 
Bronze age to the Iron age, and exhibiting a mixture of 
objects belonging to these two periods, have been made not 
u 11 frequently in South Jutland, while in other parts of the 
North they hare been very rare. In a sand v field near 
Smeaeby, between the towns of Flensbotg ana Sleswic^ a 
great quantity of urns have been dug up from time to time, 
differing unmistakeably in form and substance from the 
ordinary urns of the ibronze age, but containing, as these 
do, burnt human bones and occasionally bronze objects of 
the kind peculiar to that period, or objects of iron worked 
in the style and taste of the Bronze age. GLiicrally, liow- 
cver, these urus contain objects wliich directly point to the 
early Iron age — viz., iron knives and shears, buckles, 
tweezei*s, mountings of different kinds, either of iron or of tlio 
kind of bronze peculiar to the Iron age, which consists of 
copper and zinc instead of tin. Similar cemeteries, with 
burnt human bones in urns, are not unfi equently met with 
in South Jutland, in the flat fields or in natural hills, amongst 
which we may mention the beautiful Skjersbjerg, in the 
parish of Kyxth in Angel, whore bent and half-burnt iron 
swords, fragments of bronze mountings for scabbards, spear- 
heads, knives and shears of iron, gold pendants, beads of 
gold and glass, silver brooches, have repeatedly been found 
amongst the burnt bones in the urns ; once a bridle-bit, a^d, 
on another occasion, a flint knife was found. Entirely 
corresponding swords and axes of iron, knives, Roman and 
semi-Roman ftndm^ and other objects of bronze, silver 
ornaments, glass beads, &c., in some cases burnt with human 
bones and deposited in urns, have also very frequently been 
brought to light from artificial barrows in different parts of 
South Jutland. It follows that the same burial customs have 
been in use here in the early Iron age as in the next 
preceding late Bronze age, the only difference being, that 
in the Iron age the objects burieJ uah tlie Lodies were 
more frequently put on the funeral pile than formerly. 

SimiW graves and common cemeteries with burnt remains 
are met with in the ancient \ endic parts of North Germany 
(where they ai-e often referred to a much later time under 
the name of Weudenkirchhufe) and in England, where they 
seem to date from the Roman-British period (C. Roach Smith. 
Inventorium iScpulchrale, pp. JLvi,-:i^vii). lu i^orth Jutland no 
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cemeteries of tiiis kind hare hitherto been disoovered ; but 
urns containing burnt bones ^th broken iron swords and 
other arms, as in South Jutland and in the ancient VentUc 
parts of North Oennany, are not rarely met with in barrows, 
both in North Jutland, in Norway, in the Danish islands, 
and in Sweden as &r as the lake of Malar, and in all these 
places (as well as in South Jutland), the luns are occasionally 
iioman or scuii-Roman bronze vases. 

It appears, therefore, tliat the ancient custom of cremation 
was continued during the early Iron age, or at least during a 
great part of the same, in considerable districts of the north 
of Europe ; at the same time, however, both single graves 
and general cemeteries in natural sandhills, containing whole 
skeletons, have been met with in several of these (h^tricts— 
viz., in North Jutland, in Skaane, and, most frequently, on 
the islands of Sealand and Fyen. In these cases the bodies 
have been buried in the ground a few feet deep, togetlier 
with Eoman and semi- Roman vases, saucepans and strainers, 
cups and drinking-horns (sometimes of glass), wooden 
buckets with metal handles and hoops, ornaments and coins 
of Roman emperors both of silver and gold, from the first 
Christian centuries, and occasionally, though not very fre- 
quently, swords and other objects of iron. Graves of this 
kind, indicating a return to the ancient custom of burying 
the dead whole (caused, perhaps, by the same new foreign 
influence which is expressed in the character of the objects 
found in the graves) have not been discovered hitherto, 
either in Sweden proper (though met with in Skaane), or in 
Norway, or in South Jutland, or in North Germany ; but, in 
all these countries, both where cremation seems to have been 
the universal practice and where the dead were more or less 
frequently buried unbnrnt, purely lioman antiquities have 
been iound in considerable number, both in the remains of 
destroyed — but not properly investigated — graves, and loose 
in the ground, as if accidentally lost. These antiquities are 
quite similar to those found in the cemeteries just mentioned, 
and a number have been found in South Jutland, as, for 
instance, a small bust of Jupiter in bron/o, fragments of 
vases, cups, saucepans and strainers, brooches, spurs, coin from 
the two first centuries, etc. They are often found with 
pther, objects which can scarcely bo considered lloman or 
even Romanised, and such a mixture of Roman- and non- 
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Roman objeota has been observed in a great number of finds 
outside the graves — ^which have been made in North Qer- 
manj, and in all parts of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 




Boaun Spar, with Iron *pOt», finom Bodnin. Romau Bronco cup, overlaid with 

Orig.tiieii lUftr flron FortellttBi. iorif.aliie. 



The Roman objects, liowcver, some of Avhicli are inscribetl 
^Yitll the trade-mark of the manufacturer, become rarer as 
\ve advance towards the North. 

A further and very striking proof of an active communi- 
cation between South Jutland and the Romans tlicmselves, 
or nations nearly connected with the Romans, as early as the 
second or third century of our era, is aflbrdcd by the remark- 
able discoveries in the mosses of Nydani in Sundeved and 
Thorsbjerg in Angel. Careful investigations have shown that 
the great quantity of objects which were brought to light in 
both these localitieEf, and which belong mostly to warlike 
equipment, had been originally deposited with intention and 
care in the mosses (which then, probably, were lakes), and 
that they must have been in an entirely useless condition 
when deposited, not only mutilated by use in battle, but 
purposely destroyed or spoiled, bent^ cut, burnt, and half 
melted by fire, &a With regard to the details of these 
finds, we may refer to Mr. Engelhardt's illustrated works, 
of which an English edition has just appeared,^ and confine 
ourselves here to the general features of each deposit 

Thorsbjerg Moss occupies a small valley surrounded by 
hills, without any connection with, the sea, from which it is 
about two English miles distant. It contained proportionally 
few objects of iron, much corroded and mutilated, mostly 
fragments of swords, spear-heads, &c., of good workmau- 

* C. Engolhardt : Decnuttk in tiie oarlj Iron WilUami and JXmgtkf, 19Wt 
London* 4feo. 
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ship, but a great many antiquities of bronze (copper and 
zinc), as well as of gold and silver, of which the costly and 
splendid objects used for the equipment of distinguished 
warriors attract our special attention. Complete dresses, 
with buckles, made of woollen material woven in elegant 
patterns, shoes or sandals with silver nails, were discovered • 
here, as well as helmets of bronze and of silver overlaid with 




Crown of a SUvcr Uelmct, found at Tliorsl.Jor. g Silver Ilclmct, found tt Thor»l>jerg. 

gold ; chain mail, with shoulder and chest-buckles decorated 
with gold and silver ; remains of sword-hilts, scabbards, 
belts, and shields, similarly ornamented ; wooden bows and 
spear-shafls, several feet long ; besides remarkable metal 
mountings, occasionally decorated with precious metals, for 
harness, riding and driving reins, &c. ; fragments of gold 
rings, ornaments, a die, draughtsmen, coins, but particularly 
numerous objects of leather, burnt clay, and wood, different 
kinds of vessels, baskets, tools, fragments of cart-wheels, 
rakes, tent-poles, &c., were discovered in this locality. 

The Nydam moss, in Sundeved, opposite the island of Als, 
is distinguished from that of Thorsbjerg in the important 
feature of having originally been connected with the Als- 
sound, and it contained remains of three vessels, of which 
the largest is built for twenty-eight oars, and which appear 
originally to have contained at least the greater part of the 
objects found in the moss, the boats — or at any rate, the 
largest —having apparently been intentionally sunk by holes 
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cut in the bottom. The Nydam deposit was, besideSi chft- 
racterised in comparison with that of Thorabjerg by its great 
abundance in elegantly manu&ctared iron objectfl^as. for 
instance, beautifully diunascened swords, the hilts decorated 
with nlyer, spear-heads, arrow-heads, and axes. But al- 
though beautifully ornamented brooches, metal mountingef, 
ornaments, and, harness were not wanting in Nydam, this 
moss did not equal that of Thorsbjerg in the splendour of 
its contents of this class. For the rest, both finds are 
evidently quite similar and parallel in essential points ; they 
must even liave been very nearly contemporary, as the coins 
found in both places belong to the same period, the latest 
coin from Thorsbjerg being of the year 190 A.D., whilst the 
latest coin from Is'^ydam is I'rom 218 a.d. Most probably the 
objects were deposited a little before, or perhaps a little 
after, the year 300 a.d. Besides those on the coins, inscrip- 
tions on different objects were discovered, partly in Roman 
letters (some being Roman names, as *'>Elius ^Elianus," but 
others not Roman, perhaps Gotho-Germanic, as " Umorca," 
"Riccim,"') partly also in those Runes, that were for- 
merly erroneously described as Anglo-Saxon, but which 
now appear to have been in use at a much earlier period 
than was hitherto supposed, namely, more than a century 
before the Anglo-Saxon conquest of England. Both mosses 
contained several decidedly Roman objects,. but still more 
semi-Roman, almost barbarian, which clearly prove them- 
selves to have been manu&ctured by people which have 
been compelled to yield to the overwhelming power of 
Roman civilisation, and therefore tried to imitate Roman 
models, without^ however, entirely relinquishing their own 
taste or old traditions. 

The reason why so numerous and in part costly objects — 
many, too, of foreign origin — ^have been deposited with so 
great care in these two mosses in South Jutland at that 
remote period, is still shrouded in mystery. If, however, 
these two deposits wcro unique in their kind, or if such 
discoveries had been made only in South Jutland, it might 
always be considered an acceptable explanation that these 
objects were possibly derived from warlike expeditions of the 
natives to foreign countries, or, perhaps, rather from suc- 
cessful combats against invading armies or foreign tribes 
attempting to ciiect a settlement in the country. It might, 
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for instance, be conjectured that the victorious natives col- 
lected the arms lefl on the battle-field, tuid hid them for 
safety in neighbouring lakes. 

But entirely corresponding hoards of antiquities, hidden or 
deposited in mosses in the selfHsame manner and apparently 
very nearly at the same time^ — ^at any rate in the course of 
the early Iron Age, — ^hare been discoTored in several parts of 
North tfutland and the Danish Isluids Hncluding Bornholm), 
particularly on Fyen, where not less than three such anti- 
quarian mosses are known, of which two, — Vimose and 
Kragehul, botli without access from the sea, — are remarkable 
for the extraordinary quantity of antiquities found in them, 
and their surprising similarity in essential points to those 
found ill Nydam and Thorsbjerg moss. The similarity often 
extends to the smallest details in the treatment, to wliich the 
objects had been subjected, and the manner in which they 
had been deposited ; and the mosses in Fyen contain, be- 
sides, coins from the two first Christian centuries,' and 
inscriptions in the oldest hitherto-known Runic alphabet, 
similar to those found in the mosses of South Jutland. It is 
evident that these finds are much too numerous, too uniform 
in their character, distributed over too lai^ an area, to have 
originated in merely accidental circumstances. Continued 
inTostigatioDS of the peat-bogs, which are in progress, will no 
donbt assist us in solving this problem. jSut even in the 
present state of our knowledge^ it seems worth considering 
whether this careful deposition of articles of warlike equip- 
ment in the mosses may not have taken place in obedience 
to some religious custom, by which the yictors were bound 
after the batUe to sacrifice to the gods a part of the captured 
animals and of the other spoils^ by sinking them' in sacred 
lakes, which have now become transformed into peat-bogs. 
This hypothesis would explain, that in Nydam and other 



3 All tbo Roman c -r.^ knowu to have 
been found in Deomark and properly 
•xMBioed-'inore thoa 800 pi oem d ate, 
with very f( v ^ x •options, from the time 
before 2i9, and have been found in very 
different pleeee, Bometimea in rety Urge 
hoards, — ^once as many as 400 to>,'elhor, — 
but never in company witli any other 
antiquities than ihoee which I a«er!be to 
the early Iron age. This class of autiqiii- 
tie« and coins from the first two or 
three centuries invariably accompany each 
oUmti jntl M By«iiti]i« ooin alwaji is 



found together with .iMliqititirs character- 
istic of tbo first division of the laie Iron 
age, and just as Arabic or Cnlle coin ii » 
Constant element of deposits from the 
Yikfbg period, or the conclusion of the 
late Iron age. Late We«t*Roman eotn 

has very r,irfly heon foinul in Denmark, 
the so-called minimi" neror, and the 
quantity of the coin disoovered adda 
great force to the argument derived from 
their date (a.d. 1 — 219), as to the data of 
tll0 " Early Iron Age" antiquities. 
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mosses, reiniMns of animals have been found, — not whole 
skeletons, but certain parts, particularly horses' heads, some- 
times with bits between their jaws ; that several of the 
antiquities from the moss-finds have not only suffered injuij 
in battle, but have evidently been afteiwards bent and half- 
melted by (the sacrificial) fire ; that they hare been depo- 
sited with so great and evident care ; and that they have been 
left untouched in so many places, although the fact of their im- 
mersion must necessarily have been known by many. This 
hypothesis would also receive support from the existence of 
reliable historical information to the effect that such a custom 
prevailed in the fii'st Christian centuries ainoiigst the inhabi- 
tants of Gaul, \vith whuin the inhabitants of South Jutland, as 
of the other northern countries, may have had intercourse iu 
different ways, and with Avhom tliej may have had in some 
respects common customs and habits, even if they were of a 
different race. Caesar states, in his work, " De Beilo GalHco " 
(Lib. vi., cap. 16, 17), after having mentioned the piety of 
the Gnuh nnd their inchnation for sacrifices, tliat " when 
they go into battle they usually promise to offer the spoils 
to the god of war. Alter the victory they sacrifice the 
captured animals, and the rest of the spoils is collected in 
some particular place. In many states large accumulations 
of such objects may be seen in sacred places, and it is rare 
that anybody so disregards religion that he should dare 
either to hide away any part of the spoil for his own benefit^ 
or to possess himself of any part of the collected spoils, a 
crime, moreover^ for which the hardest and most painM 
punishment is awarded." Besides this, a somewhat later 
. author, the geographer, Strabo, states expressly that the 
Gauls used to sink treasures of gold and silver in sacred 
lakes. His account is as follows : The report of Fosidonios 
is more trustworthy. He says that the treasures found at 
Tolosa (Toulouse) amounted to 15,000 talents, which were 
hidden partly in safe closets and partly in sacred Likes, iiud 
this w\as unmanufactured gold and silver. The country 
being rich in gold and inhabited by a superstitious people, 
leading a parsimonious life, treasures had been collected in 
many places, and that these were left untouched was due in 
a great measure to the circumstance that the treasures of 
gold and silver ^vere deposited in lakes. Wlien the Eomans 
had made themselves masters of these countries, they sold 
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thd lakes for the benefit of the state, and many of those who 
bought them found welded lumps of silver in them. The 
temple of Tdosa was highly honoured by the neighbouring 
peoples^ and was therefore filled with riches which many had 
dedicated, but which no one dared touch " (Lib. iy., cap. 
1, 13). Diodorus Siculus also testifies (Lib. v., cap. 27) of 
the superstitious fear of the Gauls, which restrained them 
from touching the great treasures dedicated to the ^ods, in 
spite of their usual cupidity and love of display. Even ms 
late as the sixth ccntuiy annual sacrifices of clothing, hiieu 
garments, sheep skins, cheese, bread, and wax cakes, were 
brought to a sacred lake iu France (Dept. Loztire), and the 
sacrificial feast lasted three days, according to the testi- 
mony of the conteniporaneous writer, Gregory of Tours (De 
Gloria Confess, cap. 2, in Maxima Bihl. Patruni, xi., p. 872). 
With regard to the Scandinavian North, ayo ha?e ancient 
accounts to the effect that offerings to the gods took place 
near certain wells and waterfalls, into which the objects 
offered were thrown.^ It is true that these accounts belong 
to the conclusion of the heathen period ; but| combined with 
the moss-finds of which we are treating, they may be looked 
upon as indicating that offerings to the gods in the north, as 
well as in other countries, were sometimes connected with 
sacred wells, springSy and lakes.^ 

In order to arrive at a true decision of the still open 
question of the real origin of the moss-deposits, and a proper 
estimation of the state of civilisation prevailing during the 
first centuries of the Christian era io the Cimbrian peninsula 
and in the north generally, it iis of the greatest importance to 
ascertain whether the antiqaities found in the mosses are all 
of foreign origin and imported,^ or whether a part of them 



< Seo the Soholiast to Adam of Bra* 
m«n d« tita Duii», op. 26, Kjatnoringa 

Sasa 2, and Lrtududrnn, iii. 17. 

* If it ^ould be oinfirmed thai tbeao 
TnoM-Sode tre trMMble to toeient awri* 
fices, the Batne explanation may perbaps 
applj to aome of tbe largo ston^— 
luting mostly from tlie Bronze age — of 
bronze and gold objects, which are cou- 
Btantly discovered in our peat-bogs in 
such remarkable numbert. For H is not 
very likely that they should all bavo 
been lost or simply hidden there. At 
any rate, it seema to deserve attention 
that of tbo two wtiqiMrian moaaes in 



Fyen^V imose and Villestofte moss wre very 
close to OdoiMO (Odinsey, that is, Odin^ 
Inland, or OdiniTS, the priuciial place uf 
sochfioe of Odin in Fyen). In Kragebul 
» pieee of wood with runes, sn sngutsr 
piece of bono with runes, and r'<Kjio 
delioatelv made brass balanoes and 
weights We been fonnd about 180 years 

ago. Might they not be the " Blotapaaii '* 
and balances for prophesying so often 
mentioned in the Sagas 1 

^ The mutilated Btato of tho antiqui- 
ties, and tbe circumstance that they 
have been found in so many {daces, 
which hnvo no oommuatmtioA with the 
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may be supposed to have been manufectured by the in- 
habitants of the country itself. 

It is then, first of all, to be observed that antiquities of 
. exactly the same kind and of the same date as those from 
the mosses of South Jutland, induding Roman as weU as 
non-Boman objects, hare been discovered, not only — as ve 
have abready stated — ^in other Danish mosses, but also in 
graves and loose in the earth in numerous localities all over 
the Oimbrian peninsula, the Danish Islands, Norway, and 
Sweden ; and the same is the case with the inscriptions in 
the oldest Runic alphabet.* The inscriptions of this kind 
hitherto discovered in South Jutland, as well as in the other 
ancient Danish provinces, are engraved on loose objects, as, 
for instance, the remarkable golden horns found near 
Mogeltouder, a large goldeu ring from the neighbourhood of 




Uair-rii>g, from Stnuu-up. Two- third* ori^. bUo, 



Iladerslev, and on some of the gold bracteates ; and traces of 

the oldest Runic alphabet are perceptible in some of the 
inscriptions on monuments belonging to a later time, a kind 
of transition period. But numerous inscriptions on monu- 



M% «n aoffldently «troi)g argaments to 

refute entirely a tlitory started iu Ger- 
many, and founded solely on the pro- 
limioary aoooonts of the Nydam deposit, 
viz., that they had been imported by way 
of sea, and the nhips sunk in the har- 
bour. Tbo author of this theory has, 
howttver, the excuse that, at tho time bo 
proposed it, Mr. Engelhni-dt's full de- 
scription bad uot yet been published. 
Bat it is entirely unpardonable when 
German archasologists, in spito of nil 
tbu iufuriJiatiou published on the subject, 
■till write in such a strain, as, for in* 
stance: Fr. llaurer, who in a recent 
paper (Aualand, 1865, p. loi), accuses 
the Danish archicologiats of having kept 
MCMt th«te <liwoT«ciM, and addi, ** Tb« 



diseormfies made irare of that dcaerip* 

tiou that they effected an Mionnoua 
broach in tlie systom invented hv tho 
THam eatablishing three sharply dMbi- 
guiahed periods of civilisation — those of 
Stone, Bronse, and Iron, and these there- 
fore desired to gain time in order to 
regulate the discoveries." It ia«vidant 
that the latter, on the conttiiry, served 
eminently to strengthen and further 
ilinatrate that syatam,«nd this unworthy 
accusation is of course utterly unfounded; 
but it would be useless to attempt a 
icientific discussion with authors who aro 
BO blinded by national fanaticiMui that 
they do not hesitate to put forth such 
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mental stonca» entireiy written in the earliest Runic alphabet^ 
occur in the Scandiiiayian peninsula aa far south as Bleking, 
and as fkt north as the Lake of Maelar and the interior of 
Norway. The deposits in the mosses of South Jutland 
exhibit^ therefore, nothing peculiar to that province, or even 
to that kind of locality. 

In the second place, I would observe that such a mixture 
of Roman and non-Roman antiquities is not confined to the 
north of Europe. The Iron age commenced in the western 
and middle parts of Europe seyeral centuries before it begun 
in the Baltic and Scandinavian countries, and we have 
sufficient proof to show that even in such places — outside 
Italy and Greece — \vliui o U jinan or Greek civilisation for a 
time entirely got the upper Jiaud, a national or native 
industry was still preserved, of which numerous productions, 
as arms and ornaments, have come down to us, which most 
fitrikinglv remind us of the objects found in the Danish 
mosses, but which, at the same time, in most cases are 
distinguished by some local or national peculiarities.^ 1 
think we are justified in saying that the antiquities of this 
class discovered in Denmark to some extent do present such 
a peculiar character, and I beUeve that an examination of the 
illustrations of Danish antiquities of this period in Mr. 
Engelhardt's work and in my own work on Northern 
Antiquities, which is largely quoted by Hr. Engelhardt 
(pp. 8-22), will be found to confirm this view. 

In the third place, I wish particularly to urge that neither 
the inscriptions in the most ancient Aunes, nor the semi- 
Roman representations found on some oi them, can, as some 
have thought^ be fairly adduced in favour of a foreign 
origin. It is true that some very few inscriptions in similar 
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discovered " doposited together iu a pit *' 
(perbaps not withotit aiudog^ to oar mois* 
('.fpo?its). A mmjbcr of interesting objects 
are preserred in the Museum of the 
Uuval Iciali Aoadetny at Dublin, particu- 
larly from a bog nonr Dnmlimg^lin, 
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characters ha^e been found in Wallachia, in the Rhenish 
provinces, and in North Germany ; but, as yet» the number of 
these instances is altogether insignificant in comparison with 
the number of those found in the Scandinavian countriea^ 
which, probably, even outnumber the English, or so-called 
Anglo-Saxon inscriptions of this kind. These latter seem, 
besides, to belong to a somewhat later period. The name of 
** Gk>thic ^ or German Runes,'' which is sometimes applied to 
these Rones, is utterly arbitrary, and we are, as yet, com- 
pletely in the dark as to their true home* But even if they 
have not been invented in the Scandinavian countries, so 
much is certain, as proved both by the most ancient Kune- 
stones in Norway and Sweden and by those from tlio" 
trausition period in Denmark, that these characters havo 
been most extensively used all over the north of Europe, in 
tiie early Iron age and even after its conclusion, by the 
people who then inhabited those countries, and w]io may 
perhaps have invented them whilst living; in other more 
southerly homes. A urcat step towards the solution of this 
question will have been gained when all the known inscrip- 
tions of this kind have been properly interpreted, which, as 
yet, is the case only with a very small number ; for we shall 
then learn in what languages those found in different 
countries are written. But in this respect so much un- 
certainty still prevails^ that not even the inscription on one of 
the lai^e golden horns from Mogeltonder, which seems to be 
written in an ancient Gk>thic dialect, is interpreted by all in 
the same manner. The second pointy whether the occurrence 
of ornamental semi-Roman representations can be said to 
prove a foreign origin of the objects on which we find them, 
has been recently mooted with particular regard to these 
very golden horns, a learned author having advanced the 
opinion that these horns must have been of fordgn origin, 
not only because the inscription in his opinion is foreign, but 
also because there are representations of centaurs on them— 
a figure which he thinks could not be supposed to have been 
known in tliese northern countricii at so eaily a time. It is, 
liowever, an established fact, that not only more southerly 
nations, neighbours of the classic nations, but also the 
inhabitants of ancient Denmark, received in those days, by 
trade and commerce, a very great quantity of Itoman vases, 
vessels^ ornaments, and other objects with classic ornaments ; 
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and when we' remember wlnat great skill in metal work thesa 
northern people exhibited in their home manufacture. In 

which they were scarcely surpassed bv those more southerly 
barbarous " nations, there is no rcasun to doubt but that 
tbev have been both willint^ and able to imitate to a certain 
extent these objects of foreign manufacture and tlicir orna- 
ments. There is no reason wliy a native goldsniith niifi;lit 
not have made these horns, and on them imitated 
figurrs of centaurs which he had seen on imjjurted Roman 
objects, even if these pnrticular imitations of centaurs 
shouM prove to be the only ones left from so old a time; and 
the same of course holds good with regard to other anti- 
quities, with semi-Roman ornaments, both those from the 
mosses, in South Jutland and elsewhere, and those found in 
graves or loose in the earth. This argument is further 
strengthened by the circumstance that of the so-called gold 
brae tea tes, — which, though of a somewhat later date, are 
evidently of the same class as the relics just mentioned, — 
those found in the difierent parts of Scandinavia exhibit very 
appreciable peculiarities in each locality, which prove them 
to be of home manufacture. 

If now we weigh these various facts and considerations, I 
think we must conclude that there is no reason why a great 
part, if not all, of the non-Roman objects firom the early Iron 
age found in mosses, in graves, and loose in the earth, should 
not have been manufactured in Denmark in spite of their 
evident traces of a more southerly and higher civilisation. 
Nay, there is, on tlic contrary, every probability of their 
being of native make ; and as no other countiy has as yet 
been pointed out, which could with any dcgiee of certainty 
be assumed to be their original hnnio, wo are not even 
justified in ascribing to ihoTn a foreign origin. But whether 
a greater or a smaller proportion of the antiquities of the 
early Iron nge in South Jutland ultimately will turn out foreign 
or native, so much is at any rate certain, that no general 
result can be gained in this respect concerning South J utland, 
which does not apply with equal force to the whole 
Peninsula — nay, to all three Scandinavian kingdoms, with 
which South Jutland, in point of antiquities, has every thing- 
including the Runic inscriptions — in common, in this period 
as well as in that preceding it. Although, therefore, these 
Eunic inscriptions may prove what they very probably will 
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prove, that the Scandinavian countries alrendy in the first 
centuries of our era were inhabited by a Grotho-Germanic 
race, including Danes, Swedes, Goths (in the most restricted 
sense of the word), and Norwegians, and related to the 
Germans in Germany, these inscriptions afford, nevertheless, 
no proof whatever of the existence at that time of a peculiarly 
"German population in South Jutland. Not even of the 
Frisian settlements on the western coast of South Jutland do 
fill J any characteristic vestiges in the early Iron period. 
Kor have we, as far as this period is concerned, anything 
besides the aiitiquitie^i to guiile us, for it is only from its 
concUisiuu, abuut tho time of the downfall of tlie West Roman 
Empire in the fifth century, that we possess written informn- 
tiou, which, thou^h scanty, yet siiffices in connection witli 
the antitpiities to throw a somewhat clearer light ou the 
population of Northern Europe. 

VI. The Late Iron Fbbiod (from a.d. 450 to a.d. 1000). 

DuRUfO the remarkably splendid early Iron which in 
the western and north-western parts of Euix>pe must have 
comprised about five centuries, but to which we ai-e as yet 
unahle to assign so long a durati* n in Denmark and the 
other Scandinavian countries, the influence of Bomaii civili- 
sation was very strongly predominant But in proportion as 
the Romans^ the teachers of the Barbarians^'' degenerated, 
the latter advanced in strength and civilisation. At the 
downfall of the Western Empire, barbarous — mostly Gotho- 
Oermanic— nations assumed dominion over the remnants of 
the Romans and of the far more numerous older^mostly 
Celtic — Romanised populations ; and on the victorious Bar- 
barians devolved the task of founding and developing a 
new state of things on the ruins ui the Roman Empire. As, 
liowever, they met with an almost completely Roman 
civilisation in those provinces of that Empire where they 
settled, they necessarily yielded to its mfluence in certain 
respects, and separated themselves from the kindred tribes 
which had remained in their old habitations, or at least not 
j)enetrated beyond the frontiers of the Em])ire. This was so 
much the more inevitable, as the foreign settlers in the 
Roman provinces within two centuries from their arrival all 
assumed the Christian £uth, which only for a time was 
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checked in its progress by die destnictiou of the Roman 
Empire, whilst the ancient heathenism still survived for 
centuries in the more remote parts of Europe, as in 
Scandinavia and North Germany. From this again resulted 
an important difference in character between the early Iron 
age and the late Ii*on age, in so far that, whilst the former 
was characterised by a remarkable uniformity in the greater 
part of the middle, the west, and the north of Europe, the 
late Iron peiiud, uii the contrary (of wliich the conclusion is 
generally fixed at the time of tlio inti oduction of Chi isLiiuiity 
there), exhibits great differences la extent and character in 
different countries. 

In Scandinavia, where ChristianitY diii not gain the upper- 
hand till tlio eleventh century, and where the late Iron 
period Liiereforo extended over nearly six centuries, wo 
can distinguish at least two very marked subdivisions, of 
which the parlier is characterise*! by a remarkal)le and con- 
siderable Byzantine influence, which made itself felt at the 
side of the predominating semi-Roman or " new-European" 
current of civilisation ; whilst, in the later of these periods^ 
heathenism, supplanted by Christianity in the south and 
west, still retained its dominion in the north and north-east 
of Europe, particularly in the Scandinavian countries, whereby 
the old northern genius obtained a favouitible opportunity of 
expressing itself in a peculiar taste in forms and ornaments, 
and even in a new Runic alphabet which is confined to the 
homes of the Scandinavian peoples and their colonics in 
other countries. 

VIa. Thb Fibst Division c>f the Latk Iron Aoe (from 

about A.D. 450 to a.d. 700). 

It has until lately been universaliy believed, on the faith 
of certain written authorities, that the peninsula of Jutland, 
and particularly its southern division, played a great part in 
history about the time of the downfall of the llouian Empire, 
and the transition froni the early to the late Iron age, 
inasmuch as it was sinfjjoaud that Angles and Jutes in the 
middle of the fifth century emigrated from tliesc parts in 
connection with their neighbours the Saxons, in or ler to found 
a new Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth in Britain, which now 
received the name of England from the Angles, whilst their 
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supposed original home, the district of Angel, in South Jut- 
land, for a long time remained waste. Several, mostly Danish, 
authoi'8 have, moreover, supposed tli&t not only the Jutes, 
but also the Angles, said to have emigi'ated from tiie ancient 
Danish Angel in jSouth Jutland, must Imve been a Danish tribe, 
or at any rate a people forming a connecting link between 
Danes and Germans. Other historians, mostly Norwegian 
and German, have striven to prove that the Angles who 
settled in England, to judge from their language, local names, 
and other monuments, were a German, not a Scandinariau 
people ; and, supposing that the Angles and Jutes came 
from the peninsula of Jutland, these authors have concluded 
that this peninsula inu:^t at that time have had a German 
population. iNurwcgiau authur:s ]ia\'e linally added to lliis 
series of assumptioiib and coiichibioiii> a theory of their 
own, namely, that Jutland, which they suppose must have 
been to a great extent deprived of its inhabitants after the 
em 1 lunation to England, only after that event received its 
pre>L nt Danish population through settlers from Norway ; an 
hypothesis, which in all essential points has been iiidoi*sed by 
German writers, wlio have availed themselves of it as a 
welcome argument in support of their favourite theory, that 
the whole peninsula of Jutland, including Sleswick, originally 
belonged to the German nationality. In favour of tliis 
theory they appeal, besides, to the fact that the Danish dialect 
of the peasantry in some districts of Jutland differs from 
that of the neighbouring districts and the Danish provinces 
generally in placing the definite article before the noun, 
instead of affixing it to the end of the noun as is usually the 
case in Danish* 

But all these theories of the emigration of Angles from 
South Jutland; and the supposed subsequent conquest of the 
peninsula of Jutland by the Banes, rest on a foundation 
which is not only unreliable, but entirely erroneous. It is 
in the first place extremely improbable that a district pro- 
portionally so small as the so-called Angel, between the 
Fleusborgljord and liic Slie (about 300 square miles Eng- 
lish), could have sent forth those numerous hosts of Angles 
who peopleil such lai i^e tracts of the northern and eastern 
parts of England, and from whom even the whole country 
was named England (Anglia), rather than from the power- 
ful iSaxons, who occupied the south of the country. lu the 
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second place, we are actually ivithout any reliable and coti- 
tomporary historical testitnouy to the effect, that the Angles^ 
who sotUed in England had come from Angel in South 
Jutland. 

It was not till a couple of centuries after the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of England, that Venerable Bede committed 
to vrriting loose traditions on the subject, stating no doubt 
that the Angles had come from Angel, between the realms 
of the Jutes and the Saxons,'' but without any expi-ess 
indication of this An<^el being situated in South Jutland. 
1 liis uiay of course lia\ o Lujeii his iiicMiiing, but eveu in that 
case it does uoL luiiow that ho or his informant were not 
misled by an accidental similarity of name, for the name 
"Angel," which ori!»;inally meant a corner, was by no means 
uncommon. We know more especiallv that a people called 
Angles lived during the first centuries of the Christian era, 
and even at a later date, in certain districts bordering on 
the Kibe, near the home of the ancient Saxons in North 
Germany, a locality to which we may apply Bedo s words 
" bet\^een the countries of the Jutes and the Saxons," with 
just as much probability as to Angel in South Jutland^ par- 
ticularly if we remember how very limited Bede's geogra- 
phical knowledge probably was, and how unreliable his 
account of the Anglo-Saxon conquest is, in far more im- 
portant points. For he describes it a^ a sudden event 
effected in a very short time, whereas in ideality it had been 
prepared through centuries, by immigrations of Saxon 
tribe9» and was accomplished only by degrees, a circum- 
stance which altogether forbids us to attach any great 
weight to his statements on such miuor subjects as the one 
' we are now discussing. His allegation tliat, on account of 
the emigratiun to England, Angel was said to be lying 
waste until this day/' would, if true, at any rate be inap- 
pHcable to Ani^el in South Jutland, because it would imply 
that the Danes 1 not yet settled so far south as the She 
and the Danevirko at the time of Bede, that is, in the eighth 
century, an assumption which would be altogether incredible. 
I therefore think that tliose Anirles who lived near the Elbe 
were far more probably the ancestors of the Knglish Angles^ 
than the Angeiboer ' of .South Juthxnd. 

In the third plafrc, wc cannot doubt that the English 
Anglos were really a German, not a JDuuish or bcandinar 
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Tian tribe ; but in Angel in South Jutland we find not 
the slightest vestige of any German population in thoao 
remote times. With regard to the nationality of the Eng- 
lish Angles, I might appeal to Bede's expressions to the 
effect that the Angles were one people with the Saxons 
(Anglonim sire Sazonum gens), and that Jutes^ Angles, and 
Saxons were three of the most powerfiil nations of Oennany, 
if I did not reject as untrustworthy both his account and 
those allusions in later written sources (the laws of Edward 
the Confessor and others), which have been appealed to in dif* 
ferent ways by some authors, and which Tery probably may 
be founded on Bede's account. But I rely on the fact, that 
the Anglo-Saxon language, as indeed has been acknowledged 
long ago by Uask, is essentially a Low German language,* 
with but very few Lniiuiportant Danish elements — a result 
which would be unaccountable if the Angles had been a 
Danisii tribe ; and besides, that all the old Anglian names 
of persons and places, which are older than the ninth cen- 
tury, are in every respect like those occurring in the Saxon 
parts of ETigland. It is true that Danish local names 
abound in the eastern anil northern parts of England ; but 
they are, in my opinion, not so numerous there that they 
may not very well be ascribed to the settlements of Danish 
Vikings since the beginning of the ninth century ; and if 
the Angles, in whose land the Danes principally settled, had 
been Danes themselves, the difference in dialect, in the pro* 
portion of Danish and Saxon local names, &c., between the 
old Anglian and the Saxon counties, would, I think, hare 
been vefy much greater than it actually is. Not even those 
Jutes, who are said to hare accompanied the Angles and 
Saxons, were, in my opinion, Danes ; It is, at any rate, a 
fact^ that in the districts where they are said to have settled 
—in Kent and the Isle of Wight — there are no certain 
Danish remains at all. If these so-called Jutes came from 
the peninsula of Jutland, I suppose them to have been 
emigrants from the Frisian districts on the west coast of the 
■ peninsula, who may have been misnamed Jutes. Some Fi-isiaiis 
no doubt settled m laiglaml, but they were too few to leave 
any other traces beiimd them than a few local names. If then 
the English Angles were a German tribe, tliey cannot be sup- 
posed to have lived at any time in Angel in k^outh Jutland ; 
ibr it no, they would assuredly have left some vestige behind. 
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But neither in ^ngel nor in South Jutland generally (ex- 
cepting the ancient Frisian settlements on the west coast) 
do ve find the slightest Testige of ancient Low German 
local names. All the local names in Angel have^ on the 
contrary, as far as historic tradition i*eaches» always been, 
what they still are this day, as completely and originally 
Danish as those met with in any other part of Denmark — 
closely allied to the later Danish local names in the north 
and east of P^noland, dating from the Viking period. As 
for the pecuiiai ity ot" the dialect spoken in An^gel and otlier 
parts of" Jutland, viz., that the dc-finite article is placed 
before the noun, of which the Gt i inans have made so much 
ado, that the celebrated philologist, Jacob Grimm, on the 
strength of that, and of that alone, in the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment in 1858, declared that Germany had a lawful claim to 
the possession of tlie whole of Jutland, this isolated pecu- 
liarity can neither be proved at any time to have })revailed 
in the whole of Jutland, nor has it indeed coiue into use 
till a comparati\ ely modern period. 

If, finally, we turn to the antiquities, and compare those 
of Angel in South Jutland with those of the ancient An- 
glian parts of England, we find that they are so far from 
confirming that the (Low German) Angles of Kngland 
should have been of one race with the (ancient Danish) 
Angelboer of South Jutland, that» on the contrary, their 
testimony tends in the directly opposite direction. Nume*- 
rous investigations in all parts of England have proved that 
the Anglo-Saxon tombs of the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen* 
tuiies, which generally form large cemeteries, mostly contain 
unburnt skeletons (in opposition to the Roman-British 
graves with burnt i^mains), buried iu coffins rather deep in 
the ground, sometimes covered by small round tumuli, and 
that they present a marked uniformity all over the country, 
both in form and in contents, whether the districts in which 
they are situated were inhabited by Saxons or by Angles, 
or, as is supposed in some cases, by Jutes. En<j!:l!sh autliors 
therefore fierjucntly comprise them all under the common 
appclla Lion ot " Saxon graves." Some snjall variations with 
regard to the ornaments and other objects tlcjucsited m the 
graves have indeed been ol>served in different localities. 
Thus, for instance, the beautiful brooches with inlaid work, 
found iu Kent, are peculiar to that county and denote at 
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any rate that there must have been greater wealth tiiere 
than elsewhere. But these differences are too insignificant 
to be looked upon as indications of ancient differences of 
races, or indeed of anything more than local peculiarities of 
taste, caused perhaps in some cases by the different condi- 
tions of life of the population in different parts, nor do they 
render the uniformity prevailing in all essential points less 
striking. If now we compare these English tombs with 
those uf the same period found in other countries, we find 
on the one hand that in France, in Switzerland, ;uul in Gcr- 
iii my (particularly in the Rhino countries and in Soiith 
Gerniatij), a great iiuuibcr of the tombs of the Franks, 
]3uri;uiuii, Alemanni, S.ixons, and other German trilies 
allied to the Angles and Saxons have been (h'scovcred, which 
in all essential points connected with the torni of the g^rnvcs, 
tho deposition of the corpses, the character of the accom- 
panying arms, ornaments, and implements, present the most 
striking resemblance to the English tombs of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries.^ On the other hand, we find 
that these English graves differ most pointedly from the 
contemporaneous remains in the peninsula of Jutland, and 
in those parts of North Germany which were then inhabited 
by Vendic tribes. For, whilst cremation was so rare in the 
settlements of Angles and so-called Jutes in Kent, that Mr. 
Charles Aoach Smith deduces the following result from the 
investigations of the Rev. Bryan Faussett* " that the Kentish 
cemeteries . • • do not present one single instance of an 
original deposit containing an urn with burnt bones in or 
about the graves," this custom was, on the contrary, all but 
xmirersal both in the old Vendic parts of North Germany 
(including Holstein), and in the southern part of the penin- 
sula of Jutland, at least that part which lies between the 
Eider and the town of Veile, comprising the supposed home 
of the Angles, and in wliich not one cemetery, nay, not one 
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single grave like the Anglo-Saxon, Fraiikish, and otlier 
ancient Gorman tombs of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, has ever beeu discovered. It is true that single 
tombs and burial-places containing unburnt skeletons, bronze 
vessels, wooden buckets with metal mountings, glass cups, 
&c., and resembling so far the foreign graves just mentioned, 
are met with in some parts of Denmark, particularly ia 
Sealand and in Fjen, lurely in North Jutland; but they 
belong to the preceding period, the early Iron Age, or at the 
ntmost to the very beginning of the first division of the late 
Iron Age. and differ from those foreign grayes by not forming ' 
such extensive cemeteries, and by an older or more Roman 
style of antiquities, as well as by a remarkable scarcity of 
iron weapons. But in* Angel or in South Jutland generally, 
not a single instance of such a tomb has been met with, 
— a circumstance whidi in my opinion strongly militates 
against the theory of the English Angles ever hairing lived 
there. 

Even apart from the mode of burial, a careful conside* 
ration of the antiquities, such as ornaments and implements, 
leads to the same result. The antiquities of South Jutland, 
as of the Scandinavian North in general, certainly exhibit 
a general resemblance in all essential points to those found 
in England, as well as in the countries then inhabited by 
Franks, Saxons, and other German tribes, — in fact, the 
greater part of Europe, north of the Alps, — and it is thereby 
evident that South Jutlaml and the other Scandinavian 
countries participated in the new semi-barbarous civilisation 
which developed itself on the ruins of Rome. But at the 
same time they present reuiarkable peculiarities. Of course, 
each of these many tribes imitated their Roman models in 
their own peculiar manner, and in this way the diiicrences 
of race and country found an expression in their ornaments 
arms, and implements. We Tiiay thus, for instance, observe 
that the ornaments with inlaid work which have been 
found in Frankish tombs certainly jiossess a strikiiii^ re- 
semblance to those from Kent ; but they differ, at the 
same time, by their much less refined workmanship, prov- 
ing that they have not proceeded from the same manu- 
facture. The same also holds good with regard to the 
ornaments from South Germany^ though these are perhaps 
still more like the English. Eren within the limits of one 
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and the same couutiy such differences occur, and we 
have meiitiutied an instauco in s|)Cfiking of tlie Kentish 
brooches of this period, whicli aie so reniai-kablj dillbreut 
from those found in other counties. »Sinnlar differences are 
observable in Denmark, with regard to tliis very class of 
ornaments, which in different parts exhibit local variations, 
proTing that they are of home manufacture; and they have, 
besides, a peculiar interest to us, because they throw addi- 
tional light on the question whether the English Angles 
came from Angel in South Jutland. The fact is, that, 
' although these brooches are by no means unfrequent in other 
parts of ancient Denmark, only a very few have been met 
with in South Jutland, — partly of gold, ornamented with 
paste and filigree work, partly of silTer, with ornaments of 
niello and fantastic representations of human and animal 
heads, — and even these few hare mostly been found near 
the frontier of North Jutland, not one having as yet been 
discovered in Angel. Certain types of brooches, which are 
peculiar to the ancient Anglian districts, in the northern and 
middle part of England, are hitherto entirely unrepresented 
in the collections not only from Angel but from Denmark 
generally, whilst strange to say, they re-appear in the west 
and north of Norway, indicating that the intercourse be- 
tween Norway and Kn^dand in those days was more active 
than between Deiuuark and England. Nor is this the only 
fact which proves that during the first division of the later 
Iron aire, as well as during the early Iron age, the inter- 
com se of the ancient Danish provinces w ith Gaul, Germany, 
and Pannonia, was more active tbaii with Britain, though 
this was so much nearer. It is a remarkable fact, tliat, 
whilst Koman coin of the two centuries of the Empire, as 
late as 230 A.D., is rather frequently met with in Denmark 
and the Baltic provinces, the finds of West- Roman coin of 
the two following centuries have been extremely few and 
far between. Now, it so happens, tliat. precisely about the 
year 230 the Romans began to withdraw from Germany 
and Pannonia, which countries therefore seem until then 
to have afforded the principal channel of communication 
between the Romans and the inhabitants of the North. 
And still more striking is the fact^ that no Anglo-Saxon 
coins from tlie first three or four centuries of the Anglo- 
Saxon rule in England have been found in the North. Surely 
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if the Angles had oome to England from Angel in South 
JatUmd, we must assume that there would have heen an 
active intercourse hetween Denmark, or at least that pro- 
vince, and Engbnd, both before and after that great event, 
and we should certainly in that case expect to find both 
Boman coin brought from England, where the Bomans 
ruled for two centuries after having withdrawn from their 
advanced posts in Germany ; and also Anglo-Saxon coin 
from the earliest time of the newly founded commonwealth 
in England. The absence of such coin tells very heavily 
against the supposition that such intercourse existed. Arms 
of this period have hitherto only rarely been found in South 
Jutland, or elsewhere in Denmark; but what we possess 

B)ints to the same conclusion as the coin. The hilts of the 
anish swords of this period, for instance, resemble in shape 
to some extent those of the same age discovered in other 
parts of Europe, but we have, as yet, neither in South Jut* 
land nor in other parts of Denmark, found a single spear- 
head of that peculiar kind of which the socket is not quite 
closed, and which is so well known from Anglo-Saxon, 
Prankish, and ancient Crerman tombs. 

Nevertheless, traces of foreign influence are by no means 
wanting, and many objects, such as glass cups, were no 
doubt imported from abroad. A peculuirity which must be 
explained in this way, is the occurrence of a curious kind of 
pottery in the extreme southern districts of South Jutland, 
between Angel and the Eider, particularly in tombs with 
burnt bones. These vessels have not as yet been found 
fiirther north, but are strikingly like those found in con- 
temporaneous Vendic and Low German tombs. It is still 
uncertain whether this kind of pottery is originally Vendic, 
or originally Saxon, or rather an imitation of some perhaps 
Roman model, foreign to both these people. But, at any 
rate, its occurrence in South Jutland, near the southern 
frontier, is easily accounted for when we remember that the 
neighbouring Holstein was then inhabited both by Vendic 
and by Saxon tribes. Traces of a Vendic influence are even 
discernible on the south coasts of Laaluid and Falster, in 
local names, although the Baltic intervenes between these 
islands and the ancient seats of the Vends in Korth Ger- 
many. Tlie principal foreign influence at this time, how- 
ever, was doubtless Bysantine. We trace this, not only in 
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the numerous Byzantine gold coini^ mosUj from the fifth 
and sixth oenturies, found in the countries surrounding the 
Baltic, of which several being provided irith eyes or loops 
have been used as ornaments. But it Is also perc^tible in 
the so-called bracteates of this period, which no doubt were 




From Ullenip. From Bkodborsr. From Galstod. 

Gold BniotofttM, orig. slzou 



manufactured in the northern countries themselres, in order 
to serve as ornaments, and which mostly are imitations, 
sometimes only on seconder third hands, of Bysantine coins. 
Such bracteates, of which a great number have been found 
in Denmark — ^not a few in South Jutland — have certainly 
also been met with in Anglo-Saxon, Prankish, and ancient 
German tombs of this period ; but those found in the north 
are mostly distinguished by their being imitations of Bysaa- 
tine coin, and beuing inscriptions in the most ancient Runes, 
which is otherwise the case only with a few discovered in 
North Germany. These finds of bracteates, and particularly 
of Byzantine coin, often accompanied by splendid ornaments 
and rings of gold or electrum, are amongst the costliest that 
have occurred. They have been most firequent on the 
Danish islands, and been met with as fiur west as Hanover ; 
but, although France and the British Islands have been 
influenced by Byzantine civilisation, it reached them through 
another route. 

Of course, this Byzantine influence contributed to mark still 
more the distmction betwe^ the Scandinavian countries, in- 
cluding South Jutiandy and the more westerbr and southerlv 
countries of Europe. And although that influence subsidect 
at least for a time^ in the seventh and eighth centuries, this 
distinction did not on that account become obliterated. It 
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became, on the contrary, stronger by degrees, as the west 
and middle of Europe was more Christianised, whilst hea- 
thenism still surrired in the north, and from the beginning 
of the eighth century the Scandinavian countries, as far as 
the Eider, separate themselves with great distinction from 
the neighbouring Vendic, Low-Saxon, and Frisian countries, 
which, in the course of the following century were Chris- 
tianised, whilst the north preaerred its heathen faith for a 
couple of centuries more. 

{To U eontimud*) 
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DORSETSHIRE NUMISMATICS; THE AXCIENT MINTS, WITH 
NOTICES OF SOME MEDALS CONNECTED WITH THB GOfJNTr. 

From yoUtn commutiicafca by EDWARD HAWKINS, Kh j., F.S.AJ 

It has been customary, on several previous occasions, to 
bring togetlier sucli notices as may be available relating to 
the ancient mints that existed in localities successively visited 
by the Institute in their Annual Meetings, and to invite 
attention to any subject of numismatic interest, associated 
either with the county ^vhich has been the special field of 
exploration, or the worthies of bygone times whose memory 
is there held in honor. Although tlie numismatic informa- 
tion to be obtained regarding Dorsetshire is almost as scanty 
as that which we were enabled last year to glean, on occasion 
of the meeting in Warwickshire, it is obviously desirable tliat, 
amidst numerous subjects of archaeological attraction pre- 
Bented in the ancient territory of the Durotriges, the scat- 
tered facts familiar doubtless to the adept in numismatic 
science, and that relate to the local coinage in ancient times, 
should not be overlooked. It is moreover scarcely neces- 
fiary to point out that, in ti-acing the history of the royal 
mints in any particular district, we are necessarily led to 
certain conclusions, not without general interest to the topo- 
grapher, as tending to throw light on the relative importance 
of ancient towns there situated, and on their probable con- 
ditions in early times in regard to commercial relations and 
local industry. 

There were four places in Dorset where coins were minted 
in early times — namely, Dorchester, Bridport, Sbaflesburj, 
and Wareham. By the Laws of iEthelstan, who succeeded 
Edward the Elder in 924, and who appears to have been the 
first of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs that enjoined regulations 
for the coinage, it was ordained at the Synod at Greatan- 
leage (probablj Greatlej, near Andoyer) that there should 

> Tlii« wmndt wm md rI tbe Amrast MeetiDg of the Institute •! Dorcb«st«r, 
Jttlj, 1866. 
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be one iiiuuev over all the king's (loiiiiuion, and that no man 
mint except within a town (" butan on porte "). A certain 
number of moneyers were assigned for each place : — for 
London, 8 ; at Winchester, 6 ; at Warehani, 2 ; at Shaftes- 
bury, 2 ; else, at the other '* burlis " only one.^ Dorchester 
is not here specified; it may douluUs^; liave been one of 
the towns (" burhs ") at which a single moneyer was sanc- 
tioned. It must, however, be noticed that Leland, in an 
extract " ExDecretis iEthelstani," apparently from an ancient 
copy of the Anglo-i>axon Laws, gives, after the two moneyers 
at Wareham, *'In Dorcestra j. No coin of ^Etlielstan 
struck at Dorchester appears to be known. In the Domes- 
day Survey two moneyers are mentioned as tliere established 
in the reign of the Confessor.* " In Dore Cestre tempore 
Kegis Edwardi erant clxxij. domus. . . . Ibi erant ij. 
Monetarii, quisque eorum redd' regi unam mark' argenti, 
et XX. solidos qnando moneta vertebatur. Modo sunt ibi 
quater xx. et viij. domus, et c. penitus dcstructje.'* No coins 
struck at Dorchester are known to collectors earlier than the 
time of iEthelred IL, who succeeded on the murder of 
Edward the Martyr at Corfe, a.d. 979. He a|)pears to have 
had a mint at Dorchester, designated on his coins by tlio 
legend dor. Tt is remarkable tliat, notwithstanduig the 
large contiibutions exacted by the Danes in his reign, 
amounting to no less a sum, according to Florence of Wor- 
cester, than 167,000/. in various invasions, tlie last payment, 
in the year 1014, amounting to 30,000/., the monies of that 
reign, of common types, are by no means very rare : a fact 
to be attributed to the number of his mints far exceeding 
that of any preceding king. His moneyers were very 
numerons, and his laws, as liuding points out, evince con- 
siderable attention to the preservation of the integrity of his 
money. ^ 

The mints of King Cnut were likewise extremely 
nutiH 10U8, and we find in his laws many ordinances relating 
to tlie coina<2:e : the names of his monevcrs are always 
placed upon his coins together with those of the mints. The 
coins struck at Dorchester are designated, as in the reign of 

3 Laws of .^tbelstan, c. 14 ; Ancient * Domeeciny Tkn'k, vol. L f. 7.') .1. 

Laws and Inaiitutefl uf lilngluid, vol. L pp. ^ Laws of JSUielred, Ancient Laws and 

207. 209 ; Wakins, p. 59 ; Rudtng, vol. L Inatitutes. voL i pp. S02, 303 ; Kuding, 

p. 126. voL L p. 183. 

* Ldand, CoU. toL iiL p. 213. 
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Etlielred, by tho legend DOB. There are many coins of the 
Conqueror struck at Dorchester, marked dobo — dori — 

DOREC DOREC£S — DORCEST — 1>0 KCET H — DORECBST DO RTC ET. 

The moneyers' names are Osberu, Wulfstan, Oter, Godwine, 
Lieric, and Lifric. A coin of that reign in the British 
Museum collection, and also in that in the Bodleian Library, 
inscribed swirtinc on dorth, may also be attributed to tlint 
place.^ In the large hoard of coins of the Conqueror found 
in 1833, at Bea worth, Hants, there were 25 of various types 
struck at Dorchester.' There are likewise coins of WiULrni 
Kufus from the mint in that town.* 

Bridport, as we learn from Domesday, had been a town 
of some importance before the Conquest : there was one 
moneyer there at that time. " In Brldeport tempore Regis 
Edwarcii erant cxx domus . . . Ibi erat unus monetarius 
reddens regi j. niark' argenti, et xx. sol. quando moneta 
vertebatur. Mode sunt ibi c. domus et xx. sunt ita destituUe 
quod qui in eis manent geldam solvere non valent."^ In 
vain, however, had collectors searched for any example of 
money coined there until the discovery at Bea worth, Hants, 
before mentioned.* Amongst the number of coins of William I. 
and William II. there were found on that occasion twelve 
struck at Bridport.' The moneyers' names are brihtpi 
{Brihtwi t) and ielfric or iElfric ; on Saxon money ib often 
occurs for ^B, the diverging lines being s r niowhat irregularly 
introduced, thus ii may be read either as a or v. The name 
of the town on the coins assigned to the Bridport mint is 
written brd and bridi. 

Shaftesbury appears to have been a place of even greater 
importance. In the enumeration of places where, according 
to the Laws of King i£thelstan, moneyers were established, 
as before mentioned, two were ordained for Shaftesbury,* 
and Edward the Confessor had three. The Domesday record 
is as follows ; — " In Burgo Sceptesberie T. B. s. erant 



• Ibid., vol. ii. p. 163. 

' See Mr. Hawkiiu^ Memoir, Archrpo- 
logia, voL xxvL p. 10 ; Budiog, vol. i. p. 
165. 

• IWd.. p. 162. 

• Vol. i f. 75 «. 

' A penny of Cnut h noticed by Riului;cc, 
Tol. it. pi. 163, iiiBtiribed bbi, md which 
maj, u be ramarka, possibly have been 

ttnick at Bridport. It ie, however, more 
probable Uiafc it was from the Bristol 



mint. He adds that no ooins have yet 
been discovered that can be appropriated 
to the Bridport mint with certunty. 

* Archseologia, vol. xxvi. p. 8; Kuding, 
▼oLip.l6i. Tbeplaoeof miiitiKgeof (WO 
of tbe BeaworUi «oiii% lateribad ntmo 
— DRipvT, is wmildtnid ■auMwhAl 
doubtfuL 

* Anoitafc Ltm and Kulitatet, toL L 
p. 209. 
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c. et iiij. domus in dominio regis . . . Ibi erant iij. monetarii, 
quisqne reddebat j. mark' argenti, et xx. solid, ^uando moneta 
vertebatur. Modo sunt ibi Ixx. doraus et Ixxiij. sunt penitus 
destructe/' &c.^ Buding includes this town in his list of 
mints of ^Ybich coins are extant assigned to the reign of 
iEthelstan ; the name being indicated by the legend rgbft.' 
Ko example, howeTer, is preserved in the British Museum, 
and the existence of any such coin has not, as we believe, 
been ascertained. In the Museum collection coins minted 
at Shaftesbury are to be seen of the follovring kings : — 
iEthelred II., Cn ut, E l ward the Confessor, Harold II,, 
William L, and William 11. The moneyers' names are 
iEthestan, Goda, iElwig, iElwne, Lufa, Loda (possibly for 
Goda), Wulfric, Godric, Aelnod, lilnod, Godsbran, Gods- 
brand, Godesbrand, Cinihtwine or Cihtwinc. The town is 
indicated as Ccftan, Scefte, Scea, SeHie, Sceftesb, Sciefl, 
Scicfti, &c. Not less than 72 silver pennies of the reigns of 
William I. and William II. found in the great lioard at 
Beaworth have been ascribed to the mint of Shaftes- 
bury.* 

Kuding conjectured that Shaftesbury Tvas indicated on 
coins of Henry III. by the legend santed— sbinted or 
SBNTZD, as it was anciently called St Bdwardsbury, — ^Burgus 
Sancti Bdwardi, — the coins minted at St Edmundsbury 
being distinguished by the insertion of the letter h, thus 

SBDHTHD, 

Wareham, which had two monetarii in the reign of 
JSthelstan, was a town of considerable importance from an 
early period. In Domesday we find the following record : — 

In Warham tempore Begis Edwardi erant cxliij. domus in 
dominio regis ... Ibi erant ij. monetarii, quisque redde- 
bat j. mark' argenti regi, et xx. solid, quando moneta verte- 
batur. Kodo sunt ibi Ixx. domus et Ixxiij. sunt penitus 
destructe,'' &c. ' The sparing use of letters in the legends 
of early coins, always in very contracted form, renders it 
exceedingly difficult to determine with any certainty the 



• Archajologia, r ] \vvi p If" ; rtiulinp, tho Beawortli H«t that can be given to 
Tol. L p. 166, The cuius iuscnbt'd sciE, tliat pluce, Rudiug'a suppoeiiion maybe 
with (he moneyer'a name cikibtfixe, correct 



* Duincadny, vol. i. f. 75 a, 
» Kuding, vol. i. )>. 127. 
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places where they "were rainted. veki occurring on a coin 
of -dithelstin has led collectors to assign it to Worcester,^ 
as "well as to Warchani ; we also, which is found upon 
a penny of Edwig, has been assumed by various numis- 
matists as indicating either Wareham, Worcester, or Walling- 
ford. WERE on coins of iEthelrcd II. has hkewi.se been 
regarded as indicating the Wareham mint. Amongst tlio 
pennies of Wilh'ara I. an<l William 11. found atBeawortli, as 
before noticed, tliere were not less than forty-five that may 
■with strong probabiHty be ascribed to Wareham ; these 
coins bear the legends ikgelkic on wei^, vrEi;E, or wre ; 

1 EC Line ON WERE, WERTIE, OF WEKHEI ; GODWUNE ON WERE, Or 

WERi ; siDELOC ON WERE, or WERHE.^ The insertion of H in 
some of these names seems to support the supposition that 
tlicy designate Wareham ; and, as the moneyer legelric 
uses indiscriminately Wer, Were> Werhe^ and Wre, to 
express, as it is believed, the name Wareham, it iR probable 
that the more contracted forms We * aod Were, occurring on 
coins of other kings, may be taken as likewise denoting the 
mint of Wareham. Henry I. had a mint at that place, but 
Hufling was unable to trace it later than his reign.' 

A remarkable medal commemoratire of a Dorset Worthy 
claims notice on the present occasion, especially as associated 
with the name of our lamented friend the Earl of Ilchester, 
under whose auspices as President it had been our hope to 
have assembled in his county. This example of the artistic 
skill of tho period, which it may be remembered was brought 
before the Institute by Lord llchcster in 1856 and is noticed 
ill this Journal,'* bears, on the obverse, the bust of Col. 
Strangways of Melbury, profile to the rights the hair long, 
the head uncovered, the neck bare; he is represented in 
armour, the lower part of the bust draped in a mantle. 
Legend, iBQLDivs . stbakqways . de . melbvry in ecu. dob- 
CESTB. ABH., and, under the shoulder of the bust, IAN. B. F. 
Keverse, the White Tower, or CsBsar's Tower, London ; 
above is the sun breaking forth from n doud, and shining 
on the Standard of England that floats from one of the 
corner turrets* L^end* deotsqye adybbsa dedbbtnt. In 

' It has been thus given by Dr. Naih» ' A eoln of Cnui it ilniB mttked; 

the county hiitori m, anJ by '^^r. (Ircen. liuding, vol. i. p. 138. 

' Arclittologm.vol.xxvi. p. ii; Uudiug, ' Ibid., voL ii p. 161. 

Tol L m. < Aich. J«urn. vol. iJIL p. 188. 
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the exergue, incarceratvs sept. 1645, ubebatys apr. 1648. 
Diam. nearly 2 ia.^ This fiae medal is one of the works of 
John Rotier, whose signature jak. b. appears on the obverse. 
The family came to England after the Restoration ; the father 
had assisted Charles 11. in exile, and in return the king 
promised, if he was restored, to employ In's sons, who ^vere 
gravers of seals and coins. Charles, on his return, dissatis- 
fied with Simon, who had served Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth, sent for the brothers John and Joseph Botier, 
and placed them at the Mint ; the eldest, John, was in 
greatest repute.^ In Pepys* Memoirs a list of his principal 
productions may be found, -with prices for which they were 
ofFered to him by Mr. Sliogsby of tho Mint, in 1687.^ In 
this enumeration the Strangways Medal is valued at IL I7s. 
It is not of great rarity, and has generally been sold when in 
good condition for 51, or 6/., though occasionally for a small 
piice. It is to be seen in the British Museum collection, in 
the Hunter collection, and in seyeral private cabinets.^ Two 
examples of gold are known. 

This medal may probably be one of the supposed series 
struck in honor of those who suffered or distinguished 
themselves in the fsause of Royalty. Giles Strangways was 
of one of the families of ancient note in Dorset ; a pedigree 
may be seen in Hutchin's History of the County. He was 
bom at the family seat, [Melbury, in 1615. Early in the 
reign of Charles L his Mher, Sir John Strangways, opposed 
the proceedings of the court, but, when he was conyinced of 
the factious views of the party -^^'ith Avliich he had connected 
himself, an l became dissatisfied with them for their violence 
against the Earl of Stafford, he attached himself to the royal 
party, and continued a faithful adherent to his king, for 
which he was honored by having his name inserted amongst 
those who were never to be pardoned. In the loyalty and 
consequent persecutions of his &ther, Giles Strangways 



^ This med«l hftt been figured by 

KvcTyn ; also in Pinkerton'u McduUic 
History, \>\. xviii. fig. 9, p. 5i ; and in 
Uutchiua' History of Doraet. 

^ Walpolc's Anccdolea^ I>ftlUwa9^*a 
etiit., vol. iii. p. 187. 

' Pepy*' Correspondence, App. to his 
DlAry »"li?f-<i hj Lord Braybrooke, tol. v. 

' Taid loedal biui bucu tiuld for iho 
fallowiiig ptkas :— Id 1774, 6I» 6«. aft Ur. 



Sclby's sale ; 1775, at Mr. Otven'a sale, 
01. 128. 6d. ; 1770, at BIi. Sticey's sale, 
6L lOs. ; 1784, at Mr. LinUt green's sale, 
S/L lOs.; this ]n«t wa« sold attain in 1790 

for ]f. 7h. ; in ISIH u-;c ! I for 5L Ts. 6(1. 
at Mr. iiiii<llry'.-i aaic. All these w<ro of 
silver. Mv. Ihowne of Shepton Mallet 
h:\'] f'tie .'f i^uiii; tlio luteilr. CWjrntto 
Lad uku uuc q£ gold. 
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largely partook ; he commanded a regiment of horse in the 
West under Prince Maurice, and represented Bridport in 
Parliament, being disabled as member 22nd June, 1645. 
In August in that year bo was fined 10,000/., and shortly 
afterwards was, with his father, imprisoned in the Tower. 
Upon payment of the moiety the fatlier was to obtain his 
release, but the son vas to remain till the full amount was 
liquidated. So much had this loyal family suffered that 
they were unable to discharge the fine ; composition was 
refused, and both remained in prison till April, 1648, when 
upon acknowledging the fine they were liberated ; the son, 
however, was confined to a distance of twenty miles from 
London, till the last instalment was paid, the time for 
which was extended to October 14, 1649. Both father 
and son were members of the convention parliament in 
1660. Notwithstanding the distress to which the fiunily 
had been reduced, and the pressure upon his finances 
which rendered a thirty months* imprisonment necessary, 
Colonel Strangways contrived to collect 300 broad pieces, 
which he sent to Charles II. whilst a fugitire after the battle 
of AVorcester. Lloyd tells us that their loyalty cost this 
family at least 30,000/. Bishop Parker, in his Commenta- 
ries, gives a high character of Colonel Strangways in lan- 
guage to which translation can do inadequate justice : — 
"Strangways, a man of ancient and illustrious family, 
eminent for the greatest opulence and loyalty. Through 
the entire war under Charles I. he was renowned for the 
utmost fortitude. He did and suffered for the king every 
thing which a brave man could. Upon eveiy occasion firm 
and steady in the strict line of duty, the intrepid and 
undaunted champion of the royal cause, even when it lay 
prostrate. Still was he extremely popular from the cour- 
teous affability of his manners towards every one, for 
which reason no one in his county was more valued, and 
by his influence the parliamentary elections were principally 
effected." 

Of this loyal Dorsetshire gentleman there is a scarce por- 
trait engraved by Loggan, to which are subjoined six lines, 
of which one, frequently quoted and firequently imitated, is 
as follows : — 



<*Noiie, bat hinself, himself can jMiraUoI.*' 
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There is also a silver medal of the seyeDteenth century 
GOimected 'with Dorset^ being in commemoration of the 
acquittal of the first Earl of Shaftesbury. He iras bom at 
Wimbome St Giles, Dorset* July 22, 1621, and took an 
actire part against Cromwell ; after the Restoration he was 
adranced to many positions of notej and was one of the 
most active statesmen of his times, the unflinching supporter 
also of the Protestant interest in England. Obverse, the 
bust of the Earl to the right ; the hair is long ; legend, 
ASTONio COMITI DE SHAFTESBVRY ; under the shoulder is the 
signature o. b. f. (George Bower fecit). Reverse, a view of 
London, with London Bridge, the sun emerging from a cloud 
over the Tower. Legend, letamvr. In the exergue, 24 
Nov. IGSl. Diam. l |in. The Earl, falsely accused by one 
Bryan Hans, wlio pretended to make important revelations 
concerning the Popish plot and the murder of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey, was apprehended July 2, 1G81 ; after being 
examined by the king in council, Le was committed to the 
Tower ; his papers were searched, and the draught found, 
as alleged, of an " association " to exclude the Duke of York 
from the succession, and for treasonable violence towards 
Charles II. No evidence, however, of the Earl's participa- 
tion in any such conspiracy being adduced, the Grand Jury, 
on the day mentioned on the medal, ignored the bill. There 
were rejoicings amongst the citizens, bonfires in the streets, 
and the bells rung for joy.^ 

George Bower is noticed by Walpole as " probably a 
volunteer artist," whoso works vccrc not numerous ; the best 
being the medal of the Earl of Shaftesbury.* 

In the possession of the Bingham family, whose ancient 
lineage is held in honored remembrance in the county, a 
silver medal of Queen Anne is preserved, which, although 
not struck specially in connection with the county, cannot 
be regarded as undeserving of mention in these notices. It 
was presented to Richard Bingliam, Esq., great-great-grand- 
father of our friend the Rev. C. W. Bingham, to whose 
kindly assistance and influence in his county tlic Institute 
has often been under great obligations. The following 
record has been received with this medal, treasured as a 
family relic at Bingham's Melcombe : — 

* Bonmt; OoUina, by Sir B. Brydge*, > WilpoV* Aaocdoies, ed. DaUamy, 

ToL iiL p. 198. 
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" This Medal was giren to Richard Bingham, Esq., my 
ever honoured Father, at the time it was struclc, lie being then 
Knight of the Shire of the County of Dorset, by the order 
of the Queen whose image and superscription it bears, and 
I desire and mil that it shall for ever hereafter be esteemed . 
and taken as an Heirloom, and descend to the Heirs of the 
Family of the Binghams who shall be entitled to the Capital 
Mansion House, Manor and Frarm of Mel combe Bingham. 

(Signed) « R. Bingham, 7th Jan, 1743." 

The medal in question is that known to collectors as 
struck on the signing of the Treaty of Utrecht, March 30, 
1713, and presented by the Queen's orders to the members 
of both Houses of Parliament. A medal of larger size 

idiam. 2^ in.) was struck for the Lords; a smaller one 
diam. if in.) for the Commons. The two medals are pre- 
ciscl}^ similar, except in size ; they were struck in England. 
The larger medal bears the signature L c. (John Crocker).^ 
Obverse, bust of Queen Anne to the left^ with her usual 
titles. B.evei'se, on the left ships sailing on a calm sea, on 
the right husbandmen ploughing and sowing; in front, 
Britannia standing (on the larger medal), represented on the 
smaller as seated ; a spear in her lefb hand, an olive-branch 
in her right. The legend is from Horace^ Carm. lib. iv, Od. 
xiv. V. 52, — coiEFOSiTis TJUTIBBAKTTB ABHI& In the oxei^o 
is the date hdccxih.' 

The Dorsetshire series of small Tokens struck without 
authority " for necessary change/' after the death of Charles 
I., is considerable. Snelling and other writers have de- 
scribed many of these small monies ; Hutchins has figured a 
lai^ number in his History of Dorset ; a more ample inven- 
tory has been given by Mr. W. Boyne, to which we may 
re£br those who desire more precise information. The 
Dorset Tokens are chiefly farthings; the halfpennies are 
very few, and there are no pennies. Town-pieces were 
issued at Dorchester, Shaftesbury, and several other places 
enumerated by Mr. Boyne. Of these pieces several have 
been engraved for Hutchins' History of Dorset. 

* Medftlliat temp. William III., Anne, Tindal'd Contio. of Rapin's UiM., vol. t. 
and George II. Walpole's Ancolofe.i, pi. ix. p. 19. 

edit. Dallawar, vol. iii. p. 304. See Mr. * Tokous iaaucd in tlie scvcnteenlli 

Pfistei'saccountof Crocker,Nuia.Chrou., century, described by W. Boyne, F.H.A., 

Tol. XV. p. 67 ; 1852. Lood. 1858, p. 81. 

* Th«te two modols ue ongMved in 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S PROCESSION IN A LITTER TO CEI^EATR 
TBE MAERUOE OF ANNE EUSSELL AT BLAC£EEIA11S, Jumb 
16, 1600. 

By GKOUGE SCIlAUF, F.S. A., SccretiTy to the Naliuua.1 Purtmit Gailory. 

Perhaps the most vivid and attractive of the many pictures 
that liave come down to us from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
is one in which the Queen is represented seated in a kind of 
litter, carried on the shoulders of six noblemen, and fol- 
lowed by a large concourse of ladies and geutlemea belonging 
to her court. 

This picture is No. 256 of the present (1866) Exhibition 
of National Portraits at South Kensington. The cheerfulness 
of the subject, gaiety of colours, and apparent truthfulness of 
the representation naturally lead to the desire of obtaining 
a somewhat more satisfactory explanation than either the 
official catalogue or any previously published descriptions liave 
as yet afforded. To endeavour to supply some trustworthy 
information bearing on this subject is the object of my present 
paper. The earliest record we possess of the picture belongs 
to the year 1737, when Vertue saw it at Colcshill in War- 
wickshire, the seat of the Digby family. Vertue's engraving, 
executed soon after, and accompanied by a sheet of letter- 
press conveying a fanciful hypothesis of his own, was pub- 
lished in 1742. The picture was subsequently removed to 
London, and finally to Sherborne Castle in Dorsetshire, 
^whence Lord Digby permitted it to be conveyed, for a few 
months, to Manchester in 1 857, when it formed a principal 
feature in the Portrait Gallery^ Na 64» of the Great Art 
Treasures Exhibition. 

The Manchester Historical Portrait Gallery of 1857 was 
placed under the able management of Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
and he, in entering the picture in his catalogue, followed 
the title adopted by Vertue. The exact title on the engrav- 
ing, as one of his " Historic Prints,*' runs as follows : — 

The Boyal Procession of Queen Elizabeth to visit the 

JOU xxui. T 
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Right Honble. Henry Carey Lord Hunsdon, Governor of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Captain of the Band of Gentlemeu 
Pensioners, Kt. of the most Noble Order of the Garter, Privy- 
Cooncillor and Cousin German to her Mfbjesty by the Lady 
Haxy, Bister to Queen Anna Bolen. The original of this picture 
was painted {in oyt) at the command of tidi noble Lord 
Hunsdon (cir. 1580), and is now in the possession of the 
lit. Honble. the Lord Digby, who permitted a limning to be 
taken in water-colours for the Rt. Honble. Edward Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, and this plate to be engrav'd by 
their most humble and obedient aerrant, Geo. Vertue, 
1742." 

This inscription, taken altogether, has a. gratuitously cir- 
cumstantial character about it» and the statement here dis- 
tinguished above by italics can hardly be reconciled with 
the following frank avowal of the absence of documentary 
evidence, afforded by Vertue himself, in the pages of letter- 
press already referred to. 

It is much to be admired that in this picture, 80 large 
and historical, there should be no date on it, nor arms, nor 
other insignia, unless the story was then so well known and 
remarkably public, that the nobleman who caused it to be 
done, and to whose honour this ceremonial was performed, 
might believe it would never be forgot in his family, or to 
posterity." ^ 

This at all events is a clear admission that the picture was 
"wanting in date, pedigree, and history. 

It had, notwithstanding, retained some glimmering of a 
tradition which, although wilfully rejected by Vertue, has by 
his means alone been handed down to us. In a subsequent 
passage of his Descriptive text, he proceeds : " I was assured, 
when I waited on* the Rt Hon. the Earl of Oxford to see it 
at Ooleshill in Warwickshire, October, 1737, that the noble 
peer, in whose family it has been at Ooleshill for fifty or sixty 
^ years past, had no certain account handed to him of it, but 
only that it was painted in memory of Queen Elizabeth's 
doing honour to a young married couple— uncertain who, or 
when, or where." 

> Quoted from Vertuo in NicLoIs's in bis Lifo of Vertue, that, in 1737. Lord 

Progrewee, vol. i. date 1571, page* 2-8. Oxford took him to Lord i>igby s at 

This letter-preaa ia signed O. V, and Coleahill: page 994 of Walpole'a Ao«o* 

daied December 20. 1 74U. doim, «ditad k»j fiftUnnjr and Wommn. 

' HwpiDg aeeimpanied, Walpole aajrs, 
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The picture wiis brought to London in 1738. 

Vertue then adds : " At length, by particular enquiry and 
study, I found out the site to be Hunsdon in Hertfordshire ; 
thither, pnrposel}^ I went to sec the place, which, upon the 
first sight, confirmed what 1 had read of such a visit men- 
tioned in Strype's Annals, in the Queen's progress of the 
jear and date first mentioned (1571)."' 

A\'alpole, however, deliberately perverted these statements 
in the following passage from his Life of Vertue : " The 
next year (1738) he went into Hertfordshire to verify his 
ideas about Huiisdon, the subject as he thought ol Queen 
Elizabeth's progress. The old Lord Digby, who,, from tra- 
dition, believed it the Queens procession to St, Pants after ' 
the destruction of the Armada, was displeased with Vertue s 
new hypotlKsis." * Walpole certainly seems to have misrepre- 
sented what Vertue had put upon record ; and Granger, 
vol i., page 219, unfortunately repeats the statement with 
implicit confidence. Vertue*s supposed identification of the 
locality was a very imperfect one. He merely found a few 
slight accidental points of resemblance between the house in 
the picture and A ^^^o»( of Hunsdon House, represented by 
a modern engraving given in Nichols's " Progresses of Queen 
Ehzabeth" (voL i^p. 10, of 1788 edition) ; and even on com- 
paring these pdnts we find merely one trifling example of 
accordance — namely, that both have a plain circular window 
witbin an architectural pediment. The building in the paint- 
ing is very simple, consisting mainly of badly proportioned 
Ionic pilasters, an arcade of round-headed arches, having 
broad entablatures, and a roofing of blue slate in the style 
of Italian renaissance then so generally prevalent. 

The lithographic illustration of this picture, given in the 
second edition of Nichols's " Progresses," vol. i., p. 283, is 
worthless ; but it is remarkable that in the small copper-plate, 
done with extreme care, for the first edition of the same 
work in 178S, the building has been considerably augmented. 
The picture, compared with the original, is nearly doubled in 
heignL Lofty square walls, with windows, composed of two 
storeys, surmoimted by a richly decorated roof, with fancihil 
dormer windows, and tall, smoking, Elizabethan chimneys, 
are added to the house. These are quite out of accordance 

' Nicboli's Progre««Be8, p. 4, Qote. 
4 Thfl Ettl of Ocfbnr* Wotk^, vol. iv. p. 
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with the lower part, and seem to hare beea gratuitously 
added by the engraver I 

If Hunsdon House really be the one so prominently in- 
troduced iu the picture, it is somewhat strange that all the 
priadpal persons are either coming directly away from, or 
paasing by, it. I never could feel satisfied with any of the 
aiguments, if such they may be called, advanced by Vertue, 
or accept the coadusions which he arrived at. His arbitrary 
and positive manner of specifying Lord and Lady Huuadon 
as the persons represented, and the evident discrepancy 
between his so-called figure of Dudley Earl of Leicester, 
and all the really trustworthy portraits of him, naturally led 
me to suspect that his theory was destitute of auy solid 
foundation. 

In the theory propounded by Walpole, of th4 Procession 
to St. Paul's after the Armada, I felt even less confidence^ 
since we find it so many times related, that on Sunday 
November 24th, 1588, the Queen vent in procession, ac- 
companied by her nobles, the French ambassador, judges, 
heralds, and trumpeters, all on korsebacky to St. Paul's. The 
Queen herself rode from Somerset House to the Cathedral 
in a c^no< throne, under a canopy, drawn by two white 
horses. An engraving by Crispin de Passe, of Queeu Ehza* 
both, taken from a picture by Isaac Oliver, is said to repre- 
sent her in the dress in which she went to St. Paul's : but I 
am not aware that this statement is of auy long standing or 
implicitly trustworthy. It is however so recorded on Wood- 
burn's mezzotint copy engraved by the late Charles Turner. 
The costume of the engraving accords very generally with 
that of the Queen in Lord Digby's picture. In the latter 
she wears a lofty framework of jewels on her head instead 
of a crown ; but the broad wire-stretched pieces of gauze^ 
like butterflies' wings, spreading out on each side of her ruff, 
visible in the engraving, are omitted in the picture. The 
engraving exhibits the Queen carrying both globe and 
sceptre, neither^of which appears in the Sherborne painting. 

Having to some extent pointed out the hitherto received 
opinions as to the purport of the picture, and recorded my 
own hesitation in accepting them, I will endeavour to offer 
a few observations on what I venture to think may be ac^ 
oepted as a reliable interpretation of the scene. 

I received the first clue of this from my friend Mr. 
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J. G. Nichols, F.S.A., during the course of some lectures 
which I recently delivered at the Koyal Institution. Mr, 
Nichols then expressed to mc his belief that the picture 
related to a Tisit paid hy Queen Elisabeth to Biackfriars ; 
on which occasion she was carried up a steep hill from the 
water-side, in a litter, on the shoulders of certain noblemen. 

The topographical details 1 do not attempt to Torify ; but 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Nichols may be induced to pursue 
this hranch of the subject^ and to afford us the benefit of his 
minute research and extensiYe acquaintance with the his* 
torical remains of this locality. 

The exact date, and more detailed circumstances, I unex- 
pectedly met with a day or two after, in course of reading 
Miss Lucy Aikin's excellent^ and too much n^lected Me- 
moirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth," in which work^ at 
ToL ii., p. 456, occurs the following narrattye : — 

Her Majesty repaired to Lady Russell's house in Black- 
friars, to grace the nuptials of her daughter, a maid of honour, 
with Iiord Herbert^ son of the Earl of Worcester ; on which 
occasion it may be mentioned, that she was conveyed from 
the water-side in a lectica, or half-litter, borne by six 
knights.'' 

Here unquestionably we hare the true subject of the pic- 
ture. On referring to the second volume of Nicholses Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth " (first edition), under the date 
1600, 1 found the following Tory curious details respecting 
the preparations for the event, the procession, and the masque 
performed afterwards. 

Rowland Why te^ writing to Sir Robert Sidney, June 23rd, 
1600, gives the following account of the festivities:— 

"This day se'night her Majesty was at Biackfriars to 
grace the marriage of Lord Harbert and his wife. The bride 
met the Queen at the water-side, where my Lord Cobham 
had provided a lectica, made like a litter, whereon riie was 
carried to my Lady Russell's by six knights. Her Majesty 
dined there, and at night went through Dr.Puddin's (Paddy's)^ 
house (who gave the Queen a fimne) to my Lord Cobham's, 
where she supped. After supper the masks came in, as I 

* Sir William Paddy. For this eniOD- f •hyHician belonging to the hall of St. 

daition I am again indebted to Mr. J. Q. John'tj CuUet^e, Oxford. It is So, 

ficholfl, F.6.A. There is a valuable of the Portrait Kxhibikton. 
vliiil«>l«iigtlk ptMiilib of thii oeUbnted 
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writ ill my last ; and delicate it was to see eii^ht ladies so 
prettily and richly attired. Mrs. Fetton leade : and alter ihey 
bad doiiTieall their own ceremonies, these eight ladys maskera 
chose eight ladies more to dawnce the measures. iMrs. 
Fetton went to the Queen, and weed her to dawnce. Her 
Majesty asked \\'h<\t she was? * Affection,' she said. * Affec- 
^10/^,' said the Queen, 'is false ' Yet her Majestie rose and 
dawnced : soe did my Lady Marquis (of W iuchester). The 
bride was lead to the church by the Lord Harbert of Car- 
drft'e and my Lord Cobham ; and from the church by the 
Earles of Rutland and Cumberland. The gifts given that 
day were vale wed at €1000 in plate and jewels at least. 
The entertainment was great and plentifull, and my Lady 
Russell much comnieiuled for it. Her Majesty upon Tuesday 
came backe a'^am to the court: but the solemnities continued 
till Wednesday night, and now the Lord Harbert and his 
faire huly are in court." ^ 

The names of the eight lady -dancers were given by Whyte 
in a previous letter, dated June 14th, 1600. Thej occur 
iu the following order : — 

1. My Lady Dorityo, 

2. Mrs. Fetton. 

3. Mrs. Carey. 

4. Mrs. Onslow. 

5. Mrs. Southwell. 

6. Mrs. Bess RusselL 

7. Mrs. Darcy. 

8. My Lady Blanche Somerset.' 

Mr. Nichols, in a note to the prefiMse to his Progresses, 

p. xiii, says : — 

They were married in a church ; and the queen passed 
through Dr. Puddiu's house. The fine conventual one of 
the Blackfriars was pulled down before, and with it the 
parochial one of St. Anne, but the latter rebuilt 1597 
(Stow's Survey, p. 37.')). With a view to illustrate this 
particular solemnity, the Eev. Mr. Romaine has obligingly 
searched the parochial registers of St. Andrew Wardrobe 
and St. Anne, filackfriars, but finds there ' no notice of the 
marriage, or circumstance alluded to.' The registers of most 
of the adjoining parishes were consumed in the Fire of 
London." 

• Sidsej PRptvi, vol n. p* SOS. ' ibi4., p. SOI. 
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It should, perhaps, be borne in mind that both fomilias 
. • were strict adherents to the ancient form of religion, and 
that several of the friends here present may also have been 
Roman Catholics. 

This change of date^ from 1571 to 1000, has the effect of 
removing from the scene six out of tiie seven noblemen 
specially named by Vertue. They all died before the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century. 

It now remains for me to endeavour to identify the prin- 
cipal persons represented in the picture, taking as my guide 
the most authentic portraits of the period, following the 
names of persons known to have been present through 
means of the carious letters which have just been quoted, 
and bearing in mind the important instances of those entitled 
to wear the badge of the Garter, and the date when eadi in- 
dividual had attained to that honour. Two figures alone 
retain the names which Vertue had assigned to them : these 
are the venerable Earl of Nottingham, to the left, and the 
Queen herself in the centre of the picture. 

It may be observed with refereuce to the costume of the 
Queen, Uiat the wide-spreading, radiating ruff, open in front 
80 as to show the neck, appears to be a peculiarity of the 
Queen's latest years. The open neck was more particularly 
reserved for unmarried ladies. It does not appear either in 
pictures or on coins of this reign bearing dates earlier than 
1601. Most of the portraits of the Queen, on the coinage 
especially, exhibit her wearing a small ruff, carried com- 
pletely round and supported by a high stiff band or collar 
belonging to the dress, such as was worn during the reign of 
her predecessor. In this picture, however, a second inner 
ruff also appears, passing immediately under the chin, and 
correspondis exactly witli a small frill in Lord Salisbury's 
curious portrait, exhibiting the robe embroidered with eyes 
and ears. No. 267 of the Kensington Portrait Exhibition. 

The bald-headed nobleman standing in front below the 
Queen, and nearer to the spectator than any other figure 
in the picture, is clearly £dward, fourth Earl of Wor- 
oester, father of the bridegroom, holding a pair of gloves 
somewhat ostentatiously in his right hand. They were 
probably intended as a present for the bride, if not for 
the Queen hersel£ Scented gloves had already been pre- 
sented to her majesty on the occasion of several royal visits ; 
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and it will be observed as somewhat singular that no other 
glovfs ai e wuiu ur to be seen in the picture. 

This cal l may be easily identified by a reference to the 
portrait, xS^o. 380, in the present Kensington Exhibition. 
The ]ioi ti ait is engraved in Lodge.® The bride, Mrs. Anne 
liU6bcU (<laufi:liter of John Lord Russell, son of Francis, 
second Ivnl of Bedford, and of Lady Russell, daughter of 
Antony Cook, of Giddy Hall, Essex is the prominent 
figure in white immediately followini; tho Queen. She 
wears a widespread nitf, open at tlio neck, which, as 
Hentzner* observes in Ins travels, was customary with all 
the English ladies till Llicy marry. The bride is supported 
by two -older married ladies, whose rulTs completely cover 
their necks. They are drcvssed in black and grey, with rich 
jewels. The lady between the bride and the Queen 1 take, 
from the resemblance to her portraits, to be Lucy Harrington, 
Cuuntess of Bedford, whom 1 at fir^t suj)posed to be the 
Lady Russell spoken of in the letter above quoted. Mr. 
Nichols, however, has pointed out to me in a recent com- 
munication, that Collins was under a false impression when 
he stated in his Peerage^ that Lady Russell died so early as 
1584. She was Uving at the time of her daughter's mar- 
riage in 1600. I must, theiciure, waive my supposition that 
Lucy Harrington was the actual entertainer of the Queen, 
and limit her claim to the position she occupies iis the then 
reigning Countess an<l head of the Russell family. The 
mother of tho bride would naturally be her other su])porter, 
and her figure is at the extreme right end of the picture. 
Other names of ladies who were present, and who after- 
wards assisted at the masque, we gather from Bowlaad 
Whyte's letter, dated June 14, IGOO.' 

At the beginning of this year, the Queen gave new year*s 
gifts to most of these ladies, and their names occur in the 
official list, nearly in the exact order as given, thus : — 

" To Mistress Anne Russell, in guilte plate, K. 1 1 oz. 

" To the Lady Dorathy Hastinges, iu guilte plate, K. 
10 oz. qr. 

" To Mrs. Maryc Fytten, in guilte plate, K. 9 oz. 3 qr. dL 
To Mrs. Anue Carey, iu guylte plate, IL 10 oz. qr. 

" Lodge, vol. V. pi. 81. 1797, p. ^4 

* CoUiii«' Peenge (177i>). voU I p. 262. ' CoUiUii, voL i, p. 252. 

i Pftul BoBtner* Tmvela in Buglaud • 8idMj FtRpan, vol IL p. 201. 
diuiiig tlM jmat 1598), Sv«. «d. Loiiduo, 
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** T ) ^[rs. Cordall Anslowe, in guilte plate, M. 9 oz, dL di, qr. 
" To Mrs. Elizabetb Russell, in guvlte plate, K. 17 02. 

3 qrs. di." 

The Countess of Bedford, " widowe," and the Countess of 
Bedford, ''junior,'* both received gii^ of plate, the one 51 
oz., and the otlier 19 oz. The Countess of Woreester also 
received 19 oz. of plate.^ 

It is scarcely probable that the varied group of heads of 
ladies at this extremity of the picture can ever be indi* 
vidually distinguished by names. I recently visited Woburn 
Abbey for the express purpose of tracing any likenesses of 
this period that might still be preserved there. Lucy Har- 
rington, in two distinct portraits, presents the peculiar features 
which I recognise in the figure already specified in the 
wedding picture. 

I wish, however, in reviewing the remaining portraits, 
to dwell mainly on tliose in which I feel most confidence. 
The noblemen walk two and two, excepting the Earl of 
Worcester, who stands, as it were^ apart The six knights 
carrying the Queen wear no insignia of the Garter. The 
six noblemen preceding her ^Lijibty are all distinguished 
by the colktr of that order, and also by a medallion of the 
Queen hanging below it by a long ribbon. 

In consideration, therefore, of the subject of the picture, 
we naturally enquire for the bridegroom. He, Lord Herbert, 
afterwards first Marquis of Worcester, may easily be recog- 
nised, with his peculiar face and upturned moustaches 
(through means of the portrait, also in the Portrait Bxhibition, 
No. 640), carrying the right end of the pole of the Queen's 
litter, and with his left hand indicating his future wife, who 
stands immediately behind him. The dignified and aged 
nobleman, towards the extreme left, looking back, wearing 
a small black cap, is assuredly the Lord High Admiral, 
Charles, Eari of Nottingham, created K.G. in 1575. He 
married Catherine Carey ; and next to him is his brother- 
in-law, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, bearing a white 
wand as Lord Chamberlain. He led the bride to church* 
He was created K.G. in 1597. Nottingham's son-in-law, 
Henry Brooke, sixth Lord Cobham, Waraen of the Cinque 
Ports, and created BuG. 1599, walks immediately in front of 

* NicUulb'a l'lOj{rC4a.B (-'ud *s<l.), ToJ. ill. i- iQi. 

VOL. Xllll. SS 
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the Queen, bearing the sword of state. As the sword, on state 
occasioni^ vrsB carried bj different persons of high rank and 
lidding varions offices, this portrait is ascertained and authen- 
ticated by a reference to Hogenberg*s very rare contempo- 
rary piint of liim. George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland 
(who led tiio bride from the clmrch), is easily identified as 
the head between Lord lIuDsdon and Lord Cobham. He 
was elected K.G. in 1592. The Earl of lluthind, Roger 
Manners (Earl from 1588 to 1612), did not receive the 
honour of the Garter. He led the bride from church, and is 
probably the left-hand bearer of the pole, looking back, next 
to Lord Cobham. Another distinguislied person, namely, 
Lord Herbert of Cardiffe, son of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
resident at Baynard'sCaatle in the near neighbourhood would 
also be expected to be present at such a ceremony.* He, to- 
gether with Lord Cobham, led the bride to church, and I 
think his figure is to be recognised as the one bearing the 
pole between Lord Cobham and the Earl of Worcester. His 
face is seen directly in profile. He also was not distinguislied 
by the order of the Garter. 

The next that I shall touch upon is the gaily-dressed slim 
figure standing between the bridegroom and his father. 
The richness and peculiar ornamentation of the dress remind 
me of the well-known full-length portraits of Sir Walter 
Raleigl), bearing date 1602. Nor does it seem utterly im- 

Srobable that this figure might have been intended for him. 
'he prominent part taken by Lord Cobham in the ceremonial 
here represented, and the draumstance of Raleigh having 
been joined with him on a special mission to Flanders, 
from uhich both had only just returned (see Oldy's Life 
of Ealeigh, p. 134), tend materially to strengthen the sup- 
position. i\gain, the introduction of Baleigh in a position 
of such high favour with his soTereign would only serve to 
mark with still greater emphasis Sie fact that the Earl of 
Essex, the Queen's former favourite, was not only absent 
fix>m the scene, but, at this very juncture, languishing in 
disgrace. It is somewhat remarkable that seven of the prin- 
cipal noblemen represented in this picture sat the following 
year as commissioners at the trial of Essex. Their names, 
according to Camden's Annals,* are as follows : — 1, Earl of 

• ColUim (177P),ToLiilp. 122 ; Lodg«, • P. f>33, us i-riDtod in Kencett'* Hib- 
voi v., pL 80. torjr of EngUuid. 
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Nottingham ; 2, Earl of Worcester ; 3, Earl of Cumberland ; 
4, Earl of Hertford ; 5, Lord Hunsdon ; 6, Lord Cobham ; 7, 
Lord Howard of Walden. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the position of 
the figure now under consideration, by being brought so dis- 
tinctly within a family group, and completely filling the only 
space between the Earl of Worcester and his bridegroom- 
son, would most probably have been connected with them 
by near ties of relationship. In that case, the personage in 
question might possibly be taken for Thomas, the second 
son of the Earl of Worcester, and brother to the bride- 
groom. He was sent by the Privy Council to Scotland, to 
notify the Queen's death in 1603. He was created K.B. 
the following year, and held the office of Master of the 
Horse to Queen Anne of Denmark. He was created Vis- 
count Somerset of Cassell in 1 6*26.' There certainly is, as 
Mr. ^^ichols subsequently remarked to me, a tinge of &mily 
likeness about the countenance. 

But> of all persons, the one most naturally to be found in 
this position would be Edward Russell, the third Earl oi 
Bedford, and husband of Lucy Harrington, already men- 
tioned. With the purpose principally of identifying this 
nobleman in the picture, I visited Woburn Abbey, and there 
met with two very characteristic portraits of him. Both 
were distinguished by a wart on the left cheek towards the 
mouth, a part of the face which in this picture unfortunately 
falls into shadow. I could not, however, recognise any 
decidedly satisfactory points of identity about the features ; 
nevertheless, allowance must be made for the difference of 
years, as one of the Wobum pictures bears date 1616, and 
the other appears to have been painted still later. This 
Earl seems always to have led a secluded life, and never 
distinguished himself by any public action. His decease 
took place in May, 1G27. He did not receive the honour 
of the Garter; and the absence of this badge, combined 
with the extreme elegance and richness of the figure in 
question, considerably increases the probability of the Earl 
having been the person really int^ded by the painter. 

The last figure to which I shall invite attention is on the 
extreme left hand, in advance of the £ari of Nottingham, 
and appears to be Thomas, first Lord Howard of Walden, 

' ViUe ColUoii'a Tcerage, 1812, vol. i. p. 229 ; aDd KduiouJsou'a Tables, voL i. p. 20. 
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aftnrwards Earl of Siifi'olk, Constable of" tlie Tower, l ie was 
elected Knight of the Garter, 1597. His portrait is well 
known ; there is a fine whole length of him at Woburn 
Ahbej, dated IbUb, and anothei-, taken in later years, at 
Castle Howard. It was this nobleman who n))served the 
stores of gunpowder under the Parliament House, which led 
to the appreliension of Guy Fawkes. We must admit that 
the various faces introduced in the picture are not remark- 
able for boldness or decision of cliaracter. This is, perliaps, 
owing to a weakness on the part of tlie ai-tist, whose work is 
neat and clean, and with a purity and delicacy of colour which 
are extremely agreeable. But the mild treatment of the 
features renders positive identification a matter of consider- 
able ditiiculty. Flattery would scarcely be withheld from 
the coinitenance of the Queen, and, as in the already quoted 
representation of her ^lajesty, contributed by the !^^a^qui3 
of Salisbury to the present Exhibition, no absolute relianco 
can be placed upon it, in the light of strict portraiture. 
"Age'' certainly was not allo.vcd to "wither her." Some 
of the ornaments upon the Queen's hair, in No. 359, the 
Marquis of Exeter's, show a close resemblance to those in 
the Sherborne Castle picture. The badges worn on the ladies' 
left ai-ms do not appear to have any special significance, nor 
do they exhibit any particular feature in common. Judging 
by the delicate and careful way in w hich the picture is painted, 
combined with a considerable amount of judicious manage- 
ment of light and shadow, blended with elaborate fiuish, I 
infer that it is the production of some skilful person not 
altogether in the habit of working in oil coloui-s. The paint- 
ing reminds me of the miniatures of Isaac Oliver, — or, more 
correctly, Olivier, since he invariably signs his works in this 
manner. Olivier, like his illustrious successor, Van Dyck, 
was a resident iu Black Friars, and would only have been 
depicting a scene with which he was familiar. To him, 
therefore, rather than to Marc Gheeraedts, I would assign 
its execution. Isaac died at his house in the Black Friars 
m 1617, aged sixty -one or sixty-two. He was buried in St. 
Anne's Church in that parish.^ It is much to be regretted 
that no monogram, date, or indication of the painter's name 
has hitherto been detected. The picture is pal !i ted on 
fine canvas in opaque colours^ and with much hodj oi 

* WalpoU'^ AneedotM^ •cUt«d by Didlftwtj and Womnin, p. 18S. 
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paint. Vcrtue, in liis cugraviii<r, Ims introduced feot to 
the fi2;ure of the brido, which do not aj>|iear in tlic original 
picture. The steep ascent of the ground, and roughness of 
the irregularly-shaped paving-stones, are carefully expressed 
in the paint inir. The shadows from the figures are more 
decidedly marked than in most pictures of this period. With 
regard to the distant landscape, no importance can be attached 
to the various features there represented. Kumerous instances 
could bo adduced of absurdly fanciful backgrounds being 
introduced behind well-known buildings, the latter being, in 
themselves, most accurately portrayed. Every Dignitary in 
the pictui e is bareheaded, with the exception of the Lord 
High Admiral, who wears a small close-fitting black skull- 
cap. No person carries a hat in his hand. Two or three 
females among the distant spectators wear high-pointed 
hats, but they are very remote. The dresses are minutely 
painted, and there is a total absence of gilding throughout 
the picture. None of the men wear earrings ; all the noble- 
men's cloaks are black satin, and of the short Spanish cut. 
All legs are remarkably thin. The shoes are uniformly 
white, with ties of same colour on the instep. All the 
courtiers, with the exception of the Earl of Cumberland^ 
wear full-spreading lace ruffs. 

A repetition of this painting is said to be at Lord Ilches- 
ter'Sy and it would be interesting to ascertain whether the 
proportions of that picture remain the same, and whether 
the central house exhibits such additional upper stories, 
Toofi, and chimneys, as to justify the features shown in the 
engraving in the first edition of ^Nichols's Progresses," 
already referred to. 

There appear to have been two great houses at Black 
Friars, immediately near the smaller one of Lady Russeirs, as 
the following letter from Chamberiain to Carlton shows : — 
*'June 13, 1600, We shall have the great marriage on 
Monday, at the Lady Kussell'sy where it is saide the Queene 
will vouchsafe her presence, and lie at the Lord Chamber- 
lain's or the Lord Cobham's.'' Lord Cobham liad married 
Frances Howard, daughter of the Eai-l of Nottingham, and 
widow of the Earl of Kildare, which readily accounts for 
the Lord High Admiral's prominent position. The Lady 
Cobham is probably among the crowd of attendants follow- 
ing the bride. It would also have been yery satisfactory to 
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identify the Countess of Notliiigliam, that enemy of Essex, 
whom Queen Elizabeth handled so roughly three years later 
CD her death-bed, but the materials are scarcely sufficient. 

A limning, or drawing in water-colours, of Queen Eliza- 
beth s procession, in her visit to Hunsdon, was sold among 
the Karl of Oxford s pictures, March 13, 1741-2. It is No. 
46, the last entry but one, in the catalogue, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. Ru(]lio lor the sum of £51 Os. This hmning 
was in all probabihty the one alluded to by Vertue, as 
having been taken for Lord Oxford^ by special leave 
the owner. 
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INDULGENCE OBANTED IN 1491 TO JOHN DOD AND HJLTrLDA HIS 

WIYV. BY KOBKRT I50LT0X, "MINISTER" OF THE HOUSE OP 
lElNilA&IAK F&Um aiEJLli, KNAKESBOEOUQH. 

Tnm Hm mnvlnMato of WHITBHALL DOD, Biq., mt tbiMMih Fuk, FUntdiin. 

To the eoniieiij of Mr. Whitehall Dod, through the ohiiging requeet of 
Dr. Kendriek of Warrington, we ore indehted for pernHsston to exomino 
several documents preserved amongst the evidences of ))is family at Ltanerch 
Pfirk. nenr St. Asaph. Wiilr these documents, valuaMc ns tlirowing light 
on the dcscotit of properly chiefly in Shropshire and Staffordshire, the 
subjoined Indulgence has been found. 

On a former oeeasion aone remarkt were offered on doeumeots of this 
description ; an example was then given of an Indulgence issued in I46I 
by llie Pope's Cottniiissaries-Gftieml od here, nvi] niitliorising the nppoint- 
iiicut, by the pci sun for whose bonetit it was iiitetuieil, of a. confessor, who 
might hear his cuuiossion and grant him absolution of all sins, iic, with 
Obtain exoentioas specially mentioned.' Some notiees were also given of 
eertatn Indulgences g^ntcd hy Papal anthority to members of certain con. 
frntei nitie?, sucb, for example, ns thnce connected with the Hospital of tho 
Holy Trinity nnd St. Thomas tlie Martyr of Canterbury, in Rome. Tlio 
following Indulgence, however, differs in some of its details from those to 
which attention has been already inrited. Doeunienta of this nature are, 
moreover, by no means of frequent occurrence, and they may serve inci- 
dentally to throw light on the history of conventual establishments in this 
country, nnd also on the privileges thnt tboy onjoyod. We gladly avail 
our >< lv( s of the kind permission of ^r. Wiiiteliall L)od that the subjoined 
Iiiduigeiice should be printed in this Journal, and liope that it may prove 
acceptable as inpplemeutary to the notices that will be found in a previous 
volume. 

Tho Friars of the Order of tlic Holy Trinity, ealltnl Trinitnnnn'* or 
Mnturiiiert, enjoyed probably a lnr<^e measure of public svnipaiiiy, from the 
special purposes of benevolence to which they were devoted. Tho order 
was instituted in Prance about 1197, and oonfirmod by Pone Innocent III. 
(1198-1216), by whom their " Regula,*' which will be found in Dugdule's 
Monasticon, was approved.^ The grcnt rrr-itomont, it will be reniomliered, 
tiiat so rftjiidly spread througli Weslerti Europe, had for a century been 
6U»tained with unabated ardour. The hrst crubade was published in 10 i4. 
How many must have been the wounded and captive victima of the Holy 
Voyage, that had worn cut their misery in the dungeons of the infidel ! 

I Arcbn>. Journ.f vol. xvii. p. 250. 

• Dtigdtl«'s tfon. An^, edit. Calay, vol. vi. p. 1558. 
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The dolivcrnnce of Cbri.stmns incnrccratcd for tho faith wnsan object which 
couhl not fail to win the 8vrn[tntl!y of all classes. Tho Trinitarians appcftf 
to have been brought into £ii>;Uud in 1224, tlieir first house being founded 
io that year at ModendeD, in Kent. Bleven houaeB are enomeraCed in tho 
reeent edition of the Monaaticon. Auionget these is the house at Knarea- 
borough, established in the reign of Henrj III. by the king of the Romans. 
It eectns to liave occn|'U (^ ihe site of an hermitage on the rocky banks of 
tho Nid, where, aGcorUiiig to Leland, Robert Flower, subsequentiy desig- 
nated St. Robert of Knaresborough, had taken hia dwelling-place in a care, 
itlU an object of coriotu interest.' 

The Friars of the Order of the Holy Trinity enjoyed nnmeroita piirikget. 
conceded doubtless in consideration of their benevolent purpo?;o ; the«o 
privileges were, moreover, extended to the confralres and consurores, to 
each of whom a iurninl recognition in writing (*'scriptum coufratei nitaiis ") 
was delivered, specifjiDg the benefits to which thej were entitled respec- 
tivety, and the conditions on which they were granted. The privilegea 
conceded to tho IIou>e of tlie Order at llounslow by Clement V., and to 
the brethren and ?i:-tors by Alexander iV. and otber pontitfs, seeiu to liuve 
been even more ample, according to the atatements of Thomas Becon, tlmu 
those ennmemted in the subjoined doenment/ 

The Indulgence that has been so kindly entrusted to uaby Mr. Whitehall 
Dod, was granted by Robert Bolton, designated " Minister " of the House 
of KnaresbcroiiL'h. It uiav deserve observation that the Masters of the 
houses of the Order of the Holy Trinity seem to bave been thus staled. 
]u the Jieffula before ntentiuned, approv^ by Innocent III., we find Uiat 
the oflleUl sometiniea ealled, in other ordera, a ProeunOor, was in thia 
order to be named Mmuter, to whom obedience was enjoined.* There 
>vn=i, however, a Minor as well as a Major Minister; their duties are <li»- 
tincily defined respectively. No list of the Ministri of Knaresborou^b bus 
been published. We believe tbat collections for the history of this House 
have been made by an antiquary well Ten ed in the monastie history and 
arebttology of Yorkshire, and to whose obliging comniunications we have 
formerly been indebted. We hope that the author of the Memorials of 
Fountains Abbey, which may be mentioned as one of tlie nmst valtiable 
workb that have appeared under the auspices ol tiio ^urtecs Society, may 
at some future time undertake the history of the Priory of Knarea- 
borough, and its origin in the sneient hermitage on the banks of the Nid. 

Mr. Burtt has called our attention to an imperfect impression of the seal 
of the lifinisterof the Hoiif^o of St. Robert, near Kimresborough, in 1405, 
It is uppendod to a document amongst the Tiimiiineuts of the I'ean aiid 
Chapter of Westminster : we hare obtained a iuc-similc from Mr. Ileady. 
The device of the seal, which is of poiDted<oval form, representa a seated 
figure of a raint, probably intended for St« Robert, seen in profile towanls 
the right. The bond, which is piin'mindcd by a nimbus, is inclined 8ll{;htly 
downwards towards au open book that tho holy person Itero portrayed 



* 8m the Legend of St. Robert, given 
\if Mr. Walbrra, in the tntmorialB oi 

FouuUiii s Aljliey , edit^'il for tiio Surtecs 
Societj. Thia curious legend m ex 
traeted from a MS. fa poseemioa of the 

Diiko of Nowcfwtle ; it had boeu itriper- 
Xeclly jjiveu in I>iaki:'i» llb^ lacum, f. 359, 



371. See also Hargrove's Knarmboroogb, 
fte. Lehad's Itia., vid. i. p. 98b 

' The BsUquM of Home, hand. 1563, 
(o, m, 

* See tha Begola, Dugit. Mod. Ang., 
voL tL p. CM^'s ad&ltoD. 
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liolds upoa his knees. Before liim is a sieni of a tree v,iih leafy lioughs, 
probablj tjfpifjring the sylvan Beclustpn iu wiiicU iiu dwelled. A purdon 
of the legend, iu bold eaptCalt, remaus on the right ude of the eeel. 

IMlBTBi DOMTS... and at the end may be deciphered one or two dameged 

letters, possibly the termination of the worrl KnaroRbnrmigh. In its perfect 
Rtiitc the ecal mny have measured nbout an inch and a half in height. The 
date of the matrix of which this ih an impression may bo assigned to tho 
thirteenth eentnrjr : die leel ^ay hare been ooeval with the firaadation of 
the House. 

A.W. 



UniTersis Christi fidelibus presentes literas inspccturia No3, Frater 
Kobertus Boltono Minister domus Sanett Kobortl juxta Knaresbrougho 
liboraccnsls Dlocesis ac ordinis sancte Trinitaii- ct redcnipoionis captivo- 
rum qui nMut lucarcerati pro fide Jhesu Chrisii a pagania, salutem in eo 
per quem omnium pcccatorum plena sit remisno. Notum facimns quod 
cum plurimi Bomani pontifices omnes ct eioguloa Confratrcs ct Consorores 
muUis privilegiis dotaverunt, presertim in co quod nostri Confratrcs ct 
Confiororos possint sibi annuatiui eligerc ydoncnm prosbiteruui seculariutii 
Tel cujusvis ordinis, eciam mendicancium religiosum, in suum possmit eligere 
Con fe ssorem qui eos absolvant ab omnibus casibus Sedi Apostolice non 
leserratis, et semel in vita ab omnibus pcccatis eeiam a casibus Sedi 
Apostolico quomodolibet reseiratis. Que quidem priyilegia ipsa sanctis- 
simus in Chri>^to pnter et dominus nosterdominus Innocencius Papa octavus 
moJernus couliniiavit et approbavit, ct in articulo mortis plcaariam omnium 
peccatorum suorum Indulgcnciuui cl reiuissioucm cis impertiri valeat, et 
qnilibet Coafrater habebit scriptum diete eon&aternitatis, et eiidem sepuU 
turn ceolesiastica non negetur quacumque morte moriatur, nisi nominatim 
fuerit cicommunicatus, Prcsblteris et Clericis et aliis Saccrdotibus scculnri- 
bus ac viris religiosis tarn mulieribus cujuscunique religionis et habitus 
quam Moniaiibas, si dicto ordiui de bonis suis transmiserint, quidcumque per 
hnpotenoiam* neccligenciam, obttvionem aut corporis deMlitatem, vel per 
defectum li1>romm iu divinis officiis aut horis Canonicis obmiserint, penitus 
est eis remissum. Cum igitur doTOti noble in Christo Jobannem Dod' et 
Matildam uxorem ejus frateruitatem suam modo confraternitatis confrntrio 
sue promisit, de bonis que suis contribuerit, tenorctii literarum Apostolica- 
rum adimplcndam, idco ipsos associamu:^ m vita puriter et iu morte uua 
cum omnibus amieia Tivis ac defunetis in omnibus suffragiis nostre predicte 
religionis. Datum sub sigillo nostre Confratemitatis, Anno domini Mille- 
simo cc<^c. nonagcsimo primo. 

The three following formula) are endorsed on the Indulgence • 

Forma absolucionis annualis. — Dominus nostcr Jlie?\is Christus per suam 
pUssimani misericordiam absolvat to. M ego, Auctontatc ApostoUca 



* A \»Tg9 blank seems to haye been 

left for t'lo name; "Johaanem Dol" 
•eema U> b« written in the eamo palo iuk 
■a tbe form of ooofrmteruity , and possibly 
by tho same hand; Uie word " Miitildam" 
'iM in diffisrent ink, and unskilfully written 
quite out of the sindght line. There 
appears to be a double error iu this part 
of the Indulgence. The form was pre* 

TOL. XXIII. 



pared for one person, and not only are 

two names inserted, but they are iu tbo 
accusative case iostead of the nomiaatiTe. 
It is probable that the eentenoe should 

bave r;i:i ;liu> dovoti iinbi^ io ChristO 
Johannes Dod et Matilda uxor c^oa . . 

pfomiseriiit. do bonisque sols eontiibne- 

A A 
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mielii in bac parte commissa et tibi concessa, absolvo te ab omnibus 
peccatia tait eontritis confesais ei oblitis Sedi Apoetolice non nserratia. In 
nomine patria. ele. 

Forma abfolucionis ecmcl in vita. — Dominua noster Jbe5«5 ClinRtns per 
Buam piissimam miaericordi&m absolvat te. Et ego, Auctoritate ApostoUca 
micbi in hac parte commiaan ot libi conceaaa, abaoiro te ab omnibua 
peoMtis tnia eontiitU eonfeaait ei obUtia, eeUun * euibiit Sedi ApoatoliM 
qaomodolibel reaermtti. In nmnine p*tija» eto. 

Forma absolucionis ct romissionis plenarie in articulo mortis. — Domiuus 
noster Jbesua Christus per suam piissimam misericordiam absolvat tc. Kt 
ego, Auetoritate ApoaColiea micbi in hae parte oommiii* et tibi coneeeas, 
nbsolro te aib omnibus peccatis tuis contritia confesaia et oblitis. Et do tibi 

ccinm plcnariam omnium peccatonim tuonim rcmis-^'onem et Indulgcnciam, 
rcniittendo tibi pcuas purgatorii quas pro peccatis ct oflTensis tuis pati 
moruisti, in quantum claves sancte matris ecclesie se eitcudunt in hac 
parte. In nomine patria, etc. 
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April 9, 1866. 

The Mwrqneas CAMinir, K.0.» Preudenl, ia iho Cluur. 

A siTonr memoir, by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, was read, describing 
acollecUuu of auciuut remains found on the site of Carthage, and preserved 
In the gftrden-limiae of the KhaBnadar» or First Lord of the Treasary at 
Tunis. The account of these interesting relics, including a atngiilar leaden 
font, of C!n istian times, beariog an inieripttoa in Oieek chanusters, will be 
given hereafter. 

Col. AuoDSTUS LilNE-Fox read an account of the remarkable antiquities 
tliat he had explored during the previous year in Ireland. His attention 
had been direeted to an anoimt itnmghold In the parish of Aglish* oo. 
Cork, known as Rooroamore Fort, en tlM Western side of which he found 
an entrance to a small subterraneous passage, covered over by slabs of 
sandstone inscribed with Oghams. Col. Fox had successfully met the 
prejudices of the neighbouring inliabitauts, and ho gained permissiou to 
remore the inseribeil skhs. He has presented these remarkahte menu* 
ments of paleography at an early period to the British Museum, where 
they will form a frc^h feature of evidence, worthy of being placed with the 
" Fardell Stono " that was added to the National Collection through tho 
efforts of Mr. Smurke, and baa been figured in this Journal, vol. xviti. 
p. 175. 

A memoir by Professor Jambs Buokman, F.G.S., was read, describing 
vestiges of British and Roman occupation found in tho Isle of Portland, 
and accompanied by numerous drawings of ancient relics of bronze and 
stone, pottery, &c», disinterred during the recent construction of tho Yern 
Fort. These notices will be given hereafter, with engravings of aome of 
the most interesting of ^e olgeets that hare heen brought to light la 
Portland* 

Mr. HEwm offered some observations on a eoUar of mail, of the early 
part of the fifteenth century ; it is preserved in the Museum of Artillery 
at WouNvich, and was brought lor exhibition by permissiou of Brlg.-Gone- 
nd Lefruy. Mr. Hewitt pointed out the sepuehral brass of Sir William 
de Tendring, in the Church of Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk (date 1408), as 
an exemplification of the fashion of wearing such a gorget or •* stantlnni 
of mail," which differs materially from the ordinary camail, and seems to 
have been a defence supplementary to tho gorget of plate. The remark- 
able brass at Stoke ia figured in lur. Hewitt^ Armour and Arms in Burope, 
vol. iii. pK 56, p. 369 ; Ootmaa*s SoAilk BnHies» pi. fiii. ICr. Hewit* 
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nlso oxliibited photographs of highly-decoratcd .^liiclds of the uxteenth 
century in tho Artnonries at Windsor Castle and at Paris. 

Mr. Burtt then read aoine observations by Mr. E. W. Godwin on the 
Torioofl phMOtof modem '^Yandalism/' and espeeiidlj in tiiebjiiries to 
whioh ancient atroetom are so frequently subject through <* restorations." 
Occnslonally, as he remnr1<cd, there Beems to be some excuse for the de- 
struction of late work in order to uncover that which is of an older 
period ; it is, however, impossible to do this without saciificing the histo- 
rieal significanee of portions of the fabric thus remored, and vhieh con- 
stitute essential evidence of its architectural history. Mr. Godwin wished 
specially to invito tho notice of the Institute, and of archjcologists gene- 
rally, to the building in Small Street, Bristol, l<nown as *' Colston's 
House." A site for Assize Courts having become necessary, that inte- 
resting structure «eemed to be doomed: remonstrances were, however, 
nrged by several Soeieties, and in Arohitectnral and Archisological publi- 
cations, the result being that, at a meeting of the Town Council of Bnstol, 
it seemed to he admitted tlint if tlio old work could be eaved, with doe 
regard to the acconimo Jatioti i cquired, the Council ha'l no objection to its 
preservation. Shortly alter, an advertisement fur designs appeared, and 
three were prepared by Mr, €k>dwin, with tiie object of showing how the 
site might be treated, — first, by the restoration of the first house, or Nor- 
man ITall, which wns immured in the later work ; — by prepemn^ all the 
niediffival buildings that tho new line of street spared ; — and, lastly, point- 
ing out the most that couid be done by clearing the site and preserving 
nolUng. These deigns wete received vnth unexpected approval ; Mr. 
Godwin expressed the hope that the first might be adopted, in which he 
had provided for the preservation of the Norman Hall as a vestibule to tho 
Nisi Prius Court. Tie npprcliended, however, that this course might bo 
subject to serious objections, since the street, which happens to be parti- 
cularly narrow, must be widened, so that tho traffic may be carried on 
with ordinary despatch and convenience ; indeed a new line of street had 
been laid down which cuts off a considerable portion of Cdst(ni*S House, 
destroying tho gnbled fngade added when he took t1ie property. This 
being destroyed, there remain, besides walls of Norman rubble ma?^onry, 
two great features — one of them being the nave of a Ivonnau Hall run- 
ning K-. and S.i with its Eastern arcade of three arc^ bnried la masoniy 
of the later part of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
tho other, a two-storied structure of the same period, being an extension 
of the iiastcrn Norman aisle. The architecture of this last, altiiongh at 
first sight very rich, is not rare ; in the West of England there are exam- 
ples, and the building in question is only a repetition of six paneb one over 
the other. On the other hand, the Norman, or rather semi-Norman, work 
is the only example, in Bristol or the neighbourhood, of a D<»nestic Hall 
of thot interesting period when tho round arch began to give place to the 
pointed. The shafts are light and clustered ; the end ai'ches rest oa bold 
corbels. With the exception of one corbel, these early remains were 
invisible until lately ; but, under direction of the Conserration Committee 
of the Bristol Architectuitd Soci^y, the features of early masonry so 
loni^ immured in Colston's House have heeu rendered ?n far visible that 
tlie ai< hreologist may feel assured that the greater part of a twelfth cen- 
tury iiali still remains. In conclusion, Mr. Godwin strongly urged the 
wportanee of more vigilant eoosemtisn on the part of Afdisological 
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Societies, and of all who npprcclato the ralue of ancient monnmcnts, in 
order to cn^itirp theW preservation not less from reckless advocates of local 
convenience, than from the ill-advised promoters of ** restoration." 

Bj kiodnaM <if Mr* Qodwin » plan of CoUton's Home wm rabmitted 
to tho meeting* We ere not eware that any accurate Sanrey of Uiet in- 
teresting structure has been published. A view of the Hooso wiU be 
found ia Mr. Paricer s Domestic Architecture, Part I. p. 35. 

Mr. F. M. Metcalfb called attention to the proposed destructiou oi a 
portion of Ae ebeaeel screen of tbe ebnroli of iSmnetb, Cembridgeshire» 
wbieh has recently undergone "restoration." The screen, a work of 
Perpendicular character, had paneled and carved gates of coeval date, 
forminfr an inteprral portion of the work. Mr. Metcalfe had tendered a 
contribution towards the repair of the screen, an object which he regarded 
with interest ; having, however, ascertained that die Vicar had ordered 
the gates to be lenoved, Ifr. JCetealfe remonstrated agnliiil the destruc' 
tion of an original portion of the screen spared in days of redtless demo- 
lition in the ^ixlecnth and seventeenth centuries. This appeal proving 
nn8uc'cc<^9fn], Mr. ^fetcalfe sought to interest his arehssological friends in 
the preBervation of ihc screen-work at Emneth. 

Tne question, and alto that set forth by Mr. Godwin, was referred to 
the Central Gomniittoe. A eourteoos romonstrance, subsequently addressed 
to the Vicar of Eraneth, cxprc?«inj:; regret that vestiges of olden times 
should be destroyed, however well-intentioned may be the so-callod *• re- 
storations" of our venerable parish churches, produced only an intimation 
of the displeasore of the Inoonibent, who, in n letter addressed to the 
lamented President of the Institute, the Marquess Camden, strongly de- 
precated any interference of the Institato with the affiurs of his Parish. 

By Mr. F. Potts. — A cameo, and an ornament formed of agate, that 
had originally enriched an antique Taae of tbe Roman period. 

By the Rev. H. Aetov Walub.— A folding devotional toblet of Itotj, 

a work of thirteenth corttiry art. 

By Cnpt. E. HoARE. — Cameo on onyx, set as a ring ; the subject, in 
very high relief, is the head of Hannibal, with the Phrygian helmet ; the 
work is of fine character. There is a cameo of similar design, but of 
larger sise, in the Marlborongh collection. The cameo exhibited had been, 
as Capt. Hoare states, in possession of his mother's family (Barry of Dublin 
and CO. Cork), nnd of her mother's family (Lyons of the King's County), 
for nearly three centuries. 

Medieval Seals. — By Mr. W. P. Elsted. — Impression from a silver 
tecrefiim or eounterseal lately fbund on the beach at Dover, and now in 
the possession of Capt. Williams of that place. The antique intaglio, on 
sard, which forms tho setting, is much injured, tho gem being shattered 
probably by the .'^hinglc in which tho seal liad lain ; tho subject, however, 
may be discerued, namely Mercury, with his accustomed attributes, the 
cadneens and purse. The seal is of pointed oval form ; dimensions, 
slightly more than an inch by seven-dghtns. The silver rim is inscribed 
as follows : — 4. sioill' : iohannis : le fviuiagbe. A star and orescent 
arc introduced in a little space over the gem. Pate, thirteenth century. 
The namo Le Farmager, Formager, Le Formger, also Furmage, Fonnage, 
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tkc, occur repeatedly in the lluudre<l Rolls, but Mr. Elated has not fomnl 
it in connection with Kent. It is doubtless one of tiie numerous names 
derired from trade or occupation ; the dealers in eheeee, fouimuMffien or 
fromagierSi irere mimeroas in mediaBval times. It appears bj the ToSUb 
taken in Parii in the reign of Philippe le Bel that, in 1292, there were " 
not less than oici;liteen Fourtnafjlers in that city. The name is still to bo 
traced, as suggested by Mr. Lower, in the modern Firmioger or Punninger, 
given in his Patronymica Britannica. 

Bj Ur. R. R. Catov, F.S.A. — Two aUvor maCriees purehaaed at 
Bonlogne. One of them, date eariy in the thirteenth century, is of circnlar 
fomi, diameter three quarters of an inch ; the linndlo six-sided, terminating 
in a trefoiled opening ; the device is an escutcheon charged with a bend 
between a lion rampant and three cinqfoils in base. This escatcheon is 
placed within a aox^foilod panel or compartnent % in the spaeea between 
its cusps, aroond the maigin of the seal, is the legend— a* zaxo u bicb. 
The Christian name may be a diminutive of Jchanot, equivalent to our 
familiar name Johnny ; the surname is probably h liiche, one of common 
occurrence. The other matrix, date the latter htdf of the fifteenth century, 
is likewise of circular form ; diameter about H in« ; the handle is a piece 
of open aeroll-work attached by a hinge to the rererse of the aeal, on wliich 
two little crosses are engraved, marking the top of the matrix. The deviee 
h St. Martin on horseback, dividing his cloak with his sword ; a diminutive 
cripple crouches at the side of the horse. Legend, s • secretvm civitatis . 
AMABSWILER. We are mfornicd by Dr. Keller that Amersweiler or Mari- 
Tiilier ii a town near Gdmar, dep. Upper Rhine. 

Hay 4, 1866. 

The Ifarqneaa Cahdbv, K.O., Preiident, in the Chair. 

, The Rer. J. L. Tmx, F,S.A.y read a memoir on Mediaval Arohttectora 
in the East. He placed before the meeUng a hrge aerim of drawinga 

oTcciitccI bv Mi<:- Petit nnd himself in the course of a recent tour in Greece 
and Egypt. The memoir is i)rinted in tin's volnrao, with numerous iliustrft- 
ttons presented by the author with his vruated kindness and liberality. 

Hr. R. H. SoDBN Smite, F.S.A., read some obserrationa on the jewelry 
and decorations of the portraits now exhibited at Sonth Keoiington. He 
illustrated his remarks by the exhibition of several personal ornaments, 
similar to those which appear in the portraits to which he referred. In tho 
discussion that ensued some interesting particulars were stated by Mr. 
OctaTtua Morgan, M.P., and by Mr. George Scbarf. It waa pointed out 
that the black jewela frequently to be observed in portraits, especially 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were probably intended 
to represent diamonds. The nt ti-t;^ of thnt period, unable to give tho effect 
of great brilliancy, by wliicU tho diainoii l is chriractcrigcd, contented them- 
selves with a cuuvcutioual mode of delineating that precious btono. Mr. 
Soden Smith's remarks wiU be given fully hernhsr, 

Mr. Javes Yatbs drew attention to a letter which appeared in the 
Paify News, February 2C, showing the imminent danger to which the 
venerable Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cosslno is exposed by the 
intended law for the extinction of all ecclesiastical corporations. This 
letter, written by Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the Masters of Eton, cor- 
rectly describes the oironmstaaoeB. It shows what strong olaima Monte 
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Cassino has on students of arcli neology and all frienda of literature, in 
consequence of the services which it renders to learning, and which it has 
rendered for 1500 jeara. '* If wo aro saved," said one of the monks to 
Mr. Browning, ** it will be by the public opinion of Europe." Mr. Tates 
had made further Inquiries from Signer Bartholomeo Cini, a man of in* 
flaeneo and distinction and espeoiallj wolUnformod, at Florenco. This 
gentleman writes as follows : — 

" I itave spoken to Rcvoral members of our Parliament, and in particular 
to the Minister of Publio Instruction, who introduced the law for the aboli- 
tion of relfgiona eorporatioos. It oannot, it t«oms» bo oipeotod that any 
exception in favor of tho abbey of Monte Cassino oan bo introduood into 
the law it^f^lf. It is occupied by the Benedictine monlis, who occupy also 
several otlicr convents in Italy, in which they no longer study as in former 
times, but absolutely du nothing. Tho law docs not abolish one convent 
before another, but one order of monies before another. Hence it would 
either bo ncccs<«ary to exoept the entire order of the Benedictines, and 
consequently all the convents which they inhabit, or to leave the law to bo 
applied to iho convent of Monte Cassino as well as to the others. It is 
not to be iuferred that the great services formerly rendered to civilisa- 
tion by Monte Cassino have been forgotten, and that in tho frenzy of 
fefbfmation it is wished to destroy a monument, whieh, as yon say, is an 
emament and an honour to Italy. The Minister has assured me, that the 
means will be found of mfiintftining Monte Cfi«pino in its present mndition 
hy establisliing in it sonio scliool or other institution, by which tho nionu- 
lueut may be preserved, and tiiu studies, formerly the glory of the Bene- 
dictines^ be eontinned in it. If I shall obtiun any further information upon 
this subject, which, you may he assured, here engages the attention of all 
friends of sctenoo and the artS| I shall lose no tune in oomnmucatinff it to 
you." 

Notwithstanding the consolatory style of this letter, and the good inten- 
tions whush it expresses on the part of the Italian QoTemment, Mr. Yates 
could not help fearing that this singularly valuable and meritorious estab- 
lishment may bo swept away with the others. It appeared to him expe- 
dient that, if popular clamor or financial necessity inclined tlic Italian 
Parliament to such a stop, it might be arrested by tho rcpr« vrutations of 
men of learning, character, and high social po&iliou in this country, sinco 
our feelings are as friendly as possible, and we look with ^ ympathiung into* 
rest on the brave struggles of that highly- cultivate I i jile. 

In supporting the appeal thus made by Mr. Yates, Di . Rock said that 
ail who heard him could readily believe how deeply he thought and how 
warmly he felt upon the subject now before them. On the score of religion, 
jostiee, and ethies, he was strongly opposed to the contemplated suppresbion 
and spoliation of all monastic houses in Italy. Potting, however, aside 
these objections, he thought that he saw a ground common to all present — 
to every Englishman, in fact, — standing together upon which they might 
warrantably upraise a loud entreating cry in behalf, if not of tho posses- 
sions of tho Benedictine Order, at least of Moute Cassino, which ought 
to be now, as much as it had once been, dear to every Englishman. 
Of a surety he was not telling them for tho first time what they did not 
Icnow before, but merely bringing back to their minds the fact that, if 
Monte Cassino did not send forth those devoted men who towards the end 
of the sixth century brought Christianity, with all its softening, elevating. 
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ciTilisiDg influences to this, for the mo&t part, then heathenish island, Monto 
CaNiDo undoubtedly was tho cradle that nursed those masten who taogbi 
the aelf^denying band sent by St. Gregory the Great to evangelise the Anglo- 
Saxona. Those forefathers of ours soon forsook the ritet of WodoD for a 

belief in the Gospel, and, laying aside tlipjr siipwstitious songs, learned to 
fciug the hvfnns of the Church to the mubic of Rome, and after the just- 
found uutatiuu of her Euglaud-loving poutiif. That was not all : our laud 
quickl J beoame fruitful ia gnat and good and bolj men, and took and kept 
a high place for learning, seal* and ciriliaation among the nations. Through 
those ? inic countrymen of ours the agc3 that have been miscalled dark 
became, as far as this country was concerned, the ages of learning, pro- 
gress, and jurisprudence — in fact, of light. Few are the large towns in 
England in me own days that have not grown out of lomo Benedietioo 
monaatoiyi around whioh our fathers hnd built their houiea for instruction 
and proteotiony and were taught the various arts that sweeten life. Many 
wore the men who wore trnincd in learning within those cloistered walls ; 
many were the worthies who went forth, like those of old from Mouto 
Cassino, to scatter blessings on their path* While Wilfred was busy in 
raiung, at Hezham, a ohureh aurpaaaing in splendour anything that had 
been seen on this side of tho Alps, he wos rearing in his school a youth, 
Eddi, who soon after knew bow to appreciate, nt the same time that he was 
able to describe in elei^mnt Latin, all the beauties of ihe building. Tho 
samo prelate, as ho taught the use of nets to his countrymen when they 
were auflforing starration, though they fired by a sea fuU A wholeaomo fish, 
let ^cm understand how, for tae future, hunger and famine might bo driven 
from their shores. At every one of his journeys to Rome, Bcnct Biscop 
camo home more laden than before with costly codices of Holy Writ, with 
profane literature also, and works of sacred art, to enrich tho libraries of 
his two monaateriea ; whilst for tho adornment of the churches he was 
buiUlhig, ho drew with him from Gaul the aUeat artifioen in glaaa. Jkma^ 
face went forth from bis cell in Devonahite as a missionary, and by hia 
preaching brouglit over from heathenism so many of tlie Gorman people 
that even uow lie is by them looked upon as their apostle, csjircially as in 
tlieir CAU^c he received the murlyr ti crown, li Jieda kept Lu hh humblo 
eloiater at Jarrow, it was to write thoee hooka which to our daja haTO beon 
the delight r ml study of the ChriBtian worid. From hia beloredTork our 
Alcuiu was called, by no less a personage than ClKirlemngnc, to arouse by 
his extensive and varied learning the whole of Gaul froui that deep sleep of 
ignorance into which it had been cast ; and for the purpose that king 
enabled tho Anglo-Saxon monk to let up sohoola and to open unlferritiea 
whercTcr he thought fit* 

Beginning from the moment when he won from his fond mother, by being 
able to road it, the wished-for psalter, so bri'^ht xvith gilding, so gay with 
the illuminations on its pages, wrought by some Benedictine's hand, our 
great Alfred, to his death's day, never baited in his gloriotis work of raising 
tbia country tfi a high pitch of grandeur by hia laws, hia learning and hia 
piety. To him ought we to be deeply indebted for much that we oiyoy in 
our present civilisation, and that freedom which we 80 warmly love. 

In looking back with warrn?itab!o pride upon such men, and deeming 
them, as wo may with reason, the glory and light of those agos in which 
thej leverally lived, wo ought not to overlook tho fact that, after a manner, 
MoDte Oaasmo was ono at least of thoie fountains which hdped to enrich 
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onr imtivo land mth niornl worth, and enable one of her great sons to con- 
vert the German race to Christianity, and another to become the restorer of 
learning all over Gaul. Monte Cassino roust not bo forgotten in its present 
Btrait. Besides this, the hospitality which that establishment exercises — 
has always exercised with boantifol willingness— towards erery seh<dar, to 
every way&rsr, no matter his religion and his country, gives it an especial 
claim to our sympathy. Moro tlian this, from the eailiest period in onr 
history up to this same year, English guest-; — no matter what or who — 
have always been, as they yet are, heartily welcomed there. What is 
more, searedj ever did an Anglo-Saxon prinse or wealthy thane go on 

elgrimage to Bnne but he also went to pay his devotions in the ehurch of 
onto Cassino ; and often, often, did he leave behind him there an offering 
of money, in grateful token of the benefits bestowed by men from that 
house on his country. No doubt if the early records of the monastery were 
examined it would be found that many a broad acre of its present property 
had been bought by Englishmen's gold. 

In the English heart, said Dr. Rock, the feeling of gratitude for kind- 
nesses oftentimes received will never die away, though ages may have past 
since the boon was bestowed. By every right-niitided Englishman, learn- 
ingt gentleness, and hospitality will always be duly appreciated, and those 
who practise the sweetest hnmanities of life towards rieh and poor will 
erer be upheld and protected. For these reasons, besides others that might 
be noticed, Dr. Rock desired heartily to support the appeal so opportunely 
made by our much esteemed member Mr. James Yates. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.l'., the Rev. J. llorner, and the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham offered some remarks on the same subject. Ou Mr. Morgan'a 
suggestion it was determined that the question should be referred to the 
Central Committee fur their consideration in regard to the coarse that it 
might be advisable to adopt on behalf of the Institute. 

Brig.-General Lefroy, R.A., offcreil some remarks on a helmet lately 
obtuiucd for the Museum of Artillei v, Woolwich, and attributed to the 
early part of the foitrteenCh ceutary. It will be more fully notieed 
hereafter. 

By Mr. W. F. ViRSioii. — A eonTez glass paste, here figured, same sise 
as the original. It was found at Bome in 1845, by Mr. Yemon, on the 




property of the King of Naples, on the Palatine Hill, where excavations 
were in progress at that time. The paste is of dork purple or maroon 
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color. Tlie device, in intaglio, is the Christian monogram coniposeJ t>f the 
letters Chi and Eho, with the inscription in Greek characters, ^OIBEIQN, 
and two palm-branches. Yarious interpretations of this legend Imvc been 
proposed. The loiters, forming possibly two wordi, may signify possibly 
wv, the interjeotion keut, eUa ! and Phoebus, or Phoebe^ both occurring 
amongst Roman names. Ficorcnius, in his Gcmnife Littcrata), illustrated 
by Galeotti, Rom. 1757, pi. vi. fiir. 8, p. 43, has figured a gem inscribed 
likewise — lilN, iu two iiues, although probably forming one word. 

Oaleott! ebe«nree that he wae unable to determine whethw the iBMj|»tioit 
is the name PAosfttofi, ia the singular, or Phoebeiorunif genitiTe plural* 
dttioting two or more persons bearing the name of a family. 

By Mr. E. Gkeaves. — Throo sfiocimens of the onnmeled work of 
Limoges, consisting of a circular plaque, the portrait of some personage of 
note at the period ; it bears the motto Flus nj/ accorde : a dish painted by 
Susanna Ooturtots, and a remarkable oblong plaque, representing the 
Bntombmcnt of Our Lord. 

By Brig.-Gcncral Lefuoy, R.A. — A remarkable iron sliicld and a head- 
piece, lately presented to the Museum of Artillery, at Woolwich, by Mr. 
J. Brumnioud liuy, by wtiutu tiioy had been rescued from a large store of 
armour that existed some thirty years since in a vault of the Castle at 
Tangiers, and of which information had been gis ti by Mr. W. Vernon. 
The armour had subsequently been removed by the officials of the Bey, and 
unfortunately destroyed or lost. Tlic Very Rct. Canon Rock observed that 
in a painting at Granada the Moslem kniglits appear bearing shields pre- 
cisely similar to that exhibited. He stated that, about 183(5, he had 
obtained at Taagiers a shield, a breast-plate* and a skull-cap from the 
hoard of armour in the Castle ; the shield was heart-shapedt with a broad 
band down the middle, and two wide bosses with rini^s, one on either side, 
from wliieh were suspended tasseled cords. Tho shield appeared to have 
been covered with red tissue. Ou his return to Spain l>r. Rook Tisited 
Chranada ; he noticed with some surprise at the high altar of the eathedral 
numerous figures of tlie Moslems wearing such head-pieces with white 
turbans around them, and with shields of precisely the same fashion as that 
exhibited. Tho retable of tho altar — a remarkable sculpture in wood, 
colored — represents in its lower division the capture of Granada from the 
Ifoors. There was at Alton Towers a hesjrt-shaped shield similar to that 
now at Woolwich ; it was presented to the late Earl of Shrewsbury by 
Canon Rock, but we haTe boen unable to ascertain where it ia now 
preserved. 

By Capt. E. IIoahe. — A silver seal of the sixteenth century, long pre- 
served by his family, and engraved with their arms — a two-headed caglo 
dbplayed within a bordure engrailed: the initials B. H. and the date 1517 
are introduced in the fi^d. 

Impressions op Medi.svat- Seals. — By Br. Kexdrick, M.D. — Series of 
casta from the Imperial huUaj aurece. These remarkable seals have been 
described by writers ou tSphragistic art, especially by Thulemariua, iu his 
Treatise ** de Bulla aurea/' Francof., 1724, where may be found figured 
the bulla of the Emperor Charles IV. Thecollectionof ^tseihibited bsd 
lately been obtained from Francfort ; it comprised obverses and reverses of 
the golden bulls of Frederic II. (1218-50), Rudolph L, Louis TV, , Charles 
IV., Sigismund, Frederic IV., Maximilian 1., Ferdinand L, Maximilian 11., 
Matthias, Francis I., and Leopold II. (1790-02). 
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^rijafological JntdUgeurc. 

Is nrcordancr willi the dcsiro for some memorial of the meeting of the 
Institute in Loudon, it ia propoaed to publiAh a aelectioa of memoirs read 
on that occasion that appear of special Talne, iu illustration »f the Aiit!qiu« 
ties or the Annab of the Metropolis. A volume, comprising tlio cliief 
" Contributions towards the Historj of Old LondoTi," is annouDced by Mr. 
Murray as in forward proparatlon ; it will rang© with the Journal and pub- 
lications of the Society. The Dean of ^\ estminster contributes an lutro- 
daetory Discourse, as President of the Ilistorical Section ; and Mr. Beresford 
IIope» M.P.r President in the Afehiteetnnl Section, will give hia inaugural 
address, beariof ^eeially on the chief aroHteetural features of the metropdia, 
ancient and modern. Professor Wcstnificott, R.A., gives a critical disser- 
tation on McdiiBval iSculpture, as exemplitied in Westminster Abbey ; and 
it is hoped that Mr. Scott, R.A., will take, as his subject, the recentiy- 
dereloped features of the ChaptetwHeuie. Amongst other memoin selectM 
for Mr. Murray's promised vwnne will be the elaborately illustrated Archi- 
tectural History of the To vcr of London by Mr. 0. T. Clark, and a Dis- 
course on its Historical Association by Mr. Hcpworth Dixon, F.S.A. Mr. 
Foss gives the Legal History of Westminster Hall ; Mr. Burtt has taken a 
subject which he cannot fail to iuveet with interest — the Historical Treasures 
preserved in the PubUe Re^ird Oflioe. A Memoir on London* during the 
stirring events of the times of Stephen, b supplied by the Rev. J. R. Green ; 
and a va!ual)!c cnntrtbution to tlic atHial^ of art in the metropolis ig pro- 
mised by Mr. Scharf, relating to the Royal Picture Galleries, and the 
vicissitudes that they have undergone. 

The first portion of the grsat palseographie undertaking by Pi^Dfessor 
Stephens of Copenhagen, and lately published there, has been received in 
this country. The work will comprise the old Northern Runic Monuments 
of England and Scandinavia, represented with the most scrupulous accu- 
racy. The first part, consisting of about 150 plates in folio (with 362 pp. 
of letterpress) may now be obtained from Mr. Russell Smith, Soho Square ; 
price £2, lOi, 

We would recommend to our readers the translation of the work by the 
late Director of tlic FIcnsborg Museum, Cotirad Engclhardt, a collection to 
^vlucil we formerly invited attention. It is entitled Denmark iu tlie Early 
Iron Age, illustrated by discoveries in the Feat-mosses of Slesvig." The 
Tolume, in royal 4to, price 31<. 6il., leeently published Vj Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Norgate, is largely enriehed with Migrarings and maps. 

Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., whose tasteful reproductions of illuminated 
ornaments, the dresses and decorations of the Middle Age?, aro bo justly 
adniircd, announces a Handbook of the Art of Hluminatiou as practised in 
Mediaeval times, with a ilcscriptiou also of metula, pigments and processes 
employed. The volnme will eontain siiteen platessdcwted from thechoicest 
examples of English, Flemish, French, German and Italian Art, frOOlthe 
ninth to the Bixtcenth century. Specimens of the plates maj he seen at 
tho residence of the author, 103, Southampton Row. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF AULU8 PLAUTIUS." 
By BDWIBT GniBT, LL-D., HMIar of OoBfU and OUm Oblli«% toMdga. 

Befobib we can discuss with advantage the campaign of 
Aulas Plautius in Britain, it will be necessary to settle, or at 
least endeavour to settle, certain vexed questions which have 
much troubled our English antiquaries. The first of these 
relates to tlic place where C«sar crossed the Thames. Ca?sar 
tells us (B. G. V. 11) that ** the river called Tamesis divided 
the country of Cassivelaunus from the maritime states about 
eighty miles from the sea ; " and, in another passage 
(B. G. V. 18), that " he led his army unto the river Tamesis 
to the county of Cassivelaunus. The river was passable on 
foot only at one place, and that with difficulty. When he came 
there, he observed that there were large bodies of the enemy 
drawn up on the opposite bank. The bank, also, was defended 
with sharpened stakes fixed in firont^ and stakes of the like kind 
were fixed below under water, and concealed by the riven 
Having learnt thus much from the prisoners and deserters^ 
CsBsar sent forward the cavalry and immediately ordered the 
legions to follow them ; but the soldiers went at such a pace 
and with such an impetus, though they had only the head 
above water, that the enemy could not resist ihe impetus of 
the legions and the cavalry, but deserted the bank and took 
to flight." 

According to Orosius, nearly the whole ford imder 
water" was covered with the stakes; and Bede, when he 
copies the statement^ adds (H. B. i. 2), *' The remains of the 

> This disconne wm deliTored in the Archaeologioal Insiifcato in Loudoo, Jnlj 
Section of Uistory at the Meetiuij of the 19, 186tf. 
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Stakes are to be seen there to this very day (usqiie /iodic) ; 
and it appears, upon iDspection {inspectantibus), that each of 
them Nvas as tliick as a man's thigh, and that tliey were 
corered {circumfusce) with lead, and fixed immovably in the 
depths of the river." Bede never saw the Thames ; but it is 
not difficult to point out the man from whom he deiived the 
information he has handed down to us. In the opening of 
his Ecclesiastical History he acknowledges his literary obliga- 
tions to a London priest named Nothelm. Kuthelm was a 
Londoner born, and died Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
there can be little doiil)t he was Bede's informant. It 
appears, therefore^ that in Bede's time, that is^ seven or eight 
centuries after Csosar's invasion, there was some place on the 
Thames where the bottom of the river was covered with 
stakes, and which educated men, who must have been well 
acquainted with the river and its neighbourhood, considered 
to be the place where CsBsar crossed it 

Camden was the first of our modern antiquaries to direct 
attention to this subject. He lighted on a place near Walton 
called ''Ooway Stakes^^and as it was about eighty miles from 
the sea," and as he found there stakes driven into the bed of 
the river^ he fixed upon it unhesitatingly as the place where 
Csesar crossed the Thames. It is pro&ble that many of the 
stakes had been removed even before Camden's time, owing 
to the requirements of the navigation \ but a considerable 
number of them were, no doubts remaining when Gale visited 
the place in 1 734. He tells us (Arch. i. 1 83), As to the wood 
of the stakes, it proves its own antiquity, being, by its long 
duration under water, so consolidated as to resemble ebony, 
and will admit of a polish, and not in the least rotted. It is 
evident from the exterior grain of the wood that the stakes 
were the entire bodies of young oak trees, there not being 
the least appearance of any tool to be seen upon the whole 
circumference^ and if we allow in our calculation for the 
gradual increase of growth towards its end where fixed in 
the river, the stake, I think, will exactly answer the Uiick- 
ness of a man^s thigh, as described by Bede ; but whether 
they were soldered with lead at the end fixed in the bottom 
of the river is a particular I could not learn : but the last 
part of Bede's description is certaiDly just, that they are un* 
movable, and remain so to this day.^' 

At present, when a pile is driven into the bed of a river, it 
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is shod with iron, and also has its upper end strengthened with 
bands of iron, to prerent its splitting. The stakes could 
hardly hare been wkod with so soft a metal as lead ; but as 
iron was costly {efu$ esigua est copia, B. G. t. 12), and lead 
was produced e^en at that early period in great abundance, 
the latter metal may have been used to wrap round the 
stakes, to give them greater stiffness. The uppermost plates 
of lead must have been removed when the stakes were 
sharpened, and the rest may have been stripped off in later 
times by the fishermen. 

Hitherto there had been a pretty gcuend agreement 
among our antiquaries as to the locality of Cseaar^s ford. 
But, soon after Gale's visit, Daines Barrin|;ton went to Coway, 
and thought he had discovered a decisive proof that the 
opinions prevalent on this subject were erroneous. A fisher- 
man, who ''had been employed by some gentlemen to take 
up the stakes at that place/' told him that the stakes were 
ranged across the river ^ and, consequently, not in a position 
to oppose any impediment to Csesar's passage. He refused 
therefore to consider them to be the stakes referred to by 
Ca)sar, and suggested that they might be the remains of 
some fishing weir. At the beginning of the present century. 
Bray, the editor of Mannings "History of Surrey," paid a 
visit to Coway, and was told that the stakes were ranged 
across the river firo rows, some nine feet apart. The 
fisherman, his informant, had weighed several of the stakes, 
each as thick as his thigh and shod with iron, and sold tlieni 
for half-a-guinea a jnece to a foolish antiquary. Only ono 
stake was then remaining. Bray seems to have been half 
inclined to adopt the fisherman's notion, that the stakes 
were the remains of a bridge.' 

All tin's conflict of opinion appears to liave arisen from a 
false asaimiption. Our anticiuanes assume tiiat tlie stakes were 
fixed in the bed of the riv er merely to prevent Crcsar's passage. 
I believe them to have been fixed there for a very different 
purpose, yefvrs before Caesar came into the isLind. I think 
the stakes formed part of what may be called a fortified ford, 
aud wore distributed so as to stop all transit over the river, 

' Mansing and Bray, History of Sur- Joura. yoL zvi. p. 803, wh«ro alto 

ray, vol. iL n. 7fi9. A ** Coway Stake " wiothw, in poasMBkm of tba Uto Eurl of 

ia prcrorved iu the British Miis-euin. It SlktOWablU7f UdMOribcd* 
ivaa obtained ia 177 7f as noticed Arch. 
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aave along a narrow passage, which would bring the passen- 
ger direcUy under the oommand of the watch, stationed on 
the northern bank to guard the ford and to receive the toll. 
The shallow at Co way was probably of considerable extent, 
and through its whole length must have extended the line of 
stakes which Caesar observed on the northern bank. But 
ibere must also have been two other lines of stakes across 
the river to mark out and define the passage. The remain- 
ing portion of the shallow wa^ no doubt, covered \vit1i the 
short stakes that were concealed by the river/* These 
contrivances agree with the means of defence which we know 
were adopted in other instances. There are ancient strong- 
holds in Ireland, the front of which still bristles over with 
jagged pieces of rock fixed in the ground, evidently for the 
purpose of impeding the advance of an assailant. 

That such was rmlly the disposition of the stakes may» I 
think, be gathered, not only from the reports of the fisher- 
men, but also from Cnsar's narrative. When he saw the 
Britons ranged along the northern bank with the stakes in 
front of them, he ordered the cavalry to pass the river, and 
the legions to follow them. How could either cavalry or 
in&ntry cross the river if the stakes were ranged as our 
antiquaries assume them to have been 1 The passage could 
have been effected only by a miracle. 

The Emperor of the French has seen the difficulty, and 
endeavours to meet it He supposes that Cnsar sent the 
cavalry across the river at some place, either above or below 
the ford, to take the Britons in flank, and that the soldiers 
then removed the stakes, when the legions hurried across the 
river in the way described by Csesar. As the river was 
fordable only at one place^'' the cavalry, on this hypothesis, 
must have swum the river. But to swim cavalry over such a 
river as the Thames is not a militaiy operation of every day's 
occurrence. Can we suppose, if it really took place, that 
Casar would have made no allusion to it 1 Besides, what 
were the Britons doing while the Roman soldiers were re- 
moving the stakes in front of them t It is clear they did not 
break till the legions reached them. Csasar says not a word 
about taking the Britons in flank, nor about removing the 
stakes. The whole is mere hypothesis — ^hypothesis not only 
unsupported by Ca)sar's narrative, but, as it appears to me, 
inconsistent with it When he had scut the cavalry across 
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the river, he ordered the legions " snbsequi^ I submit that 
this means to follow immediately after, or, in other words, in 
company with the cavalry. The employment of the two arms 
together seems to have been one of Osesar's favourite tactics, 
and, in describing it, he sometimes uses the very same phrase 
as on the present occasion, e. g., when describing liis pursuit 
of the BelgaB (B, G. ii. 11). There can bo little doubt that 
Ca.sar*8 attack was made in front, and that the enemy's 
position was carried by what, in modern military language, is 
called "a rush/' It was a daring attempt, and not without 
its peril ; but Caesar well knew the men he commanded, and 
he was successful 

The Emperor sent over engineer officers to examine the 
present state of the river near Coway. They reported that 
tiicre was no ford at Coway, but that there were several fords 
to the eastward — a piece of information which had been long 
familiarly known to English antiquaries. The Emperor reasons 
thus : the tide ends at Teddington — ^the name of which he 
tells us means Tide-end town — and as Caesar would hardly 
select a spot for crossing the river where he might be inter* 
rupted by the tide, he must have pa^ssed it west of Tedding* 
ton. Of the various fords between Teddington and Coway, 
the Emperor selects the one at Sunbury as being, in his 
judgment^ the most convenient. 

The fallacy which runs through this reasoning is a patent 
one. The Emperor reasons f^m the present to the past 
without taking any note of the changes that have occurred 
during 2,000 years. In the time of Ciesar the river ran 
from the high levels of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire to 
the sea — uninterruptedly. iVbic, from Teddington westward 
it Is a canal, crossed every two or three miles by weirs and 
locks ; in short, a mere string of pounded waters rising step 
above step till they reach the high levels of which we have 
been speaking. The tide comes up to Teddington Lock, and 
there, of course, it ends ; but as the lock did not exist in the 
time of Caesar, any inference drawn from the fact that the 
tide now ends there, is beside the question. How can we 
argue from the present artificial state of the river to its state 
in the time of Caesar 1 Its scour must be di£Eerent, its 
deposits must be different — to say nothing of the dredging 
machine, which has been at work year by year from a period 
antecedent even to the construction of the locks. The river 
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now falls over a weir in a cascade some six feet high, hurries 
along for a mile or so witli a strong current, and then 
gradually slackens its pace till half-a-mile or three-quarters 
of a mile before the next weir it becomes a pond, with hardly 
a ripple on its surface. It then tumbles over the weir, and 
the process is repeated. The consequence is, that the silt 
and gravel beneath each weir are torn up, carried (^nvn by the 
current^ and deposited in the still water, so that before 
each weir there is a tendency to form a ahallow, over which 
in one or more places a man may, in certain states of the 
river, wade across it. These are the fords which the French 
engineer officers have brought under the notice of the 
Emperor. The shallow at Sunburj is a mere consequence 
of Sunbuiy weir. Eemove the weir, and Caesar's ford at 
Sunbury would be swept away in a twelvemonth by the 
natural scour of the river. 

I have argued that the fords noticed by the French officers 
have been produced entirely by the present artificial condi- 
tions of the riven But there is one shallow which is due to 
a very different agency, to causes, indeed, which must have 
been in operation even as early as the time of CsBsar. A 
spring-tide, when backed by an east wind, comes up to Ted- 
dington Lock in great force, and sometimes rises above the 
weir and sweeps up the river to the next lock. The conse- 
quence is an accumulation of silt and gravel in front of Ted- 
dington Lock, which is a serious impediment to the naviga- 
tion, and on which barges may sometunes be seen aground 
for days together before they can enter the lock. I think it 
probable tlutt when the river was in its natural state, these 
spring-tides ran up the river eight or nine miles further — in 
other words, to Coway ; and that the deposit which they 
now leave at Teddington then contributed to form the shallow 
over which Cnsar passed. This is, of course, mere conjec- 
ture ; but I submit it as a reasonable one. 

There is one means of arriving at a conclusion on this 
much-vexed question which has hitherto been neglected — 
mean the topography of the Thames valley. When we find 
a village or hamlet on the banks of a stream bearing a name 
which ends in the word furd^ we may infer with certainty 
that, at ilie time the name was ^iven, there was a ford in the 
neighbourhood of such village or hamlet. Such names are 
frequent on the upper Thames, e.g.f Oxford, Sliillingford, 
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Wallingford, Moulsford, &c., and even in the forest district 
round Mar low we have Hurlyford; but from Ilurlyford to 
the sea, a distance of nearly 100 miles, taking into account 
the windings of the river, there is but one place on the banks 
of the Thames bearing a name which indicates a ford over it. 
This solitary place is Halliford, at the Goway stakes. Omar 
says there was but one ford on the Thames — ^meaning, of 
course, the lower Thames, with which alone he was acquainted, 
and we now have but one place on its banks the name of 
which points to the existence of a ford. Our topography is 
in perfect agreement with his statement; and, to my mind, 
this coincidence is almost decisive of the question* 

In this inquiry it is well to keep in mind the distinction 
between a ford which is passable under the ordinary circum- 
stances of the river, and a shallow which can only be crossed 
under circumstances that are special and extraordinary. 
There are shallows on the Thames, some of them lying east 
of Teddington, which certain fishermen will tell you can be 
waded over, while others will as stoutly deny that such is 
the case. I think it probable that in seasons of drought, 
or at low ebb with the wind in a particular quarter, men 
may have passed over these shallows. In the year 101$ 
Edmund Ironside twice led his forces over the Thames at 
Brentford; and there are antiquaries who, coupling this fact 
with the indications of a ford furnished by the name of 
Brentford, have inferred that there was once a ford over the 
Thames at that place. But the name of Brentford had no 
reference to a ford over the Thames ; it certainly designated 
the ford over the Brent by which the B.oman Boad from 
London to Staines crossed the latter river. Edmund's pas- 
sage of the Thames must have been attended with great 
peril, for we are told in the chronicle that " there was great 
loss of English folk by drowning,owing to their own careless- 
ness.'* We can readily understand that the silt brought up 
by the spring- tides would leave deposits behind it in the 
bights of the river and also in the tails of the several " eyots" 
— some of which, by-the-by, lie off Brentford — and when 
the scour of the river was weakened by the erection of a 
bridge at London, these deposits would naturally tend to 
form shallows. Little is known of the bridge which spanned 
the river in the eleventh century, but we may assume that 
like its successor it rested upon huge substructions, and cou- 
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Boquently that its action on the tides and the scour of the 
river was very similar to that of Old London Bridge. The 
reader will hardly need to be reminded how the oldl)ridge 
dammed back the water at ebb of tide, and how greatly 
the scour of the river was increased when this impediment 
was removed. But there are probably few that have 
troubled themselves to inquire how far the effects resulting 
from the altered conditions of the river extended. If my 
information can be relied on, and I think it trustworthy^ 
these effects were more or less felt as high up the river as 
Teddington. In CsBsar's time, before London bridges were 
thought of, or London itself existed, I believe the down- 
ward current swept every obstruction before it from the 
Coway stakes to the Nore. 

I must now briefly call attention to the districts which 
Roman geographers recognised in this part of Britain, or 
rather, I should say, which Ptolemy recognised, for he is our 
great authority on the subject Cantium may be said, 
speaking roughly, to be represented by our modem Kent, 
and the country of the Trinobantes, which had for its capital 
Colchester {Camutodunum), by our modem Essex. West of 
the Trinobantes were a people whom our antiquaries call the 
CatyeuchlanL I have no doubt this is a blundered name. 
It is only used by Ptolemy, and by him only on one occasion. 
Dion calls the people the Eataouellanoi, and in a Cumberland 
inscription they are called the Catuvellauni. Catuvellauni 
is merely the Latin form of the Greek name Kataouelhmoi ; 
and I shall henceforth give this very important tribe the 
name of Catuvellauni Their principal town was Verulam. 
South of the river were the Atrebates, with Silchester for 
their capital, and further west were two other tribes — the 
Dobuni, whose principal town was Cirencester, and the Belgse 
proper, two of whose towns were Old Sarum and Winchester. 
I call the last tribe the Belgse proper, to prevent any £si]se 
inference. The Atrebates were just as much a Bclgic race 
as the Belgae proper ; and the same may be said of the 
Catuvellauni and of the different tribes who ruled in Kent 
The people of Winchester and Old Sarum may have been 
c.'illed the Bclga) specially, because they were the earUest 
settlement of that race in Britain. 

To trace the boundaries of these different tribes is a ques- 
tion of great difficulty, but of still greater interest. On the 
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nortlieni borders of Middlesex is an earthwork, called by the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood the Grimesditch. It runs 
for about two miles to the North- Western Railway, and frag- 
ments of it may be found west of the line. Its ditch is to 
the south, and it must^ therefore, have been a boundary of 
the Catuvellaum. It appears to have reached the woodland 
which once seems to have shut in the Colne valley on the 
east, and in the other direction I hare little doubt that it 
was connected with the earthworks which surrounded the 
BriUsli town of Sulioniacse (Brockley Hill). But the whole 
&ee of the country in that neiglibourhood has been long 
since torn up for brick-earth, and the dyke has conse- 
quently disappeared. Whether it was continued east of 
SuIIoniacad I cannot say. Possibly forest may haye filled the 
whole space between the Lea and SuUoniacte ; at leasts this 
is the only explanation I can give of the curious turn which 
the Roman road makes at Tyburn. I would then draw the 
boundary line of the CatuTellauni from Brockley Hill along 
the Gfrimesditch to the woodland, down the woodland to the 
Brent, and so down the Brent to the Thames. 

As the western boundary of the Trinobantes was un* 
doubtedly the marshy Talley of the Lea, the question natu- 
rally arises, what became of the district between the Lea 
and the Brent. Here we have the larger part of the metro- 
politan county unaccounted for. I belieye this district, whose 
market value at the present time is greater than that of any 
other district of similar extent in the world, was, in the early 
times of which wc arc now speaking, merely a march of the 
Catuvellauiii, a common lli rough which ran a wide trackway, 
but in which was neither town, village, nor inhabited lioube. 
No doubt tlie Catuvellauni fed their cattle in the march, and 
there may have been shealings there to shelter their herds- 
men, but house loi the usual purposes of habitation I believe 
there was none. We have Csesar's authority for saying 
(B. G. iv. 3) that the imperfectly civilised races of that 
period prided themselves in having a belt of desolate country 
.[round tlieir settlements, and 1 have little doubt that between 
J-)rock] y ilill and the Thames all waa wilderness, from the 
Lea to tlio Brent. 

The subject of these boundary dykes is so iiuportaut, that 
I make no apology for calling the reader's attention to two 
others, which belonged to the Atrebates. The Boman road 
VOL. xxm. D o 
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connecting their capital, KSilchcstcr, with Old Sarum, no 
doubt was preceded by a more ancient British trackway. 
This trackway ran between two masses of forest, remains of 
which still exist ; and in the opening between the forests, a 
little to the north-east of Andover, there are the remains of a 
dyke, which I hare no doubt once shut in the whole 
space between the woodlands. The ditch is to the west ; so 
the boundary dyke must have been raised by the Atrebates, 
and here the wayfarer from Old Sarum must have halted 
and paid the toll. The other boundary dyke has a historical 
significance, which bears directly upon the question we have 
already discussed at so much length. From the Coway 
stakes the ground rises gradually for about three miles, and 
then dips almost precipitously into the valley of the Wey. 
On the top of the hill (St. George's Hill) is an ancient 
British stronghold,^ which commands the whole valley, and 
as the valley certainly belonged to the Atrebates^ I infer that 
it was this people Uiat constructed the fortress. Aubrey 
tells us that *'a trench" went from this fortress to 
Walton, and gaye that village its name. A dyke still runs 
from the ramparts towards Walton. I hare traced it for 
more than one-third of the distance, and I hare no doubt 
that it once reached the yillage, and, as Aubrey conjectured, 
gave it its name. The ditch is towards the river, for what 
purpose could this dyke have been raised 1 The only object 
for whidi I can conceive it was made, was to hta progress 
along the trackway which led from the Coway stakes east- 
ward to the maritime states. If such were its object, we 
have another strong proof that the great means of access to 
the country of Cassivelaunus was at the spot where Camden 
placed it 

In the country of the Catuvellauni have been found 
numerous coins bearing the name of a prince called Tascio- 
vanus, together with the name of Vcrulani. Id lias been 
inferred that Tasciuvanus was king of the Catuvellauni, and 
that lie minted money at Verulam. Some of his coins have 

"Sur la Collioo de Saiat-Qeocges monuments, had beea swept away in that 

(Sdot Oeorge Hill), prda de Walton nir mania for improvements*' which haa 

la Tamise, il u'<i jamais exiatd de cnmp." diatioguishedtho hml twenty yeara. But 

— Histoii-e de Jules Cd«ar, u. 191, u. on a visit to OaUandi I wm glad to find 

When I read this note, I began to fear **GsB8ar*a Camp" ereiy wbit as perfect 

that "Cws;u'3 C;imp," on St. George'.^ as ou tho day wLeu I first made lis 

Hill, like so many other of our national ac^uaintanoe years agOi 
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on tbem the inscription " Smo" It is supposed that this is 
an abbreviation of Segontium, which we know from Henry of 
Huntingdon was a name sometimes giren to Silchester ; and 
it has been conjectured that Tasciovanus conquered the 
coimtry of the Atrebates, and minted money in their capital, 
Silchester. Coins have also been found in that district, in* 
scribed " Epaticcus* son of Tasciovanus ; " and it would thence 
appear that Tasciovanus handed down his conquest to his son 
Epaticcus. In Essex vast numbers of coins are found in- 
scribed with the name of ** Cunobblihus, son of Tasciovanus." 
These coins were minted at Colchester (Camulodunum). In 
the same district we find other coins inscribed with the name 
of "DubnovelUunus/' It has been inferred that Dubnovel- 
launus was a successor to, and perhaps a descendant of, 
Mandubratitts, the prince whom CsBsar made Ring of the 
Trinobantes, and that he was expelled by Tasciovanus, or by 
his son, Canobelinus. On the south of the Thames also are 
found coins bearing the names of Commius, Epillus, son of 
Commius, Yerica^ son of Commius, and Tin or Tine (the 
name has hitherto been found only in a fragmentary state), 
son of Commius. It has been supposed that Commius was 
the Atrebat whom Caesar sent over to Britain, where he was 
said to possess great influence. We know that he afterwards 
became a deadly enemy of the Romans, and tiiat he fled to 
Britain to escape their vengeance. It is a reasonable conjee* 
ture that this Gaulish chief succeeded in establishiug a prin- 
cipality among his countrymen, the British Atrebates, and 
thrit lie liauded down liis British dominions to his sons, 
Epillus, Verica, and tliat utiiCi tiou with a fragmentary name, 

Tin ... or Tine 

Dr. Birch, in deciphering the legend, " CuyoBELi.N US, son 
of Tasciovanus," led the way to the Numismatic dis- 
coveries on which these historical inferences mainly rest. 
They are, to some extent, supported by the celebrated 
"Monumcntum Ancyranum." This monument mentions, 
among other kings who fled to Augustus as suppliants, two 
British princes, one named domno. bellayjjvs, and another 
with a mutilated name, of which only the initial "T" can 
be made out satisfactorily. It has been supposed that Domuo 
Bellaunns represents the Dubnoveliaunus of the Essex coins, 
and T . . the Tin ... or Tine . . ., who appears on the 
coins as the son of Commius. There would be no difidculty 
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in idcntifj'ing DiibnoYcllauims with Doinnovcliauuus : but 
the division of the iicamo domn'o. bellaynys presents a 
(liflBculty. Perhaps the copies of the inscription may be 
faulty. It is very important that this portion of it should 
be copied correctly, for it bears directly upoa our British 
histoiy. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Divitiacus, King 
of the Suessiones, mentioned by Crcsar (B. G. ii. 4), first led 
into Britain tlio Belgic tribes which we find settled in the 
basin of the Thames. Ho flourished about 100 B.C. The 
Oassirelaunus who opposed Csesar must have been descended, 
if not from the Gaulish monarch himself, at least from one 
of his officers, and CassiFelaunus may Kare been an ances- 
tor, perl laps the father, of Tasciovanus. The following 
scheme will bring at once under the reader's eye tli^ fami- 
lies irhich exercised lordship in the Thames valley during 
the century preceding the invasion of Aulus Plautius : — 

Divitiacus 

Commiuo Caaaivekuaua Ituanuentius 



Epillus Verioa TiDOL Tawdovanui Mondabntitts 



BjMticeat Cnnobeiiniis DabiioTAUaiiiiut 



AdnuniuB OMBcfcMoi Tosodnmnus «i lirftlMt 



This scheme differs from the one I exhibited at Cam- 
bridge, twelve years back, only in the addition of the name 
of Epaticcus. The name of this British prince vas first 
made out by Mr. John ETans, the same gentleman who dis- 
covered, simultaneously I believe with Dr. Birch, the name 
Dubnovellaunus. 

The invasion of Britain by Divitiacus probably took place 
about 100 years B.O. Forty-five years afterwards we find 
the Catuvellauni rapidly working their way to a supremacy 
in Soutii Britain. The chief r^ult of Osssar's invasion was 
the check it put upon their progress. We are told it was 
the defection of the tribes which mainly led Cassivelaunus 
to submit) and we know he was compelled to acknowledge, 
as king of the Trinobantes, Mandubratius, whom ho had 
driven into exile, and whose father, Imanueutius, he had 
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slain. If it effected nothing else, Cjesar's invasion at least 
relic vocl the weaker British tribes from the domination of 
the OatuYellauni. 

It was during the depression of the dominant tribe that 
Comraius seems to have established his kingdom south of 
the Thames. When the Atrebates made their boundary 
dyke from St. George's Hill to the river, it is clear they 
must hare been in a condition to hold their own against 
their encroachmg neighbours. But before half a century 
had passed, the tide of conquest was flowing in its old 
channel, and we find the CatuTeUauni driving the suc- 
cessor of Mandubratius firom Essex, and the descendants 
of Gommius from the southern bank of the Thames. 
Everything seemed to intimate that they were about 
to found a great monarchy in Britain, when the Roman 
eagles again made their appearance, and the petty for- 
tunes of an obscure British tribe yielded before a mightier 
destiny. 

The campaign of Aulus Plautius, though in its results, 
perhaps, the most important that has taken place in Britain, 
has seldom engaged the attention of our historians. For 
our knowledge of its incidents we must chiefly rely on Dion 
Cassius. " One Bericus,'* we are told, induced Claudius to 
undertake the enterprise ; and it has been conjectured that 
this Bericus was the " Vcrica, son of Cummius," wliose 
name appears on coins that are occasionally picked up in 
iSuirey. If sucli be tlie case, Bericus mubt have been .in 
aged man ^Yhen he fled to Claudius. Plautius was the gene- 
ral selected to conduct the expedition, and a great force was 
brouglit together in Gaul to invade the island. But when 
the tro(j}).s ^vere assembled for embarkation, they declared 
that Britain lay beyond the limits of the known world, and 
refused to proceed. Narcissus, the Emperor's favourite 
freedman, was sent from Rome to |)acify them, and on his 
arrival was grossly insulted by the soldiery. With the ca- 
price, however, which sometimes seizes on largo bodies of 
men, thoy at the same time declared their readiness to fol- 
low tiieir general, embarked on board the vessels, and sailed 
for Britain. 

This expedition sailed in the year 43, and Caractacus 
was captured in the year .00. As to these dates there can 
he no doubt. But Tacitus tells us (Ann. xii. 36) that Ga- 
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ractacus was captured " in the ninth year after the war 
began in Britain." It is probable that the troops had assem- 
bled, and all friendly relations between Britain and the 
Continent had ceased some time in the year 42, and that 
Tacitus considered the war to have commenced in that 
year, though this hypothesis will not account for the words 
" in Britain." The mutiny of the soldiers may have delayed 
the expedition till after winter, and it probably sailed early 
in the following spring. From incMcntal notices that occur 
in Tacitus, it Avould seem that four legions were engaged in 
the early operations of the war. namely, the 2nd, the 9th, 
the 14th, and the 20th. They came with their auxiliaries 
(Agric. 10) and their cavalry, so that the force which 
Plautius led into Britain could not be much less than 
50,000 men. He had under him, in subordinate commands, 
Vespasian, his brother Flavius Sabinus^ a man of almost 
equal merit, and a veteran officer named Cneius Osidius 
Geta. The fleet, no doubt, sailed from Boulogne, from 
which we know that Claudius sailed a few months later. 
Boulogne was the terminus of the celebrated highway 
which, half a century before, Agrippa had carried across 
Gaul, and this circumstance alone would be suf&cient to 
establish it as the ** Portus Britannicus," i. e. as the prin- 
cipal means of communication with the island. Having in 
mind, probably, Caesar's disappointment at Dover, Plautius 
divided his force into three bodies, to prevent the mischiefii 
which might result from a check, if all passed over to- 
gether. There can be little doubt that the three points to 
which the fleet directed its course were the three little ports 
on the Kentish coast, whidi we know the Romans chiefly 
used in their journeys to theContinent^ namely, Ily the, Dover, 
and Bichborough. The first and hist of these are now edited 
up, but Dover still maintains its place as one of our chief 
ports of embarkation for the Continent The Romans met 
with no opposition on their landing. Britain had been often 
threatened since the days of Cnsar, but never attacked. 
Augustus, it is well known, entertained thoughts of invading 
it, and Caligula assembled an army for the purpose, but 
the Britons received damage from neither. When, there- 
fore, they heard that the army of Plautius had refused to 
obey its officers, they seem to have considered the danger 
as past, and to have discontinued their preparations ior 
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defence. When the storm at last burst upon them, the 
petty chiefs of Kent appear to have sought refuge in their 
woods and marshes, and Plautius had to penetrate deeply 
into the country before he could find the opponents he was 
in search of. The following is Dion's account of his moYO* 
ments : — 

" Plautius bad much trouble in searching for them ; but 
when at last he found them — ^they were not independent^ 
but subject to different kings — he defeated first Karatakos 
and afterwards Togodoumnos, the sons of Kunobelinos, who 
himself was dead. When they took to flighty he won over 
by agreement a certain portion of the Bodounoi, whom they 
that are called the Eataouellanoi had under their dominion ; 
and from thence, having left a garrison behind them» they 
advanced further. When they had come to a certain tiver, 
which the barbarians did not think the Romans could pass 
without a bridge, and on that account were encamped on 
the opposite bank somewhat carelessly, he sends forward the 
Keltoi, whose custom it is to swim, with their arms, even over 
the most rapid rivers ; and they having thus fallen on their 
opponents unexpectedly, though they hit none of the men, 
and only wounded the horses that drew the chariots, yet as 
these were thus thrown into confusion, the riders could no 
longer be sure of their safety. He sent over also Flavius 
Yespasianus, the same who afterwards obtained the supreme 
power, and his brother Sabinus, who served under mm as 
lieutenant, and so they also, having somewhere passed the 
river, slew many of the barbarians, who were not expecting 
them. The rest, however, did not fly ; but on the following 
day, having again come to an engagement, they contcjulLd 
on ahnost equal terms, till Ciicius Osidius Gcta, after lua- 
niiig the risk of being captured, so thoroughly defeated 
Llieiii that he obtained tnuiiiplial hunours, though he had 
never been Consul. The Britons having withdrawn tlicm- 
selves thence to the river Thames where it empties itself 
into the ocean, and at flow of tide forms a lake, and ha\ ing 
easily passed it, as being well acquainted with such parts as 
were firm and easy of passage, the Romans 111 lowed them, 
but on this occasion failed in their object. The Keltoi, 
however, having again swum over, and certain others having 
passed over by a bridge a little higher up, engaged them 
on several sides at once, and cut off many ot them, but 
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following the rest lici (llessly, they fell into difficult marshes, 
and lost iiiauy of tlicii iiicii. On this account, therefore, 
and because the Britons did not give in, even though Togo- 
doumnos had perished, but the rather cwispired together 
to revenge him, Plautius became alarmed and advanced no 
further. But his present acquisitions he made secure with 
a guar<l, and sent for Claudius, for so it was ordered him if 
any particular difficulty arose, and great provision had been 
made for the expedition, of other things as well as of ele- 
phants. When the news arrived, Claudius . . . crnssmg over 
into Britain, joined the army that ^vas awaiting him on the 
Thames, and having taken the command, passed over it, 
and coming to blows with the barbarians, who were con- 
centrated to oppose his advance, he conquered tliem in a 
battle, and took Kamoulodunum, the royal residence of 
Kunobelinos. Afterwards he brought many over, some by 
agreement, others by force, &c., and taking from them their 
arms, he placed them under Plautius, and ordered him to 
bring the remainder under subjection. He himself hurried 
to Rome, having first sent news of his victory bj the hands 
of his sons-in-law, Magnus and Silanus." 

Camden supposes that the term Bodounoi, or Boduni, to 
give the Latin equiralent^ was another name for the people 
called Dobuni, and he endeavours to show etymdogically that 
the two phrases, Boduni and Dobuni, have the same significa- 
tion. Other antiquaries consider the phrase Boduni, which 
only occurs in this passage of Dion, to be a clerical blunder 
for Dobuni ; and I confess I think their view of the subject 
to be the more reasonable one. In either case the same 
people are meant, and the general direction of the Roman 
march is clearly indicated. Where the two battles took 
place which were fought before the Romans reached the 
Dobuni we do not know. The Britons seem to haye aban- 
doned Kent without a struggle ; but we may conjecture that 
thej would not yield up the district of the Atrebates without 
a battle, and that they would risk a second to save the count- 
less herds of cattle which must have been pasturing along 
the 11} } or Thames, in the country of the Dobuni. The 
Eomans, on leaving Slichester, may hare marched over the 
Marlborough Downs towards Cirencester — under the names 
of these Roman stations I wish to indicate the British towns 
they supplanted--an4 on the chalk hills leading down into 
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the Talley, Togodoiimnus may hare met them. After his 
defeat the Dobuni were not unwilling to exchange the yoke 
of the Catuvellattni for that of the Romans^ and entered into 
an alliance with Plautius. The Roman general was 160 
miles distant from his ships, and the advantages he derived 
from making the rich country round Cirencester a new base 
of operations are sufficiently obvious. From Cirencester he 
seems to have marched in search of his enemy down the 
valley of the Thames, and pi*obably along the Icknield Way. 
This British trackway would lead htm to Walliiigford ; and 
here, I believe, was fought the great battle of the campaign. 

After losing the districts inhabited by the Atrebates and 
the Dobuni, the British princes would naturally do their 
utmost to save from invasion the land which gave rise to 
their family, and which must have constituted the main 
element of their power. The country of the Catuvellaiini 
lay, a:s ic ^vcre, astride on the woodlands wliicli stretch north 
of the Thames within the Cliiltern. Its tliree principal 
thoroughfares were those known iii later times iis the Wathng 
Street, the Akeman Street, and the Icknield Way. The 
Watling Street ran from the fords over the Severn near 
Wroxetcr to the fords over the Lea at Stratford, and con- 
nected western Britain with the country of the Trinobantes, 
our modern Essex. Akeman Street came from Bath, and, 
passing into the London basin by tlie gap at Tring, joined 
the Watling Street at Vernlani. The Ickniekl AVay came 
from Suffolk, and ran along the chalk hills of the Cliiltern 
across the other two trackways, coasting the vales of Bucking- 
ham and Aylesbury, which were, no doubt, the licliest por- 
tions of the district. It seems to have crossed the river at 
Wallingford, and to have run into tlie vale of White Horse, 
for a road in that neighbourhood is expressly called the 
Icenhildc M'ceg in a charter of the tenth century. For more 
than a thousand years the ford at Wallingford was recognised 
as the cltief pass on the river. It was at this place that the 
Conqueror crossed the Thames, and following the Icknield 
Way toTring turned his steps thence to St. Albans (Verulam), 
and so descended upon his prey— London. At this pass, 
barring access to the rich country in their rear, the Bntons 
took their stand. The fords in front of them were probably 
fortified, for it is said that when Shillingford Bridge was 
built beams and piles were taken from the bed of the river. 
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With guards to \vatcli these fords» the Britons might not 
unreasonably consider themselves secure. 

The daring act of the auxiliaries in swimming the mer 
must first have shown Caractacus — for he, no doubt, was the 
British commander — how much he had miscalculated. In 
the confusion that followed, Vc55paslan seems to have forced 
his way over the ford at Wallingford. Here a passage had 
no doubt been left to accommodate the traffic that passed 
along the Icknield Way, though the fords at Shillingford and 
Moulsford maj have been rendered altogether impassable. 
The Romans made good tlieir passage of the Thames ; but 
the Britons did not fly, and how desperate was the next day's 
engagement appears from the account which Dion has handed 
down to us. The Britons withdrew their shattered forces 
along the same route that was followed by William a thousand 
years afterwards. They were top disheartened to make an 
attempt to save Verulam, but continued their retreat till 
they had crossed the Lea and placed the Essex marshes 
between them and their pursuers. 

I have relied for these results chiefly on critical inference. 
But they are so obvious that they have been partially adopted, 
though not critically worked out, by other antiquaries ; for 
instance, by Gough (Gough's Camden," i. 30), and by Sir 
Richard C. Hoare. (Vide Intr. to Gir. Oambr.) I think, 
however, there is something like authority for the sketch I 
have given, though it may require some little introduction to 
lay the authority on which I rely clearly before the reader. 

Welsh legen<£i, as handed down to us in the Triads, alto«- 
gether ignore the conquests of Plautius. He disappears 
amid the glory which encircles the name of Gsesar, and to the 
latter alone is attributed the Boman conquest of Britain. 
This tendency to melt into one the two invasions of Britain 
arose, I believe, from the loose, confused, and what may be 
even termed the blundered statements which are met with in 
the classical writers. Orosius never mentions the name oi 
Plautius ; and though he refers to the expedition of Claudius, 
it is done in such a way that the reader mi^ht suppose he 
went to Britain merely to repress some casual disturbances in 
the island. When PolysQuus tells us that Cicsar employed 
elephants to force his way over the Thames, every cntic.J 
reader feels there must 1)0 some mistake ; and \\]\qu we find 
that Claudius did acLualiy employ elephants in hid advance 
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upon Colclicster, cannot help suspecting that PoIya3nus 
has assigned to the first invasion an event which really took 
pkce in the second. Again, when Orosius states that Casar 
sailed to Britain in early spring {prima vere)^ we see at once 
there is a blunder. We know that Caosar sailed on his first 
expedition in the autumn, and on his second in the height of 
summer ; but as we have reason to believe that Plautius did 
really sail prmo vere, we may reasonably conclude that the 
careless compiler somewhere found the statement that the 
British expedition" sailed pnmo vere, and concluded that 
OsBsar's expedition was referred to. 

Alfred translated Orosius, and it is curious to see how he 
deals with the statements of his author. He abridges, 
enlarges and alters them at pleasure, not under the guidance 
of any critical discrimination, but merely in the exercise of 
that freedom which the usage of the time allowed to a trans* 
later. It is well he took this view of his duty, for it enables 
us to form some estimate of the knowledge he had acquired 
on the various subjects he deals with. The following is his 
account of the Conquest of Britain : — 

Aiter that he (Cassar) had conquered them (the Qalli), 
he went to the island Bry ttanie and fought with the Brits, 
and was put to flight in the land that is called Eentland. Soon 
afterwards he fought with the Brits again in Kentland, and 
they were put to flight. Their third fight was nigh the river 
that is called Temesc, nigh the ford which is called WeUinga 
Ford. After that liL^ht there submitted to him the king and 
burgh-ineu that weiu in Cyrncester, and afterwards all tiiat 
were in the island." 

Citsar we know never approached cither Wallingford or 
Cirencester, and Orosius makes not the slightest reference 
either to the one or to the other. I can only account for their 
appearance in Alfred's work on the supposition that he iuuud 
them mentioned in some Welsh chronicle, or in some Welsh 
compilation like tliat of Nennius. The Welsh writer he was 
copying may have confounded the events of the second inva- 
sion with those of the first, and so led Caesar along a route 
which was really traversed a century later by Aulus Plautius. 
The fact that Alfred makes the battle of Wallingford precede 
instead of follow the capture of Cirencester need not disturb 
us. The entry in the Welsh chronicle was probably much in 
the following form ; " Anno— Caer Cereu taken. Fight at 
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Wallino-ford," some Welsh name, of course, taking tlie place 
of Wallingtord. AHi r l, or the Welsh compiler he was copy- 
ing, would naturally suppose that the surrender of the fortress 
was a consequence of the battle, and hence the blunder. 

Wo are now brought face to face with the question which 
is the great difficulty that meets us in the present inquiry. 
The conditions of the problem we have to solve may be stated 
as follows. The Britons in their retreat crossed the Thames 
by a well-known and accustomed ford, and the Romans " a 
little higher up," by means of a bridge. When the Romans 
got entangled in the marshes, they retreated, and awaited the 
arrival of Claudius. Claudius joined the army " that was 
awaiting him on the Thames/' passed orer it and marched to 
Colchester. The puzzling question is, where were situated 
the ford and the bridge here refeired to ? My own solution 
of the difficulty is the following. When the Romans came 
down the Watling Street to the neighbourhood of London, 
they saw before them a wide expanse of marsh and mudbank, 
which twice every day assumed the character of an estuary, 
sufficiently large to excuse, if not to justify, the statement in 
Dion, that the river there emptied itself into the ocean. No 
dykes then retained the water within certain limits. One 
arm of the great wash stretched northwards, up the valley of 
the Lea, and the other westward down the valley of the 
Thames. The individual character of the rivers was lost ; 
the Romans saw only one sheet of water before them, and 
they gave it the name of the river which mainly contributed 
to form it. When they stated that they crossed the Thames, 
they merely meant that they crossed the northern arm of the 
great lake which spread out its waters before them, and on 
either hand. 

That such is the true interpretation of Dion's language is 
dear, I think, from the circumstances of the case. I am not 
one of those who consider the Britons of this period to have 
been " barbarians'' ; but that they were able to construct a 
bridge near London, over the proper Thames, — ^a tidal river, 
some 300 yards wide, with a difference of level at high and 
low water of nearly 20 feet^ — cannot believe. The con- 
struction of a bridge over the marshy valley of the Lea may 
have been within reach of their ability. The existence, also, 
of a ford over the proper Thames, at a place which can by 
any licence of language be represented as lying near the. 
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mouth of ihe river, is beset with insuperable difficulties. At 
Higham, east of Grayesend, are the remaiDS of a causey that 
no doubt led to the ferry which we know once existed between 
Uigham and East Tilbury, in Essex. Hasted suggests that 
it may have led to the ford with respect to which we are now 
speculating. Other antiquaries hare repeated his statement 
without the hesitation that accompanied and qualified it. It 
is a sufficient answer to sa}', that the river in this neighbour- 
hood is six fathoms deep at low water. The notion of there 
having once been a ford near London has been more widely 
entertained, and even by men of ability ; but it appears to 
me to be almost as untenable as the one we liave been dis- 
cussing. There is no nver in the world, the btstoiy of wliich, 
for the last thousand years, is so well known as that of the 
Thames near London. We are told that> in the reign of 
Henry the First there was so great a scarcity of water in the 
river that men waded across it westward of the Tower ; and 
a similar dearth of water is recorded in the reign of Elizabeth, 
But these are exceptional cases, and are noticed by the 
chroniclers, just as they hand down to us accounts of the 
PIague» or of the Great Fire. If it be said that the condition 
of the river may have been very different before the embank- 
ment was constructed on the Surrey side from what it has 
been since, I must appeal to the authority of Cnsar. Ife 
knew the river in its natural state, and had within reach 
adequate means of acquiring knowledge on this subject To 
say nothing of other refugees and deserters, he had in his 
camp Mandubratius, who had lived all his life in Essex, and 
must hare been acquainted with every circumstance connected 
with ihe river. Better authority than a statement of Caesar 
we can hardly look for, and he telb us distinctly that the 
Thames was passable on foot only in one place, I indulge a 
hope tliat I have advanced reasons sufficient to justify Cam- 
den's decision in this matter, and which may induce the 
reader to fix the place at the Coway Stakes ; at any rate it 
is certain that it cannot be fixed in the neighbourhood of 
London. If neither Dion's bridge nor his ford CtUi he located 
on the Thames proper, it seems to me that we are necessarily 
driven to place them in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 

When PLauUus withdrew his soldiers from the marshes 
they had vainly attempted to cross, he, no doubt, encamped 
them somewhere in the neighbourhood. I beUevo the place 
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wtis London. The name of London rofors directly to tho 
marshes, though I cannot here enter into a philological argu- 
ment to prove the fact. At London the Roman general was 
able both to watch his enemy and to secure the conquests he 
had made, while his ships could supj)ly him with all the 
necessaries he required. When, in the autumn of the year 
43, he drew the lines of circumvallation round liis camp, I 
believe he founded the present metropolis of Britain. 

The notion entertained by some antiquaries that a British 
town preceded the Boman camp, has no foundation to test 
upon, and is inconsistent with all we know of the early geo- 
graphy of this part of Britain. Such town could not ba?e 
belonged to the Trinobantes, for it lay beyond their natural 
Umits, nor to the settled district of the Oatuvellauni, for then 
Caesar's statement that the Thames divided their country 
from the maritime states, about 80 miles from the sea," 
would be grossly inaccurate. But if we sappose that an 
tuunhabited maiish-land reached from the Lea to the Brent, 
we can assign a plausible reason for the construction of the 
work called the Grimesditch, and Gsesar's language will hare 
all the accuracy that is usually characteristic of it. 
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Hjr J. J. A. W0R8AAE, Hon. F S. A , Director of tlio Museum of Northern Antiquities at 
CopoubaKon. Trmsl ito l. with the cuneurronco of the Author, by 
Ch. C, AUQUST GU.iCU, Attach^ to the Daolab Legation. 

YI B. The Second Biyision of the Late Iron Age (rsow 
ABOUT 700 TO 1000 A.D.). — ^Tho conclusion of the Iron age 
and of heathenism, which coincides with the earliest reliahle 
written information on the history of the North, is the heroic 
age of the North, particularly of Norway and Denmark. 
Through different stages of progress in civilisation, hy con- 
tact with other nations, by trade, shipping, and dereloimient 
of the country's own resources, which had early brought 
them great wealtii and splendour without weakening their 
strength, the inhabitants of the North had been trained for 
great undertakingn. Internal discord in foreigii countries 
opened a way for conquests and the planting of great colo- 
nies, whereby they infused new blood in tho degenerated 
races, at the same time, in spite of the strong influence of tlic 
Christian civilisation by Avhich they were there surrounded, 
preserving for a long while their national characteristics and 
abilities (for instance, their remarkable skill in ship-building), 
their habits and customs, and cvuii their own fashion with 
regard to dress and arms, and their lUuiic alphabet, which 
was peculiar to the jS^orth, where it had supplanted tho 
earliest Euues at the beginning of the period of which wc 
speak. 

Investigations of graves both in the northern countries 
themselves and in the colonies planted by their inhabitants iii 
other countries, prove that different modes of burial still ob- 
tained, at any rate at the beginning of this period. In some 
places the bodies were burnt according to ancient custom, and 
the remains deposited either in low tumuli of earth or stones, 
or in small stone cists, but rarely in regular barrows ; in 
other places they were buried whole, and in that case they 
were deposited in large barrows, with arms, ornaments, some- 
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times even with "whole ships or horses, with riding and driving 
harness, in order that the buried warrior might, as one of 
the Sagas says, " do as he liked, and either ride or drive to 
Valhal." The Islandic historian, Snorro Sturlesiin, states that 
cremation ceased in Denmark earlier than in Norway and 
Sweden; and the experience of archscologists confirm his 
assertion. Nor is it improbable that this circumstance may 
be connected with the influence of Christianity and Christian 
mode of burial, which made themselves felt in Denmark 
earlier than ^Etrtber north. There are also some noticeable 
differences between the northern kingdoms with regard to 
the objects deposited in the graves. Remains of ships, for 
instance, have several times been met with in Norway and 
Sweden, but not hitherto in ancient Danish districts, except- 
ing perhaps Skanne ; whilst bones of horses and remains of 
harness are much oftener found in graves in Denmark. The 
graves from the last time of heathendom are, besides, far 
more frequent and of more varied appearance in Norway 
and Sweden, and contain proportionally a greater quantity of 
iron arms, as well as of the ornaments; draughtsmen, dies, and 
other objects characteristic of this period, — ^icts which are 
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only in part to be explained by the longer continuance of 
heathenism on the Scandinavian peninsula, particularly in 
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Sweden. Tn the antiquities themselves, however, the greatest 
uniformity is observable. The swords exhibit the same pecu- 
liar hilts, often with a triangular pommel, a distinct cross* 
piece below the grip^ and often ornamented with precious 
metals ; the horse<ornaments are likewise of the same shape, 
and the buckles exhibit the same peculiar trefoil or cup-shape, 
with faotastic interlaced ornaments representing an ulterior 
semi^barbarous development of the fashion and style of the 
preceding period. 

Antiquities of all these peculiar kinds have been met with 
in South Jutland. Specimens of " Viking swords " have * 
been found nearEckernforde, in Angel, and in Fohr (fig, 1-3); 
and of the characteristic cup-formed brooches several have 
come to light, both in tombs and elsewhere. One of those 
represented in the annexed figures was found in the ancient 
rampart of the Dannevirke, close to the south side of the town 
of Sleswick, together with fittings for a belt (fig. 4-5, 6) ; 
another (fig. S,a,6) which, as the first-named, wasof bronse-gilt» 
was found near Flensborg in a barrow ; the remarkable and 




Found at Angvl. Found at Stolk, oTerlaid witliatlTMr. 



unique silver brooch (fig. 7, a, b) was found in a peat-bog in the 
northerjd part of the province. Bemains of harness and 
horse-omamentat, often silver-plated, such as bits, iron bridle8« 
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and stirrups, have been found in several barrows; and in one 
barrow gilt-met al fittings and 01 1 laments were discovered 
belonging to a splendid driving ! lai noss, still sliowing marks 
of wear by tbe reins, and strikingly like those fonnd in other 
parts of Denmark and the North (fig. 8). It is probable, 
though not ascertained, that these remains of harness were 
deposited near unburnt skeletons, as was the case in simi- 
lar barrows in North Jutland. History informs us that the 
Danes, at the time of the Vikings and their great conquests, 
were distinguished not only by their naval skiU, but also by 
their horsemanship, and that their caTabry often gained them 
the yictory ; tbe Jutlanders being more particulary famous 
for their horses — as is still the case. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprising that antiquities bearing witness of their predi- 
lection for horses should turn up in considerable number both 
in North and South Jutland. But it is equally significant that 
neither so-called Viking swords, nor the aboye*mentioned cup- 
formed brooches, nor remains of harness, have ever been dis- 
covered, in tombs or elsewhere, south of the Eider, in Hol- 
stein and North German}^ which already at that time was 
poUtically separated from the Danish realm by the Eider. 

On the island of Fohr, near the west coast of South Jut- 
land, which forms part of the ancient Frisian settlements, a 
couple of instances haYe occurred of largo urns being dis- 
covered in the interior of barrows, containing burnt bones 
and ashes, with pieces of iron swords covering their mouth. 
In these urns and near them other iron objects were found, 
such as shield-bosses, spear-heads, chapes of lance-shafts, 
brooches, etc., and in one of them a couple of steels for 
striking fire had been deposited, as is often the case in 
heathen tombs in England, Germany, and other countries, 
probably in accordance with a superstition existing long 
after the introduction of Christianity, to the efiect that su<£ 
steels afford excellent protection against hurtful magic 
influence. It would, howcTer, be prenuiture, firom the 
occurrence of these urns covered with swords, to infer that 
the mode of burial there was another than in other parts of 
South Jutland, as it has not been decided yet whether they 
do not belong to an earlier period, when such urns were 
used to a not inconsidei'able extent all ot^ the peninsula 
(see p. X.). At any rate, distinct proofs of ScandinaTian 
influence on these western islands are afforded by the dis- 
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coverj of Viking swords on Fcihr, and of certain remarkable 
stone monuments on the island of Ararom, which strongly 
recall similar monuments found on the island of Bornholm, 




clay urn with burnt bonos, and a broken iruu sword, from FOUr. 



in the Baltic, and in different parts of Norway and Sweden, 
for instance in Skaane and in Bleking, provinces which now 
belong to Sweden, but which, originally, were parts of Den- 
mark. In a valley called Skalnasdal, on the island of Am- 
I'om, a barrow,^ with a ring of stones at its foot, appeared 
some time ago, when violent gales had blown away the 
quicksand which formerly had covered it. This barrow was 
found to contain urns with burnt bones and ashes, an iron 
knife, glass beads and bronze buckles, and near it monu- 
ments constructed of small stones arranged in circles, 
squares, and triangles. As several such monuments are still 
said to be hidden under the quicksand, it is not improbable 
that this valley may contain also some of the so-called 
" Danebrogships," monuments of a similar description, but 
larger, forming oblongs, representing, as it were, the shape 



• It is a curious fact, that in Amrom, wliero Btonea ore rare, several barrows 
are formed of ehell?. 
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of a ship's deck. Such ship-monuments existed formerly — 
twenty in number — near Gjenner Bay, on the east coast of 
South Jutland, but have now quite disappeared in that 
place ; and it is not till we oome farther north that we still 
find vestiges of some, viz., on Hjamo, a small island in 
HoTsens^ord in North Jutland. They are more frequent in 
Sweden and Norway. The annexed illustrations represent 
the monuments in the Skalnasdal, and some strikingly similar 
discovered in Bleking, on a place called Hjortehammer. In 
Holstein, or other parts of North Grermany^ such monuments 
are entirely unknown. 

Finally, we must revert to the inscriptions in the later 
Runic alphabet^ which came into use about 700 A.O., and is 
peculiar to Scandinavia and Scandinavian settlements in other 
countries, but they have never been found south of the Eider. 
Several are known from South Jutland ; one on a piece of 
wood found at Froslev, and five on monumental stones, of 
which three were found near the Danevirke, and according 
to the inscriptions, were placed there in memory of warriors, 
fellen no doubt in defence of the Danevirke and the frontier 
of the Danish realm. One was erected by King Sven 

iA.i>. 985-1014), the father of Kanut the Grea^ and another 
of which the accompanying illustrations represent the front 
and back) probably by one of Sven's chieftains. The in- 
scription reads thus, — ''Thurlf, Svens *himtluge' (mod. Dahish 
'huskarld') erected this stone after Erik his fellow, who died 
when the warriors sat round Hedeby, but he was a com- 
mander, a very brave warrior.** 

The peculiar Banish local names ending in ''by,** **lund,'* 
"skov,** "kjaor,'* ••holm/' "naes," "oe,"and other endings, reach 
as far as the river Eider, though they are scarce in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and the southern boundary line of the 
■Danish historical monuments in South Jutland, therefore, 
coincides very nearly with the ancient Danish frontier-ram- 

parts—*' Ostervolden," or " Gammelvoldeu " (from Vindeby 
Noer by Eckeriiforde to the Slie), and the " Kurgrav " and 
the "Danevirke'* (from Selk and Hadeby-iioer to Redeaa 
and the river Trene) — that, according to indisputable 
historical evideiire, from the beginning of the ninth century 
— and perhaps already at a more ancient period — ^served as 
lines of defence for the Danish Jutes, who, even according 
to German, Anglo-Saxon, and other foreign chronicles, at 
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that limo iiiliabitcd the country ?i.s far as tlic Slie.* A few 
Danish local luiines occur, as ah eady stated, south of this 
line, as well as barrows with Runic monumental stones — 
relics from ancient fights in defence of the Danc\ irke, — but 
all authorities agree that upon the whole, the terriloiy be- 
tween the Eider and the Dancvirko was, even as late as the 
year 1200, a vast solitude — an uninhabited tract — to the 
east overgrown with dense forests — Danischwold — in the 
middle an open heath, towards the west a low-lying, watery, 
marshy plain, — all of which was left unin habited on purpose, 
in order that an enemy on crossing the Eider and approach- 
ing the Danevirke should not find food and shelter there. 

Although the Danes succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
pendence and preserving their ancient frontier, even from 
the ancient period of which we speak, till the melancholy 
year of 1 864, Germanism, following the wake of Christianity, 
nevertheless made its way in a peaceable manner thi'ough 
the Danevirke. It was from Germany that Denmark was 
first Christianised, and the first Danish church was built on 
the so-called " Holm," in the important frontier city Hcdeby 
or Sleswick, just inside the Danevirke, where the Danish 
kings often resided, and where many native and foreign 
merchants were collected for the «ako of the commerce which 
was carried on with the whole ot Scandinavia and many 
foreign nations, particularly Saxons, Vendes, Russian?, and 
Arabs.'' German bishops, priests, and monks contimied to 
pour into Jutland and thence to the islands, to Sweden and 
to Viken in Norway, and for a long time they had it all 
their own way as missionaries and preachers, until at length 
n considerable religious influence made itself felt proceeding 
from the British islands, and particularly from the northern 
]^art of England, where the Danish element was very strong, 
Avhereby a bar was erected againt the German influence. 
Nevertheless, this continued very powerful in Jutland, 
particularly in the southern part When South Jutlaud, a 

' Thus Engelhard (at the bcgiuning tween Xordalbnigia nnd Denmark, in 

of Ihe uinth century) Btatca that in cross* virtue of the peace between Charlemagne 

ing the river ^Sgfdora yon oomo into the and King Hemtng. 

couutry of the Northmen. Ottar ftatca * The cm i ri i n of the ScandinnTi.in 

in this report of hia journeys to Alfred oottutrios with the East was very 

ihe Great that the town of Hedeby aeiire ; and in many plaees also In SonUt 

belongs to tlie Dnucs ; and Adam of Jutland great quantities of Arab coin, 

Ikemen says expressly that the river silver in bars, plaited gold and silver 

Eider, tinoa 811, fbrmed tbo frontier be- iing% Jboi, have been found. 
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couple of centuries later, was erected into a sc{)arate duchy 
by the Danish kings, in order to facihtatc the defence of 
the Danevirke, this measure unfortunately entailed unforeseen 
consequences, destructive in the highest degree to the Danish 
nationality of the duchy, and favoured its partial Germanisa- 
tion, which commenced by the colonisation of the hitherto 
uncultivated tract between the Danevirke and the Eider 
by German settlers in the fourteenth century. 

If, in conclusion, we once more fix our attention princi- 
pally on the last period of the pre-historic time of Denmark, 
this at least is beyond aU controversy, that the occurrence 
of Danish antiquities— as the Viking swords, the peculiar 
ornaments (brooches), the remains of horse equipments, the 
peculiar stone monuments, the Runic inscriptions, as well 
as Danish local names, — ceases abruptly north of the Eider ; 
and the moment we cross that river, everything indicates 
that we set foot on the soil of entirely different nationalities. 
And even if \?e extend our view through three or four 
centuries more, we find that, apart from the ancient Frisian 
settlements on the west coast, and the colonisation of the 
waste frontier tracts that took place principally in the four- 
teenth century, there is no vestige whatever of any ancient 
German population in South Jutland. Antiquities, linguistic 
monuments^ and chronicles, all completely agree that from 
the most ancient times, until the first centuries aflter the 
introduction of Christianity into Denmark, the present South 
Jutland or Sleswick, as far as the Eider, has (perhaps not 
even with exception of the ancient Frisian population) in 
all and every respect shared the same development in civili- 
sation as the other parts of ancient Denmark ; and that, 
without any doubt whatsoever, any and every Grerman 
element which may now be found in Sleswick (apart from 
the Frisians), has only been introduced during the last four 
or five centuries. 
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ADDitESS DELIVERED TO TEE SECTION OF "PltlAUiVAL 
AKTiaUZTIES" AT THB LONDON MEEHNQ OF THE ABCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, JULY, 1660. 

Br SIB JOUN LUDBOCK, BIRT., F.R.S., 
Vrm. But. 800., V.*P. Xinn. 8o«.* KUm. Boe., to 

The Council of the Archaeological Iiistilute, recogiiising 
the great progress which, durino^ the last few years, has been 
made in the study of Prehistoric times, have determined, I 
think very wisely, to found a separate section for the consi- 
deration of primaeval antiquities. And as they have done 
me the honor of nominating me to the presidency, it be- 
comes my duty, in opening the proceedings, to say a few 
words on the present condition of this very interesting 
branch of science. 

Until lately there were many who denied, and even now, 
perhaps, there are some who would not admit, the claims of 
Prehistoric Archseology to rank as a branch of science. We 
can never, it ia thought bj such persons, become wise beyond 
what is written ; the ancient poems and histories contain all 
that we can ever know about old times and ancient races of 
men ; by the study of antiquities we may often corroborate, 
and occasionalJj perhaps even correct the statements of old 
writers, but beyond this we can never hope to go. The . 
ancient monuments and remains themselves may excite our 
interest, but they can teach us nothing. This view is as old 
as the time of Horace : in one of his best known odes he 
tells us that, — 

" Yixere fortes ante AgameiuDona 
Mnlti; aed omnes iUa^rjmabileB 
UrgcDtur, ignotiquo longA 
Noete, carent quia Tite saero.** 

If this apply to nations as well as to individuals, — if our 
knowledge of the past be confined to that which has been 
handed down to us in books, — then aK liaoology is indeed 
restrained within fixed and narrow limiu ; it i6 reduced to 
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a mere matter of criticism, and is almost unworthy to be 
called a science* 

My object on the present occasion is to vindicate the 
claims of archaeology, to point out briefly the light ivhich 
has, more particularly in the last few years, been thrown on 
ancient times ; and, abore all, it will be my endeavour to 
satisfy you that the antiquaries of the present day are no 
visionary enthusiasts, but that the methods of archdsological 
investigation are as trustworthy as those of any natural 
science. I purposely say the methods rather than the 
results, because while fully persuaded that the progress * 
recently made has been mainly due to the use of those 
methods which have been pursued with so much success in 
geology, zoology, and other kindred branches of science, and 
while ready to maintain that these methods must eventually 
guide us to the truth, I readily admit that there are many 
points on which further evidence is required. Nor need 
the antiquary be ashamed to own that it is so. Biologists 
differ about the Darwinian theory ; until vety lately the 
emission theory of light was maintained by some of the best 
authorities ; Tyndall and Magnus are at issue as to whether 
aqueous vapour does or does not absorb heat ; astronomers 
have recently been obliged to admit an error of more than 
4,000,000 miles in their estimate of the distance between 
the earth and the sun ; nor is there any single proposition 
in theology to which an universal assent would be given. 
Although, therefore, there are no doubt great diversities of 
opinion among antiquaries, archaeology is in this respect 
only iu the same condition as all other branches of know- 
ledge. 

Conceding then, frankly, that from mucli of what I am 
about to say some good arclueolooists would entirely dissent, 
I will now endeavour to bring before you some of tlio prin- 
cipal results of modern research, and especially to give you, 
as far as can be done iu a single address, some i'lea of the 
kind of evidence on which these conclusions are based. 

I must also add that I confine my observations, excepting 
when it is otherwise specified, to that point of Europe which 
lies to the north of the Alps ; and that by the Prinuuval 
period I understand that which extended from the iirst 
appearance of man, down to the commencement of the 
Christian era. 
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This period may be divided into four epochs : — Firstly, 
the PalaBolithic, or First Stone age ; secondly, the Neolithic, 
or Second, Stone age ; thirdly, the Bronze age ; and lastly, 
the Iron age. Attempts haye been made mm more or less 
success to establish subdiyisions of these periods, but into 
these I do not now propose to enter ; eren if we can do no 
more as yet than establish this succession, that will itself 
be sufficient to show that we are not entirely dependent on 
history. 

We will commence then with the Palaeolithic age. This 
is the most ancient period in which we have as jet any 
proofs of the existence of man. There is, however, a very 
general opinion that he did exist in much earlier times. 
Indeed, M. Desnoyers has already called attention to some 
bones from the Pliocene beds of St. Frest, which appear to 
show the marks of knives; and Mr. Whinoopp has in his 
possession one from the Crag, which certainly looks as if 
it had been purposely cat These cases, however, are by 
no means conclusive, and as yet the implements found in the 
river-drift gravels are the oldest undoubted traces of man's 
existence ; older far than any of those in Egypt or Assyria, 
though belonging to a period which, from a geological point 
of view, is very recent. 



The FalcsoUihic Age. 

1. The antiquities referable to this period are found in 
beds of gravel and loam, or, as it is technically caUed, ''loess,'' 
extending along our valleys, and reaching sometimes to a 
height of 200 ft above the present water level. 

2. These beds were deposited by the existing rivens, 
which then ran in the same directions as at present, and 
drained the same areas. 

3. The geography of Western Europe cannot therefore 
have been very different at the time those gravels were 
deposited from what it is now. 

4. The fauna of Europe at tliat time comprised the 
mammoth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the urus, the musk ox, etc., as well as Uie existing animals. 

5. The cHmate was much coklcr than it is now. 

6. Though we ha\'o no exact measure of time, we can at 
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least satisfy ourselyes that this period was one of very great 
antiquity. 

7. Yet man already inhabited Western Europe. 

8. lie used rude implements of stone. 

9. Which were never polished, and of which some types 
differ remarkably from any of those that were subsequently 
in use. 

10. He was ignorant of potteiy, and — 11, of metals. 

1. These beds of grayel and loam, or, as it is technically 
called, loess,^ extend along the slopes of the valleys, and 
reach sometimes to a height of 200 ft. above the present 
water level. 

2. That these beds of gravel and loess were not deposited 
by the sea is proved by the fact that the remains which 
occur in them are all those of land or fresh water, and none 
of marine species. That they were deposited by the existing 
rivers is evident, because they never contain fragments of 
any other rocks than those which occur in the area drained 
b;^ the river itself. As then, the rivers drained the same 
areas as now, the geography of Western Europe cannot 
have been at that period very different from what it is at 
present. 

3. Tlic fauna, liowcver, was very unlike what it is now, 
the existence of the animals abcn e ineiitioned being proved 
by the presence and condition of their bones. 

4. The greater severity of the climate is indicated by 
the nature of the fauna. The musk ox, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, the mammoth, the lemming, etc., are Arctic 
species, and the reindeer then extended to the South of 
France. Another argument is derived from the presence of 
great sandstone l>locks in the gravels of some rivers, as for 
instance of the bomme ; these, it appears, must have been 
transported by ice. 

5. The great antiquity of the period now under discussion 
is evident from several considerations. The extinction of 
tlio large iiiaiunialia must have been a work of time, and 
neither in the earliest writings, nor in the vaguest tra<litions, 
do we find any indication of their presence in AVesieru 
Europe. Still more conclusive evidence is afforded by the 
coTidltiuns of our valleys. The beds of gravel and loess 
cannot have been deposited by any sudden cataclysm, both 
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on account of tlieir regularity, and also of the fact already 
mentioned that the materials of one river system are never 
mixed with those of another. To take an instance, — the gravel 
beds in the Somme valley are entirely formed of debris from 
the cbalk and tertiary strata occupying that area ; but within 
a very few miles of the head waters of the Somme comes 
the valley of the Oise. This valley contains remains of other 
older strata^ none of which have found their way into the 
Somme valley, though they could not have failed to do so 
had the gravels in question been the result of any great cata- 
clysm, or bad the Somme then drained a larger area than 
at present. The beds in question are found iu some cases 
200 fb. above the present water level, and the bottom of the 
valley is occupied by a bed of peat which in some places is 
as much as 30 ft. in thickness. We have no means o£ 
making an accurate calculation, but even if we allow, as we 
must, a good deal for the floods which would be produced 
by the melting of the snow, still it is evident that for the 
river to excavate the lower part of its valley to a depth of 
more than 200 fL,^ and then for the formation of so thick a 
bed of })cat, much time must have been requu*ed. If» more* 
over, we consider the alteration which has taken place in 
the climate and ia the fauna ; and finally, remember also that 
the last eighteen hundred years has produced scarcely any 
perceptible change, — we cannot but come to the conclusion 
that many, very many, centuries have elapsed since the 
river ran at a level so nnicli higher than the present, and 
the country was occupied by a fauna au unlike that now 
in existence there. 

6. Man s presence is proved by the discovery of stone 
implements. Strictly speaking, tliesc only prove the pre- 
sence of a reasoning being ; but this being granted, few, if 
any, would doubt that the being in question was man. 
Human bones indeed have been found in cave deposits, 
which, in tlic opinion of the best judges, belonged to this 
period ; and M. Boueher do Perthes considers that various 
bones found at Mouim Quignon are also genuine. On this 
point long discussions have taken place, into which I will 
not now enter. The question before us is, whether men 



' Many persons fiud a difEcuIttr in 
tmdentondiDg how the liver oould 
depodted grftY«l at bo graat a h«iglit^ 
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existed at all, not whether they liad bones. Ou the latter 
point no dispute is likelj to arise, and as regards the 
former the works of man are as good evidence as his bones 
could be. Moreover, there seems to me nothing wonderfal 
in the great scarcity of human bones. A country, where the 
inhabitants subsist on the produce of the chase, can never be 
otherwise than scantily peopled. If we admit that for each 
man there must be a thousand head of game existing at any 
one time — and this seems a moderate allowance ; remember- 
ing also that most mammalia are less long-lived than men, 
we should naturally expect to find human remains very rare 
as compared with those of other animals. Among a people 
who burnt their dead of course this disproportion would be 
immensely increased. That the flint implements found in 
these gravels are implements it is unnecessary to argue. 
Their regularity, and the care with which they have been 
worked to an edge, prove that they have been xntenHonaUy 
chipped into their present forms, and are not the result of 
accident. That they are not forgeries we may be certain ; 
firstly, because they have been found in situ by many excel- 
lent observers, — by all in fact ^vhu have looked long euough 
for them ; and secondly, because, as the discoloration of 
their surface is quite superficial, and follows the existing 
outline, it is evidently of later origin. The forgeries, for 
there are forgeries, arc of a dull lead color, like other 
freshly broken surfaces of flint. The same evidence justifies 
us in concluding that the implements are coeval with the 
beds of gravel in which they are found. 

8. Without counting flakes, M^e shall certainly be within 
the mark if we estimate that three thousand flint imple- 
ments of tlie Paheolithic age have been discovered in 
Northern i^'rance and Southern England. These are all of 
types which diller considerably from those which came sub- 
sequently into use, and they are none of them polished. We 
may therefore, I think, conclude that the art of polishing 
stone implements was as yet unknown. 

9 and 10. In the same manner, I think, we may conclude 
that the use of metal and of pottery was then unknown, 
as is the case even now with many races of savages. 

Although flint implements were observed in the drift 
gravels more than half a century ago by Mr. Frere» still his 
observations were forgotten until the same discovery was 
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agaia made by M. Boucher de Perthes. For our knowledge 

of the gravel beds in which they occur, however, we are prin- 
cipally indebterl to Mr. Prestwich. Sir Charles Lyell has the 
great merit of having carefully examined the fisicts, and giren 
to the antiquity of man the authority of his great name ; nor 
must the labors of Mr. Evans be passed unnoticed. To him 
we owe the first comparison between the flint implements of 
this and those of the Neolithic period. 

In what precedes, I have relied principally on the re- 
searches in the tiyer-drift gravel-beds. Much additional 
information has, however, been obtained by the examination 
of caves. With this part of the subject the names of two of 
our fellow-countrymen. Dr. Falconer and Mr. Christy — ^who 
have recently, alas I been lost to us and to science — must 
ever remain indissolubly associated. Mr. Busk, who had 
been for some time engaged with Dr. Falconer in the study 
of the Gibraltar caves, will publish the result of the investiga- 
tions which he had left in an unfinished state, and every one 
will admit that the materials could not be in better hands. 

The rcscarclies carried on by Mr. Christy, in conjunction 
with M. Lartct, in the caves of the Dordogne, are of great 
interest. The general facts may be .stated to be, that while 
thousands of implements made out ui stone, bone, and horn, 
have been collected, no trace of pottery, nor any pioof of 
the use of metals, nor even a polished stone implement, has 
yet been met with. The people who lived in the South of 
France at that period seem, in a great many respects, to 
have l e.^enibled the Esquimaux. Their principal food was 
the reindeer, though traces of the musk ox, mannnoth, cave- 
hon, and other animals of the quaternary fauna have been 
met with. They were very ingenious, exceUent workers in 
flint, but thougli their Ijone pins, kc, are beautifully polished, 
this is never the case witii tlieir flint weapons. The habit 
of allowing ofi'al and bones to accumulate in their dwellings 
is indicative, probably, of a cold climate. 

Perhaps^ however^ the most remarkable fact of all is, that 
although in other respects so slightly advanced in civilisation, 
these ancient French cavemen, like the Esquimaux, made 
some progress in art. M. Lartet even found in the rodt- 
shelter at La Madelaine a fragment of mammoth tuslc, on 
which was engraved a representation of the animal itself. 
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The Neolithic Age. 

We now pass to the later Stone, or Neolithic, age, with 
reference to which the following propositions may, I think, 
be regarded as satisfactorily established : — 

I. There was a period when polished stone axes were ez« 
tensively used in Europe. 

% The objects belonging to this period do not occur in 
Uie river-drift gravel -beds. 

3. Nor in aasociatioii with the great extinct mammalia. 

4. They were in nse long before the discovery or introduc- 
tion of metals. 

5. The Danish shell-mounds, or kjokkenmoddings, belong 
to this period ; 

6. Ais do many of the Swiss lake-dwellings ; 

7. And of the tumuli or burial mounds. 

8. Rude stone implements appear to hare been in use 
longer than those more carefully worked. 

9. Hand-made pottery was in use during this period. 

10. In central Europe, the o^, sheep, goat, pig, and dog 
were already domesticated. 

II, Agriculture had also commenced. 

12. At leaaD two distinct lacea already occupied Western 
Europe. 

1. That there was a period when polished axes and other 
implements of stone were extensively used in Western Europe, 
is sufficiently proved by the great numbers in which these 
objects occur — for instance, the Dublin Museum contains 
more than 2000, that of Copenhagen more than 10,000, 
and that of Stockholm not iewer than 15,000. 

2. Tlie objects characteristic of this period do not occur in 
the river- drift gravels. Some of the simpler ones indeed — as, 
for instance, flint flakes — were used both in the Neolithic and 
Palaeolithic periods. The polished axes, chisels, gouges, &c., 
however, are very distinct from the ruder implements of the 
PaUsoUthic age, and are never found in the river^lrift gravels. 
Conversely, the PalaQolithic types have never yet heen met 
with in association with those characteristic of the later epoch. 

3. Nor do the types of the Neolithic age ever occur in 
company with the Quaternary fauna» under circumstances 
which would justify us in regarding them as coeval. 
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4. T]ic implements in question were in use before the in- 
troduction or discoverj'" of metal. It i>i n L^'oat mistake to 
suppose tlint implements of stone were abandoned directly 
metal was discovered. For certain pur{X)ses, as for arrow- 
heads, stone would be quite as suitable as the more precious 
metal. Fhnt ilakes, moreover, were so useful, and so easily 
obtained, that they were occasionally used even down to a 
very late period. Even for axes and chisels, the incontestable 
superiority of metal was for a while counterbalanced by its 
greater costliness. Captain Cook, indeed^ tells us that in 
Tabiti the implements of stone and booe were in a very few 
years replaced by those of metal ; a stone hatchet is at pre- 
sent, he says, as rare a thing as an iron one was eight years 
ago, and a chisel of bone or stone is not to be seen.'' The 
rapidity with which the change from stone to metal is 
effected, depends on the supply of the latter. In the above 
case. Cook had with him abundance of metal, in exchange 
for which the islanders supplied his vessels with great quan- 
titles of fresh meat> v^etables, and other more questionable 
articles of merchandise. The introduction of metal into 
Europe was certainly fiir more gradual; stone and metal 
were long used side bj side, and archeBologtsts are often too 
hasty in referring stone implements to the Stone age. It 
would be easy to quote numerous instances in which imple- 
ments have been, without any sufficient reason, referred to 
the Stone age, merely because they were formed of stone. 
The two Stone ages are characterifiisd not merely by the use 
of stone, but by the use of stone to the exclusion of metal. I 
cannot therefore too strongly impress on archaeologists (hat 
many stone implements belong to the metallic period. Why, 
then, it will be naked, may they not all have done so ? and 
this question I will now endeavour to answer. 

5. The Danish shell-mounds are the refuse heaps of the 
ancient inhabitants, round whose dwellings the bones and 
shells of the animals on which they fed gradually accumu- 
lated. Like a modern dustheap, these sheil-mounds contain 
all kinds of household objects— some purposely thrown away 
as useless, but some also accidentally mislaid. These mounds 
have been examined with great care by the Danish archaeo- 
logists, and especially by Professor Steenstrup. Many thou- 
sand implements of stone and bone have been obtained from 
them ; and as on the one hand from the absence of extinct 
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animals, and of implements belonging to the Palseolithic age, 
we conclude that these shell-mounds do not belong to tbat 
period, so on the other hand, from the absence of all trace 
of metal, we are justified in referring them to a period when 
metal was unknown. 

6. The same arguments apply to some of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, the discoTery of which we owe to Dn Keller, and 
which hare been so admirably studied by Desor, Morlot, 
Troyon, and other Swiss archseologtsts. A glance at the 
table (A) will show that^ while in some of them objects of 
metal are very abundant, in others, which have been not less 
carefully or thoughtfully explored, stone implements are met 
with to the exclusion of metallic ones. It may occur, per* 
haps, to some, that the absence of metal in some of the lake- 
villages and its presence in others, is to be accounted for by 
its scai'city — ^that, in &ct, metal will be found when the loca- 
lities shall have been sufficiently searched. But a glance at 
the table will show that the settlements in which metal occurs 
are deficient in stone implements. Take the same number 
of objects from Wanijen and Nidau, and in the one case 
90 per cent, will lu ul metal, while in the other the wliole 
II umber are oi stone or bone. This cannot he accidental — 
the numbers are too great to admit of such a hyi)othesis ; 
nor can the fact be accounted for by contemporaneous 
<iiir<'rcnces of civilisation, because the localitu s arc too close 
together ; neither is it an affair of wealth, because we find 
such articles as fishhooks, &c., made of metal. 

7. We may also, I think, safely refer some of the tumuli 
or burial mounds to this period. When we find a larL;e 
tumulus, the erection of wliich must have been cxtreniely 
Liburious. it is evident that it must have been erected in honour 
of some distinguished individual ; and when his flint daggers, 
axes, kc, which must have been of great value, were deposited 
in the tomb, it is reasonable to conclude, that if he had posses- 
sed any arms of metal, they also woulil have been buried 
with him. This we know was done in subsequent periods. 
In burials of the Stone ago the corpse was either deposited 
in a sitting posture, or burnt. 

8. It is an error to suppose that the rudest flint imple- 
ments are necessarily the oldest. The PaUuolithic implements 
show admirable workman.ship. Moreover, every flint imple- 
ment is rude at first. A bronze celt is cast perfect ; but a flint 
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is rudely blocked out in tlie first instance, and then if nny 
cunccalud flaw comes to light, or if any ill-diroctod blow 
causes an inconvenient fracture, the uniinislied implement 
is perhaj>s thrown away. Moreover, the sirn})lest flint-flako 
forms a capital knife, and accordingly we find that some 
simple stone imph^ments were in use long after metal had 
replaced the beautifully-worked axes, knives, and daggers, 
which must always liave been of great vfihie. The period 
immediately before the introduction of metal may reasonably 
be supposed to be that of the best stone implements, but the 
use of the simpler ones long lingered. Moreover, there are 
some reasons to believe that pierced stone axes are character- 
istic of the early metallic period. 

9. Hand-made pottery is abundant in the shell-mounds and 
the lake-villages, as well as in the tumuli which appear to 
belong to the Stone age. No evidence that the potter's 
wheel was in use has vet been discovered. 

10. The dog is the only domestic animal found in the 
shell-mounds ; but remains of the ox, sheep, goat, and pig 
appear in the lake-villages. There is some doubt about 
the horse ; and the bam-door fowl, as well as the cat, was 
unknown. 

11. The presence of corn-crushers, as well as of carbonised 
wlieati barley, and flax, in the Swiss lake-dwellings, proves 
that agriculture was already pursued with success in Central 
Europe. Oats, rye, and hemp were unknown. 

12. At least two forms of skull, one long and one round, 
are found in the tumuli which appear to belong to this 
period. Until now, however, we have not. a single human 
skull from the Dnntsh shell-mounds, nor from any Swiss 
Jake-dwelling, which can be referred with coufidence to this 
period. 

TAe Bronze Age. 

1 . It is admitted by all that there was a period when 

bronze was extensively used for arms and implements. The 
great number of such objects which arc preserved in our 
museums places this beyond a doubt. 

2. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that stone 
implements were entirely abandoned. Arrow heads and 
flakes of Hint arc found abundantly in some of the Swiss 
lake-villages which contain bronze. In these cases, indeed, 
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it may be argued, that the same site had been occupied both 
before and after the introduction of bronze. The evidence 
derived from the examination of tumuli is, however, not 
open to the same objection, and in them objects of bronze 
and of stone are very frequently found together. Thus it 
appears from the investigations recorded b}' Mr. Bateman, 
that in three-fourths of the tumuli containing bronze (29 out 
of 37), stone objects also occurred. 

3. Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere copies of 
the stone ones* No such simple axes of iron, however, are 
known. 

4. Many of the Swiss lake-villages belong to this period. 
Tlie table (B) furnished to me by Dr. Keller, places this 
beyond a doubt, and gives a good idea of the objects in use 
during the bronze age, and the slate of civilisation duriiig 
this period. 

5. The presence of metal, though the piincipal, is by no 
means tlie only point which distinguishes the Bronze age 
villages from those of the Stone period. If we compare 
Moosseedorf, as a type of the last, with Nidau, as the best 
representative of the former, we shall find that, while bones 
of wild animals prei)OTiderate in the one, those of tame ones 
are most numerous in the latter. The vegetable remains 
point also to the same conclusion. Even if we knew nothing; 
about the want of metal in the older lake-villa2:e.s, wc should 
still, says Trofessor lleer, be compelle<l from botanical con- 
siderations to admit their greater antiquity. 

Moreover, so far as they have been examined, the piles 
themselves tell the same tale. Those of the Bronze age 
settlements were evidently cut with metal, those of t!ie 
earlier villages with stone, or at any rate with some blunt 
instruments. 

6. The pottery was much better than that of the earlier 
j^eriod. A great deal of it was still hand-made, but some is 
said to show marks of the potter's wheel. 

7. Gold, amber, and glass were used for ornamental pur<- 
poses. 

8. Silver, zinc, and lead, on the conti-ary, were apparently 
unknown. 

9. The same appears to have been the case with iron. 

10. Coins have never been found with bronze arms. To 
this rule I only know of three apparent exceptions* Not a 
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single coin has beea met with in any of the Swiss lake-vil- 
lages of tliis period. 

11. The dress of this period no doubt consisted in great 
part. of skins. Tissues of flax have been found, however, in 
some of ilie lake-villages, and a stiit of woollen material, 
consisting of a cloak, a sliirt, two shawls, a pair of leggings, 
and two caps were found in a Danish tumulus evidently 
belonging to the Bronze age, as it contained a sword, a 
brooch, a knife, an awl, a pair of twec/or^^, and a large stud» 
all of bronze, besides a small button of tin, a javelin-head of 
flint, a bone comb, and a bark box. 

We have independent evidence of the same &ct in the 
presence of spindlewhorls. 

12. The ornamentation on the arms, implements, and 
pottery, is peculiar. It consists of geometrical patterns ; 
straight lines, circles, triangles, zigzags, &c. Animals and 
vegetables are very rarely attempted, and never with much 
success. 

13. Another peculiarity of the bronze arms lies in the 
small size of the bandies. The same observation applies 
to the bracelets, &c. They could not be used by the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Northern Europe. 

14. No traces of writing have been met with in any finds 
of the Bronze age. There is not an Inscription on any of 
the arms or pottery found in the Swiss lake-villages, and I 
only know one instance of a bronze cutting instrument with 
letters on it. 

15. The very existence of bronze proves that of a con- 
siilerable and extensive commerce, inasmuch as wc only 
know two countries, namely Cornwall, and the Island of 
Banca, wlience tin could have been obtained in large quan- 
tities. There are, indeed, but few places where it occurs 
at all. The same fact is proved by the great, not to say 
complete, similarity of the arms from very different parts of 
Europe. 

16. Finally, as copper must have been in use before 
bronze, and as arms and implements of that metal are 
almost unknown in W i^urn Europe, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the knowledge of bronze was introduced into, not 
discovered in, Europe. 

Two distinguislied archaeologists have recently advocated 
very different views as to the race by whom these bronze 
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weapons were made, or at least used. Mr. Wright attri- 
butes tliem to the Romans ; Professor Nilsson to tlie Pha»- 
niciaDS. The first of tliese theories I beUevc to be utterly 
untenable. In addition to tlio facts already brought for- 
ward, there are two which by themselves are I think al- 
most sufficient to disprore the hypothesis. Firstly, tlie 
word ferrum was used as a synonym for a sword, which 
would scarcely have been the case if another metal had been 
used for the purpose. Secondly, the Romans never entered 
Dcnnini k : it is doubtful whether they ever landed in Ireland. 
Yet wliile three hundred and fifty bronze swords have been 
found in Denmark* and a very large number in Ireland also,^ I 
have only been able to hear of a single bronze sword in Italy, 
The national museums at Florence, Rome, and Naples do not 
appear to contain a single specimen of the typical, leaf- 
shaped bronze swords, which are, comparatively speaking, 
so common in the North. That the bronze swords should 
have been supposed to be introduced into Denmark by a 
people who never came there, and from a country in which 
they are almost unknown, is, I think, a most untenable hypo- 
thesis. It is no doubt true that a few cases are on record in 
which bronze weapons are said to have been, and very likely 
were, found in association with Roman remains. Mr. Wright 
has pointed out three, one of which at least I cannot admit. 
Under any circumstances, however, we must expect to meet 
with some such cases, llie only wonder to my mind is that 
there are so few of them. 

As regards Professor Nilsson's theory, according to which 
the Bronze age objects are of Phoenician origin, I will 
only sa}', that the rhcLMiicians in historical times were well 
acquainted with iron, and that their favourite ornaments 
were of a dtfTcrent character from those of the bronze age. 
If, then. Professor Kilsson is correct, they must hclonir to 
an earlier periuJ in Phccnician history than that with whicli 
we arc partially familiar. 

It would now he natural that I sliould pass on to the Iron 
age, but the transition period hetwceu the two is iUustrated 
bv a discovery so remarkal)le that I cannot pass it over 
altogether in silence. M. liamsauer, for many years head 

* Tbo Museara at Dublin oontetns 282 ftwordB and ^bifgtn : unlttcliily tiie numVer 
of mvordt it not atated Mpmtoly, 
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of tlic salt mines at llallst.'i'lt. near Salzburg in Austria, 
has opened not less than 980 graves apparently belont^ing 
to an ancient colony of miners. The results arc described 
anil the objects figured in an allunn, of which Mr. tlvans and 
1 have recently procured a copy from M. Kamsauer him- 
self. We hope soon to make this remarkable find known 
in a more satisfactory manner. For the moment, I will 
only eittract the maiu facts which are necessary to my pre- 
sent arguments. 

That tlie period to whicli these grayes belonged was that 
of the transition between the Bronze and Iron ages, is eri- 
dent» both becaose we find cutting instruments of iron ns 
well as of bronze, and also because both are of somewhat 
unusual, and we ma}- almost say of intermediate, types. Tlie 
tome is the case with the ornamentation. Animals are fre- 
quently represented, but are very poorly executed, while the 
geometrical patterns are well done. Coins are entirely 
absent. That the passage was from bronze to iron, and not 
from iron to bronze, is clear ; because here, as elsewhere, 
while iron instruments with bronze handles are common, there 
is not a single case of a bronze blade with an iron handle. 
This shows that when both metals were used for weapons, 
the iron was preferred. Another interesting point in con- 
nection with this, I find. Is the almost entire absence of 
silver, lead, and zinc. It has indeed been stated that these 
metals are altogether absent, but Mr. Evans finds that silver 
is mentioned by M. Ramsauer once, or perlia])s twice, and 
zinc also once. This is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
the presence, not only of the tin itself, but also of battu 
amber and ivory, indicate the existence of an extensive 
commerce. 

The conclusions, then, as regards the Bronze /Tgo, to which 
I have endeavoured to bring you are these : — 

1. There was a period when bronze was extensively used 

for arms and implements. 

2. Stone, however, was also in use, especially for certain 
purposes, as, for instance, for anow-heads, and iu the form 
of iiakes for cutting. 

3. Some of tlio bronze a.xes appear to be mere copies of 
the earlier stone oues. 

4. Many of the Swiss lake-villages and of the tumuli 
bciuiig to this pcnud. 
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5. This is shown, not merely bj the presence of metal, 
but also hj other arguments. 

6. The pottery of the Bronze age is better than that of 
the earlier period. 

7. Gold, amber, and glass were used for ornamental pur* 
poses. 

8. Silver, lead, and zinc appear to have been unknown. 

9. This was also the case with iron. 

10. Coins were not in use. 

11. Skins were probably worn, but tissues of flax and wool 
have also been discovered. 

12. The ornamentation of the period is characteristic, and 
consists of geometrical markings. 

13. The handles of the arms, the bracelets, &c., indicate a 
small race. 

14. Writing appears to have been unknown ; 

15. Yet there was a very considerable commerce. 

16. It is more than probable that the knowlecige of bronze 
was introduced into, not discovered in, Europe. 

T/ie Iron A ge. 

The Iron nge is the period when this metal was first 
used fur weapons and cutting instruments. During this 
cpocli we emerge into tho broad, and in many respects 
delusive, glare of history. 

Kg one of course uill deny that arms of iron were in use 
by our ancestors at the time of the iiyiuiin invasion. Mr. 
Crawfurd indeed considers that they were more ancient 
than those of bronze, while ^Ir. Wright maintaiu^i that the 
bronze weapons hL>k:)ng to tlie Koiiian period. 

1 have aheady attempted to show, from the frequent 
occurrence of iron blades with bronze handles, and the 
entire absence of the reverse, that iron must hhvo succeeded 
aud replaced bronze. Other argumenfs might he adduced ; 
but it will bo sullicient to state broadly that which 1 think 
no experienced archaeologist will deny, n.tmely, that the 
other objects whioJi accompany bronze weapons are nujch 
more archaic than those which aro found with weapons ol 
iron. 

That the bronze swords and dagi:i;ers were not used by the 
Romans in Cicsar's times, I have ali eady attempted to prove. 
That they were not used at that period by the northern races 
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is distinctly stated in history. I will, however, endeavour 
to make this also evident on purely arcli^ological grounds. 
We have several important finds of this period, among which 
I will specially call your attention to the lake-village of La 
TenOy in the Lake of Keufcli4teL At this place no flint 
implements (excepting flakes) arc met with. Onlj fifteen 
objects of bronze have been found, and only one of them 
was an axe. Moreover, this was pierced for a handle, and 
belonged therefore to a form rarely if ever occurring in finds 
of the Bronze age. On the other hand, the objects of iron 
are numerous, and comprise fifty swords, twenty-three lances, 
and five axes. Coins have also been met with at this station, 
while tliey are entirely absent in those of the Bronze age. 

The other find of the Iron age to which I will now refer, is 
that of Nydam, recently described at length by M. Engel- 
hardt, in his excellent work on Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age." At this place have been found an immense number 
of the most diverse objects — clothes, brooches, tweezers, 
beads, helmets, shields, coats of mail, buckles, harness, boats^ 
rakes, brooms, mallets, bows, vessels of wood and pottery, 
80 knives, 30 axes, 40 awls, 160 «irrow-heads, 180 swords, 
and nearly 600 lances. All these weapons were of iron, 
though brunzo was freely used fur ornaments. That these 
two iiuda belonged to the Roman period, is clearly proved 
by the existence of numerous coins, belonging to the first 
two centuries aCter Christ, although not one has occurred in 
any of the Bronze age lake-villages, or iu the great hud at 
Hallstadt. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that neither bronze nor stone 
weapons were in use iu Northern Kurope at the couimence- 
meut of our era. 

A closer examination would much strengthen this cuiclu- 
nion. For instance, at Thoi sbjerg alone there are sevi-n in- 
scriptions, either in iluues or lioman characters, while, as I 
have already stated, letters are ([uite unknown, with one excep- 
tion, on any object of the Bronze nc;e, or in the irreat transi- 
tion find at Hallstadt. Again, the signihcauce of the absence 
of silver in the Hallstadt find is greatly incrcjused when we 
sec that in the true Iron a<re, as in the Nvdam and other 
similar finds, silver was used to ornament shield-bosses, 
shield-rims, sandals, brooches, brcast-platcs, sword-hilts, 
sword-sheaths, girdles, harness, &c. ; and was used for clasps. 
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pendants, boxes, and tweezers, while in one case a helmet 
was made of this comparatively rare material. 

The pottery also shows much imj^rovement, the forms of 
the wccapons arc quite difiereiit, and tliu cli<iractcr of the 
ornamentation is very unhke, and much moro advanced than, 
tliat of the Bronze age. Moreover, the hronze used m the 
Iron age differs Iroin tiiat of the Bronze age, in that it fre- 
quently contains lead and zinc in considerable quantities. 
These metals have never been found in the bronzes of the 
true Bronze age, nor even in those of Hallstadt. 

These finds clearly show that the inhabitants of Northern 
and Western Europe were by no means such mere savages 
as we have been apt to suppose. As far as our own ances- 
tors are concerned, this is rendered even more evident by 
tlie discoveries of tliose ancient British coins which hatre been, 
so well described and hgured by Mr. Joha Evans.' 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest that the Govern- 
menl should be urged to aj^point a Royal Conservator of 
National Antiquities. We cannot put Stonehenge or the 
Wansdyke into a museum — all the more reason why we 
should watch over them where they are; and even if the 
destruction of our ancient monuments should, under any cir- 
cumstances, become necessary, careful drawings ought first 
to be made, and their removal ought to take place under 
proper superintendence. We are apt to blame the Eastern 
peasants who use the undent buildings as stone quai-ries, but 
we forget that even in our own country, Avebury, the most 
magnificent of Druidical remains, was almost destroyed for 
the sake of a few pounds ; while recently the Jockey Club 
has mutilated the remaining portion of the Devil's Dyke on 
Newmarket Heath, in order to make a bank for the exclu- 
sion of scouts at trial races. In this case, also, the saying, if 
any, must have been yery small; and I am sure that no society 
of English gentlemen would have committed such an act of 
wanton barbarism, if they had given the subject a moment's 
consideration. 

But I hare already occupied your attention longer per- 
haps than I ought^much longer, at any rate, than I at first 
intended. I have endeavoured, as well as I was able, to 
bring before you some of the principal conclusions to which 

* Tb« Ctfiiu of tli« Aodent Britoiu.'* 
TOL. XXIII. 1 I 
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yre have heen led by the study of Prim»val antiquities, puiv 
posely avoidiug all reference to history, because I have been 
particularly anxious to satisfy you mat in ardiiBologj we 
can arrive at definite and satisfactory conclusions^ on inde- 
pendent grounds, without any assistance from history, and 
coosequently as regards times before writing was invented, 
and therefore before written history had commenced. 

I have endeavoured to select oiuy those arguments which 
rest on well*authenttcated fiicts. For my own purt^ however, 
I care less about the facts than the method. For an inhait 
science^ as for a child, it is of small importance to make rapid 
strides at first : and I care comparatively little how far you 
accept our fiusto or adopt our resiUts, if only you are convinced 
that our method is one which will eventually lead us to 
sure conclusions, and therefore that the science of Pre-historic 
Archajology rests undoubtedly on a sound and solid founda- 
tion. 
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KOTIGE OF A SEPULCHRAL SLAB DISCOVERED OK THE SITE OF 
THR HOSPITAL OF THE HOLT INNOCENTS, NEAR LINCOLN.^ 

About a mile to the south of Liiicohi, adjacent to the 
course of the old city wall, as it existed in KJIO, and to the 
Sincil Dyke, the fosse of the fortifications in this quarter, a 
quadrangular enclosure of about seven acres is still to be 
seen at the north-western anjxle of the great South Common ; 
this fenced ground is known as the ^lalandery Field or 
Closes. The spot is not shown in the Map of "Lindum 
Colonia," taken by Stukeley, in 1722,^ reproduced in the 
Transactions of the Meeting of the Institute at Lincoln in 
1848. That Map extends only to the Sincil Dyke, before- 
iiK niioned, and to the position of the Great Bar Gate> at the 
southern termination of the High iStreet. 

Here stood the Hospital of the Holy Innocents, called the 
Maladerie,' Malander}', or Leproscry, " Uotnus Leprosorum/* 
erecfod outside the city as a refuge for loathsome and pitiable 
suti'erers, who were regarded with abhorrence and excluded 
from the resorts of their fellow men. Evidences of the former 
existence of extensive buildings may be seen in the broken 
surface of the Malandery Field, and even the site of the 
church of the Hospital has been pointed out in local maps ; 
of the original buildings, the remains of which were destroyed 
by fire about the middle of the last century, not one stone is 
left upon another. The history of the Institution, vfith a 
plan, and an ample account of the dreadful disease that 
extensively prevailed in this and in most European countries 
from the teoith to the dose of the sixteenth century, has 

> A. ahoii notice of this sopnlolinl v. Maladrerie, and Ludrerie. It'ts stated 

slob waa gtveii in tlui tvoitj-aeoond that in the times of Louis VIIL. about 

Ropurt < r tUe Arehit. SoflL Dioe. of Lin- 1225, th ere were not le68 than 20^0 Icpe^ 

ooln, p. zi. houses in Frauce. Thomas of Walsing- 

* Stokelof, Ttin. Car., eeni L, p. 88. bam gives tlie nnmber of 1900 Spitali for 

'See Ducauge, v. Mi'aJtria, no«0* Up<W in Chliatepdom. 
comium laprosorum, &c.« and Roquofort, 
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been giTen by Dr. Cookson in a Tolume of AFeinoirs com- 
municated to the Lincolnshire Topographical Society.* 

It is stated that the establishment of a House for Lepers 
bad been one of the good works of Bishop Remigias (1067 — 
1092), who removed the see to Lincoln ; it was probably 
the same that was endowed by Henry L, according to docu- 
ments printed in the Monasticon.^ 

In excavations for the new railway from Lincoln to 
Honington, in 1865» a coffin-Kd, or sepnldiral slab of unusual 
design was brought to light in the Malandery Field. Be- 
neath were remains of a grave formed of rude rubble work, 
on a spot that bad apparently been occupied by the choir of 
the church attached to tbe Hospital, known to have stood 
where the singular memorial here figured was found. The 
slab, supposed to be of Eetton stone, measures 6 ft. 11 in. 
in length, 2 ft. 2 in. in width at the head, and 17 in. at the 
feet ; the thickness is 6 in. Its chief ornament is a cross 
carved in relief; the stem is enriched by bold foliated 
crockets ; the head of the cross has diagonal limbs ; these, 
as well as those of the head are decorated, in like fashion as 
the stem, with foliated finials or knops of foliage. The 
remarkable features of tliis cross, however, arc tliree apcr- 
turey, accurately shown in the wood-cut ; through the upper 
one, of circular form, in the centre of the head of the cross, 
is seen the head of apparently an aged Icuiale, wiih a veil 
or kerchief falling in narrow iulds on either side ; lower 
down, in the position where the conjoined hands in the cus- 
tomary gesture of prayer would l)e found, they appear as if 
seen through a narrow^ opening of pointed oval form ; near 
the lower end of the slfib are seen the feet, through a cir- 
cular aperture ; the pointed toes seem to indicate close- 
fitting shoes or stockings. Around the margin of the slab, 
on three of its sides, is the iiificriptiou, forming a rhyming 
quatrain, as follows : — 

+ : WS : KT PAR lOI PASSKF : 
F?B LE ALMS : lYSTT : PRIST : 
XT FT LB FBM HOW DS ROYCBBT : 
CT DRY : DB LB ALMS : HEN AT MBRCT. 

* A Sal«etion of Pkpera reUtiTe to the Ctutomi Imtebing Leprosy, fij. W. D. 

County of Lincoln. Lincoln : W, ami Cookaon, V I). 

E. Brooke. 1843. See, at p. 29, a me- ' Dugdalv, Moo. Aog., vol. vi. p. 027 ; 

XBAir on the Hoepitel allied Le Helardri TeoDer^e Notitie. 
■I Liaoolo : with some emonnt of Ancimfc 
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Or, in the French of modem times : — 

Vous, qui par ici passcz, 

Pour raine Ivcyt priez, 

(^ui fut la lenime Hue do Roucebj, 

Que Dieu de i aiue eii ait mercj. 

The date of the slab seems to be about 1350. The name 
ms doubtless taken from Rauceby, a parish near Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire.' Several persons of the name occur in local 
history. In an inquisition regarding possessions of tiie 
Knights Hospitalers in Lincolnshire, in 1185, we find, at 
Risby^ Andrew Avetorp, who held lands of the gifl of 
Walter de Raucebi William de Bauceby, of Holdingham, 
obtained manumission of Bishop Oliver Sutton, in 1287 ; 
and John de Bauceby was prebendarjr of Carlton-cum- 
Thurlby, from 1379 — 88, when he met with a violent death 
on Lincoln Heath. No notice has, however, been found of 
Hugh de Bauceby, nor can it be ascertained in what capa- 
city Ivetta, his rdict^ may have lived and died at the Mala- 
derie^ within the church of which her body seems to have 
been interred. 

It may here deserve notice that lepers were so far ex- 
cluded from the pale of society, that they were forbidden to 
enter cliurclies, and were left without any provision for the 
burial of their dead. Some of the larc^er houses souglit to 
alleviate llii.s ilrcadful condition by building chapels ; here, 
however, they found an ol).stacle in the parochial clergy, by 
whom infringements of their rights were ap|)reliended. In 
1197 the matter was taken into consideration by the third 
Lateran Council, and the conduct of the clergy wiia censured 
by Alexander HI., who authorised any community of leper- 
folk, who could maintain a priest, to build a chapel and have 
a cemetery of their own. They were also exempted from 
payment of tubes. 

The costly character of the slab would lead us to infer 
that Ivetta de Iuhk eby was a person ul some consideration 
— a benefactress, possibly, to the institution, in which, doubt- 

* A cro88-»l«b, dated 1385, the lutme — Arch. Jouro. toL xi. p. 189. S«e Mrerai 

I>0 TUnoeby — unfortuoAtely in part de* cxiunplM of b«id-flton«8 inth crowoa 

faced, Wiis fouiul about 1 854 in the south fouiul nwed as " walleia " i;i tha cliuroh 

oiide of Jiuuceby church, aud U •uppo««d of that place. — Ibid., vol. x. pp. 63, 162 ; 

to comnKi&onito tb« bidlder of tii»t purl iee alio m BOtkw of t mttnu painting 

of tli« fibbtk; Tkb abb baa beao figured, tb«r»i voL zi. p. 68. 
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less^ she may bare sought a reRige as afflicted mth that 
dreadfol dis^u» from wmch no class of society ms exempt 
The tale of Sjr Amis and Syr Amiloun suppUes a picture of 
the ^ mesel ^ expelled from his home by his wife, and con- 
fined in a wayside hat near his own gate. The Scottish 
poet, Henry soun, also, about 1460, in his ''Testament of 
Creseide," gives a picture of Leper-life in the " Spitel at the 
Towne's ende,'* similar to the Malandery at the southern gate 
of Lincoln. We learn from these ancient poems that even 
the lady of hij^h degree, afflicted with that dire disorder, 
became an ouic;ist, and waa diiveii to aeek a duiefiil reiu^e 
in tlie House of Lazars. 

In regard to the occurrence of the memorial under con- 
sideration, whether we regard the relict of Hugh de Rouceby 
as having been herself afflicted with disease, or as a person 
who may have been interred in the church of the i^Ialandery 
on account of her charity and benevolence towards its 
suffering inmates, it may be remarked that there were 
" consoro7'es " within its walls. In an In(|nisitiou in the 
reign of Ivb^ ard III., it was found by the jurors that certain 
w^omen dwelled in the Hospital of the Holy Innocents, " se 
habentes tanquam sorores — quae non intra venint per viam 
rectam, sed per viam pecuniae/' namely, by a bribe given to 
the CustosP 

It has been observed that the slab recently disinterred at 
the Mjilandery in railway operations is of unusual character. 
Several memorials, however, of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries miu;ht be enumerated, in which there is a capricious 
and somewhat grotesque combination of the sepulchral cross 
with portions of the effigy, the latter boi!i<^ cither in low 
relief upon the face of the slab, or shown through apertures 
in various parts of it, as in the curious example under con- 
sideration. It seems to have been a local fashion, mostly 
adopted in Lincolnshire and adjacent counties.^ Although 
the expression of the face is almost invariably in sepulchral 
effigies that of lifOi it deserres consideration whether the 

^ Dugd. Kon. Aug., voL p. 627, Lino." 

Caley'a edit. It U somewhat Biiigular " Mr. Pnutell remarks that monumenla 

that occa^ionaliy a recluso should have of thu det>criptiQU are chicHy to be foand 

been formally closed up in « leper-house. in Lincolnnhird, Yorkshire, Derbytbira, 

By 2 Pat. E<lw. III., 15, it seems to have NottiuRhainKhire, Rutlaad, and some 

btieu granted that " Eliz. de Elme posset parts of Wales. Christ. Mouumeuts, 

MM iwliiM inftm Ho^ SS. Innoow «stni Mct 11, p. 119. 
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intentton of the sculptor may not baye been to floggest that 
portions of the corpse enclosed in the coffin ^ere actually 
visible through the openings in its lid.^ Gough gives 
amongst other examples the strangely combined memorial 
of Joan, wife of William Disney, at Norton Disney, Littcoln<- 
shire ; the lady's bust and arms, mth hands conjoined, are 
there shown, surrounded by escutcheons of arms and aoces- 
soty decorations ; tiie lower part of the sUb is charged with 
a cross, and through a trefoiled aperture at its base the feet 
of the deceased lady appear resting on an animal, probably 
a dog. Other examples are figuiM by Mr. Outts in hui 
Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses ;^ a few sepulchral 
hrasses also occur that partake of a similar peculiarity in 
their design, as, for instance, one in the Chapel of Morton 
College, £bte about 1310 ; in a memorisl of a priest at 
Chinnor, Oxfordshure, the tonsured head is Introduced in a 
beautifully floriated cross.* 

It only remains, in conclusion, to offer a few rmarks on 
the somewhat unusual name, ivbyt, occurring on the memo- 
rial to which attention has been invited. It may possibly 
be another form of the name Judith, which is not uncommon 
in Anglo Saxon and subsequent times, and which must be 
held in honored remembrance as tliat of the daughter of 
Charles the Bald, the consort of Ethelwulf, by whom our 
Alfred was instructed in the first use of letters.^ The kins- 
woman of the Conqueror, given in marriage to the powerful 
Earl of Northumberland, Waltheof, was Judith, danghter of 
Earl Lambert de Lens, and siiiLer of Stephen, Earl of Albe- 
marle. In the Life of Waltheof, however, edited by Michel, 
in the " ChronKjues Anglo-Normandes,"' from a MS. at Douai, 
her name has been printed both an " Juetta," and ''Judit/ia"* 
So likewise the late Sir Francis Palgrave, in extracts from the 
'' Cronica Cauonicorum B. Mario Huntingdon/' preserTed 



' Id ft singular cros^-slab in Romsey 
Abbey Chuitsli, HantB, » head mpp^itn m 
if emerging from llie coffin on its dexter 
Bule, and holding a stafT with a small 
drapeiy or vtxiUum appeuded to it» poft> 
iibiy a MtMler revcmd; iha toinb maj 
be the memoiial ol one of tho abb«M«i 
of Bamaej» 

^ See l4at«a xzxi, Ixvii, tvHii. to Ixzl. 
The hral is mostly shown through a 
^uatrvfoiled aperture formed either in 



the centre of the head of tho OMM or 

immediately over it 

* Manual of Monumental Braanes ; by 
the Rev. H. HaincB ; Part I. p. cxxxT. 

' In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle her 
name is written Jeothete, or Juthytta* 
Tlie nrpdt of Edward the ConfeeaOT 
married to Toitin ia named Juthitta. 

* CbroD. Aam. Norm., torn. iL pp. 117, 
I2h 129» ktk Koii«n, Ed. Frh% 1831 
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amongst the documents relating to the affairs of Scotland, 

in the Treasury of the Exchequer, has printed the name of 
the name ladj. David, one of the sons of Malcolm King of 
Scots, married, iis there stated, " Matildatii coiiiiti.ssam 
Hunting' neptem Willelmi regis Anglie, filiam Ivette c^ue 
fuit filia Lamberti do Louiis comitis." * 

It must be admitted that it is difficult to account for the 
substitution of Ivetta for Judith. So singular a change 
does not appear quite satisfactory. It liixs been suggested, 
with considerable probabiHty, that Ivetta may have been the 
feminine form of Ivo. In the Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
p. 39, we find " Ivetta de Veteri ponte," one of the two 
daughters and coheiresses of Robert de Vipont, who died 
about 1265. Ivo occurs as a name in the same family. 
By Dugdale, however, in his account of the Vipont family, 
this lady, who married Roger de Ley bum, is called Idonea. 
The question must be left to those who take interest in the 
investigation of ])ersonal names in the Middle Agos.^ 

In the church of Kaston, JS^orthamptonshire, there is an 
inscription on the south side of the chancel, that comme- 
morates Sir Richard de Lindone, lord of the manor, who 
died 39 Hen. III., 1255, "c dame Ivete sa feme." It is 
given by Bridges^ Hist. .North., vol. ii. p. 447. 

* Documenta* fte.. preserved in ihe be noticed, Ktill occur as surcames. S«e 

Tre«eur7 of th« BxaMq«wr, Toi i. pp. Burked Qeo. Armory. Ifitto ii ft hum 

101,104. latlieUeofEIjaltiMpnieiittiiiM. 
' iTOtt and Ivatti it ua/ desenre to 
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COOTEIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF ARMOUR, ARMS, AND 
MILITARY AITLLANCES IN EUROPE. 

JOBS HBWITT. 

KAND-MORTAR OP THE BEGINNING OP THE SEVENTEENTH 
CBKTURY, FROM THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MUSEUM, WOOLWICH. 

In bringing under the notice of the Institute this very 
curious weapon for firing off grenades from the shoulder, — 
one of several examples preserved in the Royal Artillery 
Museum, at Woolwich, kindly lent for our examination by 
General Lefroy, — it may be desirable to take a glance at the 
rise and progress of explosive shells in our own and foreign 
services ; not» however, including those of the present day. 

The well-known figure of a hinged shell in the work of 
Valturius, published in 1472, had long been accepted as the 
prototype of the bomb ; but very competent judges of our 
own day have thrown doubt on this evidence, believing that 
the shell in question was charged with incendiary composi- 
tion, and not intended to inflict injury by its fiiigments on 
bursting. Kot venturing to offer an opinion on Vm knotty 
question, I shall content myself with quoting the words of 
Valturius as they appear in the Libri manuscript, lately 
acquired by the British Museum. The invention is there 
described as ^*macbina qu4 pil» SBne» tormentarii pulveris 
plenaB, cum fungi aridi fomite urentis, emittuntur." Though 
we hear nothing more of bombs till the sixteenth century, it 
may very well have happened that such an invention was 
made at the early period here noticed, and left in abeyance 
for a time, as we ofteu see iuveutioiis in the military art,— 
and, indeed, in all arts. 

In tlie sixteenth century the explosive shell, under the 
form of the Grenade, makes its appearance. In 1537, we 
learn from Pere Daniel, who cites the nicniuiis of Du Bellay, 
that, in making preparation for resisting au attack upon 
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Aries by the Emperor Charles Y., that place was furnished 
\nth ^lances, pots, et grenades, dont on fit faire giande 
qiianttte ** (rol. i. p. 685). We most therefore, adds Daniel, 
fix the inyention of grenades, at the latest, under the reign 
of Francis the First. Six years afterwards (in 1543) we 
have a Teiy curious and clear account of the fabrication of 
explosive shells in Stow's " Annales." Under the 35th of 
Henry VIII. he writes : — ** King Henry, minding wars with 
Fraunce, made great preparation and provision, as well of 
munitions and artillery as also of brasae ordinance, amongst 
which, at that time, by one Peter Baud, a French-man borne, 
a giuifouiider or maker of v^vviit ordinance, and one other 
ahen, called Peter van CuUeii, a gunsmith, both the king's 
feed men ; who, conferring together, devised and caused to 
be made certain morter pieceSt being at the mouth from 
eleven inches unto nineteen inches wide ; for the use whereof 
the said Peter and Peter caused to be made certaine hollow 
shot of cast yron, to be stuffed with fire-w^orke or wild fire, 
whereof »the hig(jer surtc for the same had screwes of yron to 
receive a match to carry fire kindled, that the fier-woik 
mijrht be set on fire, for to break in small pieces the same 
hollow shot, whereof the smallest piece hitting any man, 
would kill or spoyle him'* (p. 584, ed. of 1631). This 
seems clearly the mortar and bomb, as we now uiitierstand 
those terms. We liave here, distinctly named, the mortar- 
piece, of which the " bigger sorto " carried a shell upwards 
of a foot and a iialf in diameter ; and the purpose of this 
cast-iron shell was to break into small pieces when falling 
amon?! the enemy. W!iethpr the worthy " Peter and Peter' 
had got hold of a copy of \ akurius and modified his device 
to the result above described, must be left to our conjecture. 
I may remark that cannon founded by the above-named 
Peter Baude are still preserved in the Tower and Woolwich 
collections. 

In 1562, we learn from the Memoirs of Castelnau, cited in 
the " Miiice Francj^aise," that grenades were used at the siege 
of Rouen, and that the Comte de Rendan was there killed by 
the bursting of one (vol. i. p. 585). At the siege of Vakten- 
donck, in the Low Countries, in 1588, bombs appear to have 
been employed with great success. ''liothing,"says Strad% 
" terrified the townsmen more than certain great hollow iron 
balls filled with powder and with other materials, which were 

TOI«. IXIII. L L 
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iaextinguiahable. They had a foae and were caat from ia 
mortar. Falling upon the roo& of the housee, thej broke 
throogh them* and aa soon as the charge ignited, thej bivsti 
spreading on all sides a flame that ooiild with difficulty be 
eztingoiahed with water" (Daniel, toL i. p. 580). In the 
"Conunentaries*' of Sir Fronds Vere we read that, at the 
siege of Ostend, in 1601, the defenders had "flikins of 
ashea^ to be tumbled upon the enemie to blind them ; little 
quadrant tenter-nails, three sticldng in the ground and one 
upright ; mauy great heaps of stones and brickbats^ which 
the soldiers brought from the old church thej had shot down ; 
ropes of pitch ; hoops bound about with squibs and fire- 
works to throw among them ; ^eat store of kamti^ranadoes ; 
and dabs, which we called Hercules'-clubs, with heayy heads 
of wood, and nails driven into the squares of them " (Com- 
mentaries, p. 170). 

In 1634 the French first adopted the mortar and sheU, 
and it was from an Englishman that they obtained this 
powerful auxiliary. "The late king, Louii XIIL," sa^s Blon- 
del, iu his " Ait dc jetter les Bombes," "caused die *Sieur 
Malthus,' an Kiiglisli engineer, to come from Holland for 
this purpose ; " and we liavu seen him, he adds, in several 
sieges directing the mortar batteries with great success. In 
tlie " Pratique de la Guerre " of Malthus himself, the author 
describes his mortar, which was 12 in. in diameter, ii in. 
thick at the mouth, and three at the chamber : the bomb was 
11 J in. in diameter, its thickness an inch and a fraction : the 
fuse was of wood. Ward, in his *' Animadversions of 
Warre," published in 1G39, tells us;— "The last kinds of 
ordnance are the morter-peece, the square murtherers, 
tortles, and petards." The first three of these were mon u s. 
The mortar is also called by him Saints' Bell — "fashioned 
like to a morter or Saints' BelP (p. 113). Granadoes, he 
adds at a later page, are of two kinds, for morters and for 
hand. " Those that are to bo shotte out of a mortcr-peecc 
are to be cast in }>iasse for the principall service, or made of 
glasse or earth. Thiro is another sort made of canvas, and 
that is used properly to set iii-e upon houses and townes 
(chapt. 243). 

Nathanael Nye, " Master Gunner of the City of Wor- 
cester," in his "Art of Gunnery," published in 1647, remarks 
that the soldiers of his daj were by no means fond of hand- 
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ling the grenade : they were loath " to meddle "with the 
faand-granadoeci, the using of them beii^ somewhat dan- 
gerous" (p. 75). He farther apprises us that ''mortals of 
brass and iron being wanting, they may be made, for a need, 
of wood and pastbord. The bore into which you put your 
powder must be plated with copper or lattin, if it be possi*- 
ble." And he adds : — ^'^ There is a yer^^ honest man in the 
market town of Bromsgroye^ named John Tilt» who can 
make either morter-peeces or ordDanoe, with tin, wire^ 
pastbord and glue, of excellent durance and senrice, if not 
wronged in the charge or loading of them " (p. 56). 

In 1667 the Oremidier became a regular constituent of 
the French army : eyery company of tibe B&fiment du Roi 
had four of them. In 1670 they were united into a single 
company : in 1672 the first thirty regiments of the line lud 
each its company of grenadiers. The adoption of grenadim * 
by Louis XIV. is thus explained by Marshal Puysegur in 
his "Art de la Guerre/' — ^"The kin^ haying formed many 
sieges, at first yolunteers were inyited for throwing the 
grenades. At length his majesty resolved to estabhsh Com- 
panies for that service. These had pouches to carry the 
grenades and hatchets to use in attacks in the trenches and 
other places, for cutting down palisades, and breaking 
through doors'' (vol i. p. 222), 

Turner, in his "Pallas Armata*" 1071, says: — "The 
fourth kind of ordnance is the mortar, under which com- 
prehend pot-pieces, square-niurtherers, tortles, and petards. 
The pot-piece shoots granados, fireballs and stones" (p. 1.92). 

In 1676, Louis XIV. formed the comjiany of Grt mdiers d 
chevaly consisting of 130 men, with their special oflficers. 
They carried, besides their pouch of grenades, sword, fusil 
and pistols. 

Under the year 1678, Evcl}^ in his Memoirs tells us that, 
in the month of June, he visited the Camp at Hounslow 
Heath, and adds : — " Now wore brought into service a new 
sort of soldiers called granadiers, who were dextrous in 
flinging hand granridos, every one having a pouch full. 
They had furred caps with c6ped crownes like Janizaries, 
which made them looke very fierce ; and some had Iotio; 
hoods hanging down belund, as we picture fools. Their 
clothing being likewise pybald, yellow and red" (yoL i. 
p. 497, ed. 1819). 
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From the Manuals for the Exercise of British Troops, pub- 
lished by royal command, we learn the armament of the 
grenadier fi mi 1682 to the end of the century. In 1682 he 
has pouch of "grcnados/' match, fusil with bayonet, and 
hatchet. In 1690 he is provided with pouch of " granades^" 
match, fusil with plug bayonet and shng^ cartridges, and 
primer. It may be remarked that while, at this date, the 
grenadier and dragoon haye cartridges, the musquetier still 
carries his chaises in the old "collar of bandeliers.'* In 
1694, St Bemy gives us a good and well-detailed print of 
the French grenwliei^s pouc^ hatchet, and belt (*'M6mohres 
d'ArtiUerie/' pi 88), and of his fusU with bayonet (pi. 80). 

The horse-grenadier is found in England as well as in 
France. Grose, in his History of the Bnglish Army,'' gives 
US an account of two of them " riding before Queen Anne's 
coach with fixed bayonets; which bayonets had handles 
with rings fixed to them, for the admission of the barrel of 
the piece " (vol. il p. 342). 

In 1735 we have the curious work of Bernard Lens, 
limn^ to his Majesty,'' published by his son, and to be 
had only, as he tells us, "at his lodgings at Mr. Mitchell*B^ 
a peruke maker's, in Jermyn Street, Saint James's." The 
prints, he says in his Dedication to the Duke of Cumberland, 
" naturally i\y to your Royal Highness's patronage, and are 
with ilic piofoundest respect and humility," &c., &c. The 
armament here consists of pouch, match, fusil with sling and 
socket bayonet, and basket-hiked sabre. The figures are 
nineteen in number, and 7 inches high ; one of ^\ilich, labelled 
**Blow your j\laLch," is here reproduced/ 

An arrangement, by Avliich large and small shells might 
be fired at the same time from one mortar, is shown in 
Daniel's " Milice Fran9oise" (vol. i. p. 587, and pi. 41). The 
smaller shells are called Perdreaiix ; resembling, ho tells us, 
a covey of young partridges, among which the bomb repre- 
sents the mother partridge^ — "commo une compagnie do 
perdreaux, dont la bombe i cpresente la mere perdrix/' This 
device dues not appear to have had any very great success, 
presenting probably too much analogy to tiie equally inge- 
nious iuTention of the large apertuie for the cat and the 

* The title of thia curious and rare is '*Tlio Grenadiers* Exercise of the 
book, of which a good OOpy cxIhIh in tlm Greuadu iu His M|^«ftgr*«f1nl Bc!gfaB«Bi 

Rojal ArtiUacy libniy «t Wooiwioh, oX Foot Qiurda." 
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smaller one for the kittens. Wall-grenades are, as their 
name indicates^ for use in defence of walls against a be- 
sieging force. In Grose's *'Andent Armour," there is a 
curious plate of an instrument^ which he calls " a Tinker^s 
mortar : this," he says, " being fixed on a stick, was used for 
throwing grenades." It is figured on plate 49 of his work. 
Somewhat similar are the cups affixed to iiisils for firing 
groiades, of which examples will he found in the Tower ana 
Woolwich collectiona Those in the Tower are of the time 
of James U. 

The HA^D-MOBTAB now before us appears to be of the 
early part of the seventeenth century ; the invention itself 
being probably of about the same date. It has a wheel-lock, 
the brass barrel has the arms of Wurtemburg chased upon 
it near the uiuzzle. The calibre of the mortar is 2f in. ; of 
its chamber 1 in.; depth of the clKUuber 2j in.; of the 
mortar 4|- in. : total length of tlio weapon 2^^ ft. The stock, 
iL Will be seen, is contrived in the view of lightenins: the 
piece as murli as po.sbible. It is inlaid with ivory, having 
the figure of a cannonier directing his battery against a 
walled town. Several other examples of the haud-mortar 
will be found in the Tower and Woolwich museums, all 
having fliut locks. There is one in the Goodrich Court 
collection, figiu-ed in the second volume of Skelton's " Illus- 
trations." It has both match and wheel-lock. In the fine 
specimen-number of M. MicoFs Panaplie Europeenne, depict- 
ing various arms in the Museum of Bordeaux, wo have a 
representation of "a hand-mortar of the eighteenth century. 
It closely resembles the most recent of the Woolwich exam- 
ples. It seems clear, from the rarity of specimens, that this 
implement, the Hand-mortar, was never of extensive adop- 
tion ; and the same may be said of the Fusil-mortar. Indeed, 
a whole museum might be hlled with projects for destruc- 
tion which have never destroyed anything but the fortunes 
of their inventora. 
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Original Sontmenftf* 

BAKLY HISTORICAL DOCU^fEXT AMONG THE ICUIIIMSNIS OF 

TH£ lOWi^ OF AXBEIDOE. 

Ik the autumn of 1861, bj the curtesy of the Oorponitioii of Azbridgo^ 
and its officers, I had an opportunity of inspecting the records of thia 
corporation. Among them I found the following detaoliod roll or memo- 
randum which relates to the town and its vicinity and to the well-known 
incident of the hunting of King Edmund on tlie Meudip hills, which is 
reeorded by the biogrnphers of St. Dunstan. The doeotnent was not new 
to me. In fact it W£^ one of my ohjects of search t for a translated copy 
of it ha ! l)ccu long before published in Rutter's Delineations of the N'orth- 
Western Division of the County of Somerset" (London, 1829j, and had 
thence found iLs way into other local guides. The supposed origin of English, 
boroughs, and especially that of Axbridge, is inddentolly noticed in it. 

The character of the handwriting is, I apprehend, tliat of the beginniDg' 
of the fifteenth eentoiy : — 

Tempcribns Adclstani, Edmundi, Bdredi» Edgart ct Sancti Bdwardt, 

aliorumque Regnm Anglio antiquonim guhernatio quidem rec^'ni hec fdtf. 
Videlicet, quod per coosiUum Sanctorum Dunstani et AI[ilu l^i allnruinque 
regni spectabilium Tirorum ordinatuni fuit ut iiereot hurgagia, id est inanet ia 
siTO mansiones regie, nam ' Borough,* Anglice, latino scnat * mansio ' sou 
habitatiOt undo et in prenenti foveas vulpinas appellamus ' borougfaes,* que 
constructa fucrunt diversis in locis in qualibet regTii parte prout regie 
magcstati tempus et loci situs coniniodius delectarent. £t eciam quod 
fierent Cuslodes in quoUhet Burgo, qui tuuc temporis vocabantur ' War* 
demen,' idest * Portereves' Constabniarii ceterique officiant qui regie nomine 
ordinarent victualia : Videlieei frumentnm vinum et ordeom ores et boTcs 
ceteraque pecora camfri et vcloeres celi piscesque marines pro tempore quo 
Rox in Burgo prefixo morara cum suis trahere decretaret. Namrnie pf-r 
regium oonsiliuni assiguatum crat cuilibet Burgo tempus certuni spaciumquo 
temporis quatudiu cum suis in hujusmodi {sic) demoraretur. SU vero contin- 
geret illuc Regem non adesse tunc omnia preordinata in foro predicti Borgl 
Tcnundari deberent et pecunia inde recepta in 'fiscum regium per officiarios 
jHredictos inferri liceret. Prctcrea per dictum consilium forent villagia per 
circuitum diet' Burg* adjacontia in quibus csscnt villani et nativi qui terram 
incolerent animaliaque nutrirent et cetera que ad opus supradictum neces- 
saria forent ad victum ofliciariorum burgorum supradictorum. Vixit itaque 
Bex in illis diebos de propriis doniniis Mve maneriis sicnt ceteri domini 
mode faciunt et hoo omnino ne regnom inedie graramen inenrreret* 
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Interdum Ycro estivabaai Reges oircA fomtam de Minndep teoaodi 

gratia i)^ qim tunc temporis fnorunt cervi non pauci cctorarnmqnc ferarum 
genera liv. i -a. Nam, ut le^itur in vita Sancti Dunstani, Rex Edniimdus 
qui Glastunio recjuiesoit' accesttit venaturus ad forestani suprodictam, Burgo 
regio tune apud Aiebrigge existente. Idem Tero Rex triduo poraotoA 
beatam Danstanum a curia aoa CQin magoa indignatione ae sine honore 
abjecerat quo facto Rex in Bilvam venaturus ivit. Silva autem ipsa montem 
magno nltitudinis ocoupat qui mons in suniniitatc sui ifitorniptus ingens 
prccipiciiun et iiorridum abbissurn spcctantibus otlert quod ab incolis 
Cedderclyff appellatur. Cum ergo fugitantem cervum Rex hac et iliao 
Insequeredir, cervas ad prerupttun mentis htatum perveniens introraum ruit 
ac in partes discissus iuteriit. Insectantes canos par ruina involuit. 
Equus autem qtieni [sic) Rex scdcbat ruptif linhpni^ rtTrenis cfTrctus obstinato 
cursu regeni post bentias portat et ultimam sortcm Re;:;'! pre se patens 
baratrum intentat, llle trepidat et angustiatur. Occurrit interim animo 
^us injuria Dudstano naper ilUta. Ingemuit et se qoam eiUsMme illam 
mnltipiici emendatione eorreetnrum, solomodo irominentem sibi mortem ejus 
Tiirr itis^ ad boram Deus arertat, Deo eeleri mentis sponsione promiitit. 
Cujus cordis proparnhonom aurii* Poi cvestigio audiens illius misertus est. 
Equus nainque iliieo - lif^titit et iie^ein a periculo mortis libcratum valdd 
uiagniticans (?) Dumitiu grates ex iuliuio cordis persolvere fecit. 

lode ad hospieium, seilicet ad Burgum de Asebrigge, Rex reversus 
adanatis prio^pibus suis rei que aeciderat ordinem pandit et Duustanum 
ctim honorc nc reverencia addttci precepit et eum postea fideiisstmum ami- 
cum iu omnibus habuit. 

£t sic ia Axebrigge fuerunt xxxij^ burgences qui bus conceasum fuit a 
snpradietis regibus jus venandi atque piseaadt in omnibus locis warenuis 
exoeptis. Videlicet a loco qui dicitur Cotellisssch* usque ad petram quo 
vocatur le Blakestone in mari occidentali. Et de predictis xxxij. burgen* 
cibus fuerunt xiiijcim senioros principales qui tunc vocabantur Soktuanni 
idest * Wardcuien ' sive * Aldreiuanni, ex quibz omni iww.o ipsimet cligercnt 
unum ' poriereve,' qui modo per statutum regium^ * Major ' vocatur et unum 
ballirum et duos coastabularios ceterosque officiarios qui in gubernationo 
illiua Burgi forent necessarios uttraiente regio Seneseallo in festo vide- 
licet Sancti Xlichaclis facerent coram eodem fidelitatem Regi et regno de 
liujusmodi gubernationo et do pace servanda. Et sic Tllla de Axebrigge 
cum mancrio de Ceddcr iuit proprium dominium Regis. 

Et nota quod hcc duo Muueria, videlicet Somerton et Cedder, cum 
appendieiis suis reddebant firmam unius noctis tempore Saneti Bdwardi 
Regis et WilHelmi Conquestoris prout patet iu Itbro qui dicitur * Dorays- 
day,' folio sncundo, ubi agitur de Comitatu Somersetensis sub titulo ' Terre 
Regis' in libro supradicto ubi cotitinetur sic: — " R<'x tenet Cbedder. Rex 
Kdwardus tenuit. nunquam gildavit nec scitur quot hide sunt ibi. Terra est 



* Ratter traaaUtea tbe words qui 

Olastonie rcquiescit," by "who sought 
retirement at Qlastonbury,'* and subeti- 
tutCN Etheard for Edmund. Tb« pasMige 
refers to the ttlaco of iutem«nt<if King 
Edmund at fJlaslonbury. 

* Kuiter fftiicie« that the words *' ejus 
meriUs," refer to the Hsuth thnt ♦'de- 
servedly threatened*' the kiug ; whereas, 
they tsfer to the muits of the saint as 

TOU ZXUL 



tbo immsdiste oanss of Divine fnterpo* . 

sitioD. 

> Kuiter identi&ee this Cuttle's Ash 
with Cattle's Oak, near Frome. 

* Translated by Rutter " by royal char- 
ter.** We ahull hereafter eee reason to 
doubt whether any royal charter of inoor* 
por.\tioD issued bsiforo th« xeign oC f bilip 
and Mary. 

11 II 
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Tigiuti earrucate.' In dumuno sunt trcs carrueate et duo serri et aoas eoli- 

bertus et xvij villaui et xx Horilarii cum vij Cfirruoatis et vij gablatures red- 
deutca xvij solidos. In AUebrige trigiuta et duo burtxonsos rc-d* xx*' solido?. 
ibl duo Muliui red' xij solidos et vj deuarioa et iij piscai ic red' x miidos et xr 
acre prati. pastura j leuce longitadiiie et tantnindem latitudiue red'per aDanm 
xxj Hbras et ij deiuurio8 et obiluni de xx mora* uWa ij le . . . longitodine et 
dimidium latitudine. de hoc Manerio tenet Giso £pigcop[iit] HDiim mem- 
brum Whetmore, quod ipse tenuit do Refre Edwardo. pro eo coni|nitat 
Willielnius Vicecomed iu tinua Hcgis, xij libras uiutquoque anno. De ip^io 
Manerio est ablata diujidia rirgata terre que fait de douiinica tirma Regis 
Edwardi. Bobertaa de Otburguile tenet et iw denarioa valet Heo due 
Maneria SomertoQ et Gedder cum appendidiB auis reddebant firmam nnius 
noctis tempore Regis Saiicti Kdwaidi." 

Et sic Willielnius Rex et omnes succcASores sui UocTf''^ lia^niorunt 
dictam villam de Axebrigge cum Manerio de Cedder in propria doaiinio 
usque ad aonum quiutum Regis Johannis, quo anno idem Johanoes jRex 
eoneessit dictum Manerium de Cedder cum villa de Axebrig|;e et hundredia 
de Wyriterstoke et Cedder Hugoni Archidiacono Wetleuu pro xx libra 
8uU !i r aA tcrminoa MicbaeliB et Paache» at patet per quaodam eartam 
inde coufectam. 



This document has been translated with tolerable correctness bj the 

author of the *' Delineations of the North- Western Division of Somerset,'* 
already referred to. I hare noticed some inaccuraciesj in notes subjuiued 
to the text. 

It should seem to have been the principal object of the author of the 

above detached roll or documrat, to describe the state of the to\vti of 
Axbridge, and, incidentally, to propound an historical theory of tlie rise 
ai>d establihhnient of Saxon boroughs in England, which are here ascribed 
to the policy of providing the Icing with various places of occabiuuul resi- 
dence in diflS»fent parts of the realm, and with means of support out of his 
local reTenoea, or other contrihationa, white so resident. Such a tbeorjr 
eould onlj be strictly applicable to a royal burg near to, or containing, 
gotno demesne lamia of the crown. A Snxon *' burgus was not indeed 
necessarily a vill or town at nil ; hui A xlu i l^e has been far centuries both 
a burgus," iu the ordinary bcusc uf the term, and a vili or township. It 
baa been also called a ** manor,** In some earlj documents. It seems to 
have immemorially possessed something like a local goTernment in oonneo« 
tion with the immediate officers of the crown. 

That several successive Saxon kings possessed not only forestal rights 
and demesnes at Cheddar but also a palace, is clearly shown by severai 



* The syllable car' in the Domesday of the wood. Butter Boonis to 

has been extended in this (locufTien* into gnppoBed that the "mom" here tn^ ant 

*' can ucata," a liberty wUicU cau mrdy tiie iuclosed lands on the moor wliu h 

be al! u -v< il to atnoislator of that Survey. still exist by the name of movr-haya. 

This id nn error iu the transi rii;t near Uxbridgo. As to the precise iuijuirt 

from Domesday. Tbo woida in o/u, of the worda in ora, used iu coudectiuu 



should be substituted for mora* The with monej. Sir U. EUu t) work on 

.Bomebcliy nms thus "red. per antium day may be eonsulted for (he oniVCBt 

£20 et 2d 4 do 20 iu ora,'' and then pro- opiaious. 
cesds to spedfy the length and breadth 
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cliflrters, of which tlie tenor is still oxtant. These will he fouTul in Kemh]e*8 
Diplomata : one of Edmund, a.D. 941, speaks of *' viliaiu qui celchri .Tt 
Ceodre " [dicilur ?] (vol. v. p. 270) ; one of Eadwig, a.d. 9r>G, mentions 
tho " palatio regis iu Ceodre" (vol. ii. p. 322); another of Eudgar. A..D. 978, 
is dated thus — ■* MtA est pascalt sollempnitste sede regsli mi Ceodre '* 
(rid. iii. pp. 136, 137). The ahove are olso found in Thorpe's Diploma- 
tnrium, etc. (pp. . 236, 487). Mr. Thorpe indeed thinks there was 
also a convent or nbii y at Chcddnr, but on grounds which hardljr seem to 
me strong enough to warraai the conjecture. 

That there was for many eenturies an intimate relation between the 
manor of Cheddar and the town of Axbridge* and that tho title to both was 
long identical, is certain. Both are mentioned under the title of " terra 
roq;is " in the Dome^chiy Survey, and they are so deacrihed in it nn to 
indicate that they Uotlt appoituiued to the single head of Cheddar in 
the Survey ; nor is there any inconsistency in supposing that the Till was 
parcel of the roysl demesne of Cheddar. TMs eonneetion is still more 
apparent in the Exeter Domesday. The palatial residence may have been 
situate withiu the limits of the onrinit hurgns. Tho Survey shows that 
Wedmore was formerly ali^o a rueiniier of the same tuanor, but had been 
dismembered in favour of the See of Bath. 

Both the manor and town were alienated hj the crown in the reign 
of John, and eventually the lordships were united in the above See, and 
continued to be so until they were reconveyed to the crown after the 
Rt formntion, and thonco passed iuto private hands. 

To wluit extent tiie nglits, pubhe and private, Tvithin tlie town wcro 
afiected by these successive alienations, or by the operation of the several 
charters afterwards granted to the ioiwn, I am not in a condition to say ; 
nor indeed do the inhabitants seem to have any clear ideas on that matter 
themselves, so far as I can learn. 

The successive alienations immediately after the prant of King John in 
the fifth year of his rci^jn arc set forth in tho several charters printed by 
Hearne in the Iliatory of Glaston by Adam de Domerham ; in the printed 
charter rolls (p. 129) ; and in the printed hundred rolls (vol. i. p. 126, ete.). 

Though Collinson and Ruttcr both refer to other supposed incorporations 
of an earlier dnto, the first charter known to mo in rclzition to Axbridge 
entitled to tlmt <]c.si;riiaiioii is that of 3 4 Piiil. and Mary (part iii. of the 
roll of that year). 'J'iie recital iu this charter distinctly asserts that it had 
been aburgus time out of mind, with thirty-two burgesses, of whom fourteen 
of the ciders were called ''sokmanni, sire wardmen," or "aldremanni"? 
that of these one was niintially chosen to be ** propositus " or *' prefectus,'* 
commonlv rnlled *• rorte-rceve," fif woll as a bailiff, two constables, and 
Other olhciarii," neee^snry for the government of the borough, subject to 
a rent or payment of QOs. 2^J. The charter then proceeds to incorporate 
the town, professedly for the first time, under the title of mayor and buiw 
gesses of the borough and viW of Axbridge. 

This charter was conBrmcd by a long one of 41 Eliz., now considered to 
be the governing charter (part v. of tho patent roil of that year), and again 
by another oi 2i James 1. (part viii. of the roll). 

I think it improbable that there was any earlier incorporation. The 
recital of the first above mentioned is at variance with the supposition. 
The Axbridge document al the bead of this paper refers, indeed, to the 
name of *' mayor " as being used ** per sUtutum regale " instead of port* 
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reeve, at the time of the writing of tlmt document. But •'stntutum regale" 
is not usually descriptive of a charter amoug inatruments of that date. 
The town WM, in fact, wb«i manj «f our MciMit borongbt originallj were* 
a Txtrongh bj pfoicriptioii with forms of goTenimeni sanetioned by long 
usage, and perhaps obscorsly indicated in the I>onesday Surrey by the 
•* thirty-lwo burgensea " there specified. Collinson cites the Pipe roll of 
14 lien. II. as proof of government by a portreeve at that time. Puyinent 
is there recorded of "auxilia," or aids, by two persoits there named, aud 
by tbe ** c«teri hominei earn oommum villn but tbis entry is too 
general and loose to show tbe exact form of rule wltbin tbe borough. The 
introductory part of the above charter of Phil, and Mary is, however, deci- 
sive, and confirms tbe general statement contwned in the Axbridge docu- 
ment above transcribed. 

The earlier grants found in the corporation muniments relate to the 
grants of Cheddar and Azbridge, tmnp. 5 John, and of franobises eooneoted 
>vith tlictn ; among which are those of 11 Hon. III., 12 Hen. and 
23 Hen. ami 7 Edw. I., in the printed charter- rolls. 

It is singular that the very learned Madox should have quoted A.xl>ri<l'4e 
as an instance of an unincorpurated vill impleaded by the general name of 
" homines bnrgi do Axebridge " in tbe Exchequer, temp, Gharies L (Firma 
Borgi, p. 84). 

It is probable that tbe difficulty and risk attendant on boroughs which 
h(\(\ to rely on a title by prescripf !0!i, suggc&tod the nppticotiou to the 
crown fur a formal charter of ineor|>oi ution in the sixteenth century. 

During the reign of Ileury VI. and his immediate successors occur 
many decisions, reported in the Year-books* respecting the form and effeet 
of incorporations ; and about that time the law may be said to have been ill 
the course and progress of adopting more <lefiiiite ideas on the suhjcct, not 
entirely matured until the times illustrated by the decisions reported hy Lord 
C. J. Coke. I think tiiat formal municipal incorporations will be found to 
be rare until the fifteenth century. Charters of franchises granted to 
persons, and to bodies of persons supposed and assumed to be already 
competent to accept them, are common enough. 

It is observable that three other ** cedcrs " or •* cedras," besides that in 
the crown, are named in Domesday. These are mentioned hy Collinson, and 
tile devolution pointed out by him (vol. iii. p. 661 etseq.). From his btato- 
ment I should infer that there are still sueli Tostiges of mntusl eonneeftion 
between these and the crown minor of ** Cheddar Episcopi as to prove 
that they were probably sub-manors detached by subinfeudation, alienation, 
or descent, from great royal manor. The grant by John shows that the 
manor also gave its name to a distinct hundred at that time, wliich has 
since become merged in that of Winterstoke. 

The records cited in Domerham's History (toI. i. p. 194} sbov that there 
was an ancient forest on the Mendip hills ; that the forest had been unduly 
extended by Hen. II. over many adjacent pari«bca and places, which were 
after^vnrds disatforostcd hy a peranihnlntioii in the reign of Edw, I, The 
bomiUuries before a n i after perambulation are all specified in the record by 
that writer. Axbri l^c and its " mooi^heighes " were, it seems, left within 
the forest limits. 

Some of the biographers of Dunstan seem to hare supposed that the 
forest in which the Mendip hunt occurred was so called from cedar trees 
in it, and they therefore lay the scene of it in the ** Mous cedrorum." 
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Sucli arc the observations which I have to offer on the Axhridge docu- 
ment, 80 far as regards its secular clmracter. On the incident of tlie 
hunting on Mendip by Edmund, I am tempted to add a further comment. 

The story has been lately referred to by an ingenious eovrespondeiit of 
the "Gentleman's Magasino/* N.S., Nov., 1866, who has lately had an 
opportunity of comparing the narrative which he found current on the spot, 
T^ith the earliest kno^vn biographical memoir of St. Dutistan foQod in tho 
Cotton Library, C li'r)[i;itra B. 13, in the British Museum. 

He speaks of it as a tradition still familiar " among a poor and ignorant 
peasantry, who know nothing about history, bat have simply told their 
ohildron what their fathers had before told them," and bo refers to it as ft 
story that must have been ** handed down from gen^tion to generaUou 
for nearly 100(1 years " amoncj those peasantry. 

1 presume that the writer refers to the ca&e of pure ** tradition," pro- 
perly so called, and not to " history " or tcritten tradition, which he 
pointedly distinguishes from oral tradition, as being perhaps the work of 
** biassed anil prejudieed " penmen. 

I am inclinrd to Biippose that the autlior was not aware how tk^tit ho 
was, during his stay in that pleasant country, to an efficient dociniK iitary 
reminiscence of the old story still extant in the keeping of the mayor and 
bnigesses of Axhridgc, from which the peasantry might easily re/r^th their 
memories through the medium of their more intelligent neighbours, or of 
the common printed guide-books of that part of Somerset. 

Without impeaching universally all oral reports or tradition I must avow 
that I can assign no value to them unless ai companicd hy other extrinsic 
circumstances which make it reasonable to believe them. If D. states a fact 
whieh he heard from his father A., it is a condition of credibility that A. 
should haTO been a witness of it, or, at least, have been in a position to 
make his own personal knowledge of it highly probable. Witliout this 
condition the statement of B. is no more than idle gossip — a mere rumour 
— tarn ficti pravique tenaz, quam nuncia veri." Wliere the statement is 
to pass through a succession of persons, fathers and sons, the value becomes 
less at every stage, for it soon becomes impossible to verify the relatire 
position of each successive declarant,- or bls means of knowledge. In 
short, any<^ne w!io hns liad on!iiiary experience of the various oourees of 
error, misconception, and misstatement (apart from intent i nal falsehood) 
must see that every step in the devolution uf a mere oral narrative makes 
the attainment of truth more difficult. In fact, it becomes impottible to 
say whether it he, or be not, a real case of tradition at all ; that is, of oral 
devolution through successive gcnerati^ms from the first happening of the 
event or fact down to the ]n«t hearer or recipieiit of the tale. We do not, 
and cannot, know whether tacts have not boon varied, or tampered witii, in 
the series ; for there are prejudiced and loose talkers as well as prejudiced 
teritert. and rather more of the former than of the latter class. 

In cases where there eitst no written records, — as in a newly-discovered 
i^lrtnd wlierc nnbnrly can write, — oral tradition is all we can have to trust to ; 
and we may be sure that, in such a state of things, the traditions will be 
sufficiently absurd to deserve no reliance at all. 

Siitory stands on a veiy diffbrent footing. We have to exercise our 
judgment not on oral reports but on the written reports and statements of 
persons primd facie being what, on the face of their written relations, they 
purport to be, whether it be Tacitus, or Ciesar, or Orosius, or the contem* 
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porary biographers of Dun !*t an liim self in ci '^rrnni mmmstic lihrarics. who 
attest — 1 will not say a miracle or providcntiul uiterpostition in the case of 
Bdnifind (as to whieh I evpreM no opinion)— but, at all events, his ''hair* 
breadth escape in the im mi nont deadly breach "at Cheddar. 

In the discrimination of such venerable records, whicl) have been preserved 
with iinqn^«tioned authority for 1000 or 2000 years and upwards, there ma/ 
no doubt be room for criticism or scepticism, but the fact of authorship is 
substantially unimpeached, and we assume, witli con6dcnco, that the writings 
are the genuine productions of those who had fair historical means of 
asettiaining the events recorded by them. With this we are content; and 
1VO do Tint Pcrl: to oonfirm tlicir Btatcnients hy nFcertaining wlmt rumours 
are current nniong tlio peasantry of Kunie or l<iorth Somerset, or at the 
head-quarters of the Abbots of Glastonbury. 

The invaluable coUeetion of US. historical materials for history by mj 
friend, Mr. Hardy, shows that some thirty or more bio(Bfraphtcal memotrs, 
of various dates, beginning with one nearly contemporajicou<^, liave com- 
mcmornN'd the prominent events of the active life and labours of r)unstan. 
He left behind him a memory that has ni:uie a lasting iniprci^.*ion on the 
Iiistory of the Anglo-Saxon race in this country, and the inevitable conse- 
quence was that he became decorated with posthumous tales and figments, 
as to some of which we may Tcnture to be Incredulous. Wo may he sure 
that tlie local flergy, regular and ecculnr, of the Middle Ages (the sole 
purveyors of history in those days) would be well disposed to ciiculate a 
knowledge of so sensational a catastrophe as the perilous chase at Ched- 
dar and the merita of so venerable * name as that of St. Dnnstan. Tei 
knowledge so obtained from them by an unlearned laity would no more 
constitute oral tradition, than the knowledge that a schoolboy acquires 
from a villfi^o normal teacher of the story of King Canute, and his unsuc- 
cesfiful attempt to control the Atlantic tido ou the shore of Southampton 
Water some 800 years ngo. 

Still more easily might such a modicum of local history be attained where 
there has existed, as in the present ca!«e. for about 450 years, among the 
public documents of a town close at hand, a plain narrative of so remark- 
able a local incident. The story must by this time have become as familiar 
on the Mendips, as the encounter of the same eminent personage with the 
intrusive demon, who visited him in his laboratory at Glastonbury; and this 
without resorting to the theory of an unbroken oral tradition extending 
from the actual occurrence of tliis afifair of the rcd>hot forceps down to the 
propont fiine. Local guides and handbooks in later times have brouErht 
home the kuowlcdgc of King Edmund's peril even to the troglodite dwellers 
in the caves of Cheddar and Wokey, who no doubt duly retail it, together 
with the pinks and potato sttmes of that district, to all curious visitors of 
those beautiful mountains. 
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The Makqdis Oamdbn, KG., Preiident, ia the Cbeir« 

A MEMOIR, by the late Mr. Joseph Hel.lam, F.S.A., of Rojston, wrns 
read, describing the course of the leeiihilde Street, and vesligoa of early 
occupation iu the district adjaceut to the autliur'a residence. Thoso 
remains have been for manj years the object of Jut eareful ezplorationa* 
He laid before the meeting a map in which the reaulta of hit reBearchea 
were fully detailed. 

Tiie Institute Irn3 to regret the sudden decease of a valued friend of the 
Society, which took place not umny days after this, a long-promised com* 
manicatioQ, was recetred, Mr. Beldam had for some years shown a very 
e(»i}ial interest in the welfare of the Institute, of which he was an early 
xueniber. 

Mr. J. TT. Parker gave a discourse on the Pn'miiivc Fortifications of 
Rnine, He pointed out that there are traces of curly defences on each of 
tlio liills, cuntiisting cliiedy of the scarped clitfci on ail ^ides of them ; each 
bill has been originally a separate fortress, and, in each esse, below the 
scarped cliff, is the slope called in Rome and iu Aricia, but nowhere else, 
the pomoerium ; a local name fur this part of the fortifications ; it perplexed 
the writers even of the time of the Empire. At the foot of the blope was 
the outer wall, the agger or finis; beyond that the /oMa, and at the 
bottom of the fossa was usually the via. These two arc so constantly 
nnited that the term wa-fiuta is proposed to distinguish them. From 
many passapres in classical authors it is evident that the original settlement 
y^ti% on tlie Pulatine, and that this was surrounded by cliff, slope nm\ foss, 
from the bc;;inniiiir ; tlie foss marked out by the pluugh witli oxen was one 
of the earliest incidents iu the history of Rome. To this original city on 
the Palatine the Capitol was speedily added as the arx or citadel, more 
strongly fortiBed than the rest, as wsa usual ; in this ease it was a natural 
rock, which none of the other hills were I this was called the Tarpeian 
Rock ; all the other hills had the cliffy scarped, that is, cut by the hand of 
nifin, fiTid tho orvrth must always imvc been supported in a vertical posi:ion 
by urLiiicial mcuu:», originoily by boarding, and, as the boards decayed, by 
Stone walls. There are remains of walls of the time of the Kings of Borne 
on each of the Seven Hills, and in other parts there are walls of the times 
of the Republic and of the Emperors, sometimes built upon or against tbo 
walls of the Kings. The roads at the low level at the hnttom of ihefostw^ 
called covered ways, became the streets ot the city, and their level was uot 
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changed until the time of the Empire, vrlxcn the alteration Uei^an for con- 
venieDce, and hofl heen progressing ever since. The luarket-pUces or ftrim 
were at the same Iwrel w tiieae originel itreett. All eariy eitiee eonriat of 
three parte, the arx or eitadel, the town, and the pastine-gnrand. In 

Kome accordingly there were originally the Capitol as the arx, the Palatine 
or town, and the Avcntinc or pasture-ground. The arx had a triple line 
of fortification, the town had a double line, and the pasture-ground a single 
line only. For this reason there was no 'p<mar\um to the Avcutine, 
beoatue there was no outer wall; the fmnrnvtm signifying the jpo«^ 
murtim. The Aveatine had no ^ovMxrium untU the time of the Emperor 
Clauflins, who on enlarging the city added nn outer wall in tliat p:irt. 
The Seven Hills were eunibined into one city by the later kings, especially 
by Servius Tullius, who built a great agger, more than a mile long, on the 
eastern side of the eitj» where the slope was too gndnsl to aimut of a 
searped cliff. lo other parts he only strengthened the-eliffs, and connected 
the hilU together by short aggers with gates. An agger is defined by 
Vnrro as a great bank of earth with a wall In ihc middle of it. Tlio great 
anger of Servius Tullius lias in recent times been cut throuj^h hy the rail- 
ruadj aud the sections agree exactly with the description of Vurru. Servius 
also added an outer agger or finu, parallel to the eUfs, aU nmnd the eity 
except at the Aventine. Between his great agger and the smaller one or 
JiniSf is the pomoerium, with a wide and deep fos9. The outer agger was 
not more tlian ten to twenty feet high ; upon this outer agger the wall of 
Aurelian, a hundred feet high, was afterwards built. The enlargement 
and new fortifications of the citv were begun by Sulla and continued by the 
early Emperors, but their enclosure was an agger only nntil the time of 
Aurelian, when the high wall was added on the whole extent. The change 
from the low wall or agger to the high wall was made in the third century; 
the gateway fortresses of Honorius were added in the fourth. The rhani-e 
in the height of the walls was caused by a change in the mode ol aunck 
and defence* and the introduction of " hourds/' or wooden galleries, high 
from the ground for better defence. An hourd continues in use on a tower 
in the Transtevere, a very rare example. The holes for the hourd, called 
put-lonr-])olos, may be seen all round Rome in the upper parts of the wn)!s 
and towers. These galleries or hourds were sometimes carried on corhels 
of stone or marble, a series of which remain on the front of a house incor- 
porated in the wall of the city, near the Porta S. Lorenao. In other places, 
as on part of the Proitorian Camp, the corbels have been ent oC 

To understand early fortifications, it is necessary to know the mode of 
attack and defence in use at the period when they were built. The best 
infonnatioa is to be found in M. Viollet le Due's Dictionary of Military 
Architecture, one of the most valuable arcb&iological works of our day ; be 
shows the great use that was made of timber in all early fortificatioiiSt 
both alone and in constructing towers on stone walls. 

The detached hills in the neighbourhood of the city were occupied as 
detached forts, connected with the city by a covered way or via-/ossa, but 
not made part of the city. The Janiculum, the Vatican, the Pincian, the 
Sessorinm, the Lateran, were all detached forts of this description ; there 
were also several others which may be traced by their fossee. There were 
similar detached forte round the Etruscan cities, where the sttoation pio- 
vided hills for the purpose, such as the Insula at Veii. 

The banks of the Tiber were also fortified ; at first only the short piece 
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between the Aventino and tTic Capitol, called the Pulchnnn Liffu9, pnrt of 
fvhicli, of the time of the Kings, remains ; this was continued wiion the 
foriificationB were eularged, northwards by Sulla, southwards by Claudius. 
In and behind parts of the Pulehrwn tiuui are the foar mouths of the 
great Cloaca ; that of the Cloaca Maxima was the southernmost, thrOQgh 
which the Acqtia Crabra still runs ; it is in the style of the Kings, con- 
structed of large stones not cut bj the saw, and without cement. Another, 
more northward, is of the time of Camillus after the capture of Veil, and 
quite of Etruscan character. Nearly opposite to it there are some remark- 
able huge corbels for earrjing an iron chain across the river ; they are 
eanred in the form of lions* beads, and are of late Etruscan character. 
These are often under water, and had not been obserred until aocidentaUy 
discovered by Mr. Parker. 

The memoir was illustrated by an archeeological plan of Rome and by 
a number of photographs of the objects menttoned. The great point which 
Mr. Parker sought to bring out was that these early remains confirm in a 
remarkable manner Uie early history of Rome, according to the First Book 
of Liry, which Rome writers regard as a myth. The earliest fortifications 
of Rome are evidently copied from those of AlbaLonga; there is a remark- 
able reservoir for water on the Palatine, in a cave on the rock, which con- 
tinued to be used in the time of the BepuUiCt as shown by eiisting walls 
of both periods. This same reserroir resembles one at Alba Iionga; 
similar reserroirs In caves hare not been obsr^rved elsewhere. 

Mr. John Grebn Waller, to whose artistic skill and minute invcstigatioii 
we are indebted for the admirable series of reproductions, on a reduced 
scale, of the most remarkable Sepulchral Brassee that eiist in England* 
communicated the following acoount of an unique memorial in Kent, visited 
by the members of the Institute on occasion of the annual hieeting at . 
Kochester in 1863, as related in this Journal, vol. ix., p. 407. 

** 1 send, hy the courtesy of Mr. F. C. Brooke, a drawing of the inscrip- 
tion on Cowling Castle recently made by me. It is as nearly as possible 
a fae-simile of its present state, no published transcript nor drawing of it 
being precisely aocnrate. As far as I am aware, the interesting character 
of this relic as a piece of vrorknianfliip is not penorally known. Indeed it 
would be impossible that it bIiouUI be unless it had been closely examined. 
In the autumn of lb64, by the kindness of Mr. Murton, the present tenant 
of the Castle, ladders were procured by means of whi<m myself and 
Mr. Roach Smith, who aeoompanied me, were enabled to give it a minute 
inspection, and also to take such rubbings from it as the corrosion and 
nature of the mrfnco permitted. From tho^e flio drawing exhibited has 
been made, and it has afterwards been caietully collateii upon the ppot. 
The inscribed plate proves to be a very fine specimen of eoameleii work, 
|)erha{Mi an unique eiample of such work used in the open air. It would be 
impossible to exceed the beauty of the ezeeutton, and the amount of 
manipulation spent upon it for the purpose of receiving the enameling is 
quite marvoUnii!?, and can only be understood by actual inspection. To 
those who kuow this interesting work it would be unnecessary to Hay that 
it represents a parchment deed with its appendent seal. The material is 
copper, and the inifnriptilon eonusts of tweWe plates, each line consisting of 
three, the rest of the work being completed in about two pieces. The 
white enamel h ^till in fair preservation, Rtui the colors, both of the shield 
of arms and of the cordott by which it is attached, which are the heraldic 

YOL. XJLUl. H N 
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colors of the arms of CnMi:\in» red and black, tiro generally pic-rrred, 
tliougU io a state of coiTO&iou aad decaj. But tho ground of the oruament 
snraiid the tliiiid thows no color Ihst Ota h% aiMO ont II k ontirel/ 
decayed. The ohoTron of the arma thowed traoot of gilding, but Torj 
faintly, yet tho preservation of the surface of this part oT the metal is no 
doubt due to the fact of it having been gilded. The only part lost is one 
of the tassels of the cordon, and that was gone at the time thai Gough 
published his Sepulchral Monuments* a« his engraving is without it. 
When we oooiider the Tieinitudee of time end eiretmuteiicet, H it rather 
a matter of wonder that lo interfitiDg a relic should heve escaped with to 
little Injury to the present time. Some of the plates of tho inscription, 
however, were lost a few rears ago, and afterwards discovered in cleaning 
out the moat ; these were laudably refized in their places. Unfortunately, 
owing lo the ignoranoe of thoee who refized then, the mode employed ie 
now worhiog more misobief then the peal five eentoriee, end inewwi the 
eertain destruction of the work at no Tory dUttBt date. The loose plalee 
were fixed with iron nails, nnd tho consequence tlint, owinir to a well- 
known law, a galvanic aclinti is s^t up, by which bnth metals are boirjg 
gruiiuaily destroyed, one rapidly, the other slowly. The effect of this is 
Tory visible, wA only around the orifieee throuifh whteh the neile ere plaeedy 
hut it is evident from the green etain of the stone immediately heneath the 
plate that corrosion is going on rapidly behind. The plate has at some 
time or other received injuries that appear to have been done out of mere 
wantonness. This is faintly indicated in the drawmg, and seems to me to 
have been effected by the discharge of fowling-pieces against it. It is to be 
hoped thel this will never egein oeenr, hoi II ia e reeion, amongst many 
Otners, that renders it advisable to employ some means for preserving the 
work frotn tlie < fTccts of the weather and other cnfualties. One thinn^ at 
least if i cfjuired, and that is to withdraw tliu iron nails and substitute copper 
ones, but it is a question for consideration whether some means should not 
he taken for the belter eoneervation of thia work m tUu* Snoh a pkn I 
have constderedt and believe to be praetioable. 
*• The inaeription mna thus 

l^noufafftb tir«t brtf) fftfrttl be 
tJTljat i am miQ in fjtip of tf)f nmtic 
Sn taioto gng of "^ t^t ttgng 
C^sa fa chattel aidfe femtiuamng* 

*' Beneath arc tho arms of Cobham appended a? a seal, viz., guhs on a 
chevron or three lions rampant sable* Tho inscribed portion measures 32 
inches by 14 inehea ; the diameter of tlie seal is inchea* 

John, third Lord 4^ Cobham, who erected dowlmg Castle, having 
obtained the Jicenae lo crenellate in 1380, ia aaid to have placed this 
inscription upon (be gateway in order to disarm the jealousy of tho court 
aroused by its strength. There is great probability that this tradition is 
correct. lie was during tho greater part of his life an opponent of the 
eonrt faction of Richard IL, and waa one of the insurgent lorda who held 
a meeting at Ilaringhay Park, near Homscy, in 1387, i r which he was 
afterwards banished and had his estates seized by the King, and which 
were nut restored until the accession of Henry IV, 

** It is to be hoped, therefore, that a relic of so much interest will not 
be allowed to fall into any furtjier decay." 
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Bt the ReT. Gregory Rhodes. — A remarkable Greek gem, an intaglio 
on jacinth, the bead of Sappho. U wm formerly in the Meertena^ 
Sehoafbaiwan eoUeetion; and u noAieod hj Mr. King (Antique Geo»» 
p. 160) as ihe bmnI nndnnt intaglio bead that bad oome under liis notice. 

The head is crownof! with myrtle, and described as much in tlie Egyptiaa 
manner, and resetnbiing the types of the earlier coins of the E<:^ean hinnda. 
Portrait heads, Mr. Rhodes observed, and eren the heads of divuaiies, 
Mver ooenr on the most aneient gems ; it waa only ft ihort time before tbe 
art attuned its maturity that the engrarers attempted heads, poeaibly about 
400 B.C. This head, hovrever, is evidently of an earlier age and might 
have been executed a century or more previous to that period ; it micht 
therefore have b^en engraved during the life-time of bappho, or shorUy 
after. 

By Sir J. Olakii-Jbiitoisb, Bark, M.P^A denarius of tbe Bmperoff 
Domitian, in fine preservation, found in Hampebire near Sir Jerroise'a 

residence, Idsworth Park. 

By the Earl of Dunravex, F.S.A. — Three ?ilvor dishes, found near the 
Abbey uf Fore, CO. Westmeath, at a depth ot seven feot. They are in 
possession of Dr. Stokea, of Doblin. Canon Roek stated bia opinion thai 
they had been destined for domestic uses, and may be regarded as of Irisb 
workmanship, date about 1200. The Abbey of Fore, Fourro or Favory was 
founded by Walter de Lacy in 1209» for Benedictine monlu from tbe Abbey 
of St. Taurin, in Normandy. 

By Mr. Dodd. — Two MSS., dato fourteeuih century ; the Holy Scripturea 
nod tbe New Testament. 

By the Rev. BdwOT JaRVis. — Two curious pieces of mediaeval iron- 
work, of unknown use. Ono of them, found near llackthornr', Lincfilusliire, 
consists of two leaf-siiaped pieces of metal, the edges of which are jagged 
or serrated like those of a leaf ; the ends that resemble the stalks are 
leeurred, forming loops by wbieb tbe two objects are Enked together. Tbe 
.pomt of eaeb leaf-like piece is bent baekwanis and serves as a catch for a 
flat spring of metal, somewhat resembling the acus of a fibula. The length 
of the two portions when extended is eight inchea. Tlio otlier, obtained in 
Italy, is of liiore solid work, and consists of three tortuous links, with 
serrated edges, looped together ; two small rings are appended at one end, 
and one at tbe other. Tbe whole measures inebes in length. Tbe 
workmanship is skilful ; this singular object recalls tho fashion of certain 
decorated chains by whicli a lamp or the like is occasionally seen suspended 
in the South of ]*^uro])e. It was probably destined for some such use in a 
church or mediteval liouse. 

Bj Mr. OoTAvros Moboan, M.P.— A Dutch silver prise-whip, given by 
a socie^ for tbe best horse, at some Bacing-meeting in 1798. It meaanres 
4 feet in length, and resembles in fashion a civic mace rather than a whip; 
at the lower end there is a bro;\J knob or boss, on wliich tVicre is an 

insciiptioa a.H follows, being trnrjslatL'd " This whip i^^ jiru^onted to the 

owner of the best iiace-horse at the House of Ca&teiiuu luitert Schatten- 
burg, in the Green Meadows near Groningen, tbe 20 Aug. 1798." — ^Tbe 
stem, which gradually diminishes in thickness towards its upper extremity, 
is divided into four joints by smaller knops ; the foundation seems to be a 
rod of whalebone covered with black TeiTct^ and this is encased between 
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the knops in picrced-work of silver repousse, with figures of the Cardinal 
Virtues aud like devieeti in elegant scroll patterns and foliage. At tha 
upper iaind smaller extiemity there is tk ring to irbich donbtleas a thong was 

attached. 

By Col. Tempest. — A Portrait, formerly in possession of Sir Richard 
Phillips, and, as stated, mentioned in one of iiis works. It has been 
engraved as the portrait of Chaucer, but it is questionable whether it can 
he recognised as representing the author of the Canterbury Tales. 
. By Mr. J. J; Bc^EWi. — large copper ecnn, supposed to he a Swedish 
dalar, found in a crevice in the inner walls q£ a building at Carminow 
Barton, Cornwall, lately demolished. It measures about 1| inch in 
diameter ; on one side is an escutcheon charged with a lion rampant, and 
enaigned with an arciied crown. Above ai-e the initials G.&.S., and in the 
field the nwnerals 16 — 84. On the rererse are two arrows in saltire with 
a crown in chief (? Dalecarlia); in the field — or.8:h; Mr. Rogers soggests 
that the coin may have been brought to the Western shores by some 
sailor; Canninow, moreover, was a great resort of 8nim?L'"lers, and he found 
three well-contrived vaulted hiding-places under the lioors of the various 
hnildiDgs there, each capable of holding 50 to 100 kegs. It may deserve 
so^e that Jn excsTations for a new vestry at Bovey Trai^, Devon, in 
IBlSp several copper dollars, supposed to be Swedish* were found, which 
appeared to have been deposited In the linn<Js of a corpse of large stature 
interred on tiie Nortli-Kuat side of the cliurch. The specimen described 
(Gen. Mag. May, 18G0, p. 420} bore, on one side, the arrows and crown, 
as above described, with the nnmend 5 and OB, an ore being, as tiiere 
stated, "an imaginary coin in Sweden. This pi^ is inscribed konbta nova 
CYPHE DALAREN. IGXLY, and bears the name Christiana, with the arms of 
Sweden crowned. Tt was suggested tliat on Jan. 9, T^4G, eertain Royalists 
under Lord SVcntworth stationed at Uuvey Tracy were surprised by the 
Parliamentarians and defeated ; at that time, as is well known, hquiq 
Midlers fiiom the North of Europe were attached to the hing*s fcfoes. 

^ An Oro is tho liundre<^tli part of a hibiticHi; published by Bdl SOd Dkldyj 
Rikiidaler. , 8oe Mr. Yatea' useful cata- 1862. 
legos lit cmzwt coiii% Jntsmslioiud Ss< 
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ABCHITECTIIRAL HISTOBT OF GLASTONBUET ABBEY. By the 
Rev. RoBEKT Willis, M.A., F.R S. Read at the Annual Mectiug of 
the Arobaeologioal Institute at Dorchester, Augitst 4, 1806, Cambrid|(e; 
Deighton and^ell. London: Bell and Daldy. 1866. 

The Arebffiological world has often found occnBioa to thank Pro- 
feesor WiiUs for coniinuiug the series of aichitecturui hiHtoriee of our catbe* 
drals and eonTentual cfaurahet. The lot has fallen latl upon Glastonbnrj. 
Of course, by thia tune we all know what to expeet from the learned Pro- 
fessor, and what not to expect. 

Thus any student who might be desirous of learning all about the door- 
ways of St. Joseph's chapel in the Abbey under consideration, would be 
disappointed if he expected to find any notice either of the iconography, or 
the way of arranging the figorea with regard to the plaee or the effeeta of 
light and shade ; but, on the other hand, the student of architecture in 
a scientafically nrcb geological point of view will find Itnotty points as to 
dates of erection, rebuilding, ^c. most cleverly and satisfactorily unra- 
Telled. For Professor Willis in nut the man to view architecture as if it 
were inbject to the aame laws as geology, and to belioTO that the lowest 
part of a building must of necessity he the oldest* On the contrary, he 
subjects both the actual edifices, or rather their remains, as well as tho 
statement"? of contemporary writers, to the strictest investigation, and tho 
results not uufrequeutly overthrow the commonly received views of the 
subiect. Thus it was generally believed, up to the time of Professor 
IViflis's investigations at Glastonbury, tiiat the erypt of the chapel of St. 
Joseph was at least contemporary with the parts above ground, and, in the 
words of an eminent antiquary, " naturally the most anticnt part built 
differs from the ^superstructure only so much as the subterranean j^t 
usually does from the upper part." 

Now the present book telb ns that lo fiur from mbh being the ease, this 
crypt is clearly, from its arehiteetnrat features, of fifteenth century work> 
and not only of fifteenth century work, but of two distinct periods. It was 
probably constructed to afford increased meana of burial in consequence, as 
the author tells us, of the revival of the traditioii of St. Joseph m the 14th 
century. 

The history of the ehapel itself may be told in a few words. In the year 

63, according to tlie legends, St Philip sent twelve of his disciples, with 
Joseph of Arimathea at their head, to convert the Britons. They settled 
in Glastonbury, and, in accordance with an admonition of the archangel, St. 
Gabriel, erected a chapel of wattled rods in honour of the Virgin. It is 
this ehapel that our author proves to have occupied the site of that now so 
well known as that dedicated to St. Joseph. In the old aecoonta it is 
known as the **Tetusta ecclesia.'* In the eighth century there were no less 
thnn fonr ««<*parate chapels or churches on the spot, one of which the old 
wicker church, stood at the west of all the others, and the "major 
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eccIesU** of EangliiAil the ettt of all the others, the whole forming a group 
of ehurehee neeny as ve find in Ireland or in Greeee. 

At the time of the Conquest these churches bad heen redooed to two» 

Tiz., the rcrh:sia tetn^^a nm! tlie ecclesia major. The NormanB, as U!^ua]* 
erected a new e'lifice. ^vl,n'll ivas hurut, togctlier witli i)}f^ fcchsia retusta. In 
1184. It was thcxi lebuiii ut tiio cj^peuse of the kiug, tiiu abbe^ being at 
that time m his hands. 

Chapter II. of the work under consideration is occupied with the proofs of 
the " identity of St. Josepli's cliapcl witli the site of the wicker church and 
the lady chapel of the abbey," and gives us the authority for the Ien;cnd 
of St. Joseph heing burned at Glastonbury, wliich legend, it appears, was 
Tery coldly received by William of Malmsbury, who only mentions St. 
Joaeph*e name onoe, and ereu then in a very slight manner* Hew- 
ever, in the middle of the fourteenth oenturj the belief in bis burial in the 
cemetery appears to have been revived, and John of Glaston, at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, spares no pains to establish it. Our author 
has, however, forgotten to remark the very import&ut place which St. 
Joseph of Arimathen oeenpiea in the romance of the St. Grael-Hk romance 
which M. Villomarqu^ baa traced to a Pagan source, and which, with otbeis 
of the same family, were revived and Christianised in after centuries. 

Chapter III. is dedicated to the documentary })iRtnrj of the great 
church from 1182 down to the suppression of the mouaatery; and Chapter 
IV. to " its structural history and description." In Chapter V. tlie descrip- 
tion and biatory ef St. JosepVa chapel ia ieenmed, aod a most mionle 
account is gtTen — ^firstly, of the structural peenliarities, and, secondly, of 
the various changes which it undorwcnt suhseqnent to its erection in 1184. 
As the old chroniclers tell us, it was built of squared stones of the most 
beautiful work, and no possible ornament omitted. As the Professor 
remarks, no zigzag work oeoors in the eontemporary roond church of the 
Temple in London, and the mouldings of the latter also hebng to a school 
of masons different htm tbose of Glastonbury. The difierence of contem- 
porary scliools of arrhitcoture in England is a most curious Ruljject, and has 
hitherto been but liulc investigated. It is much to be lirjied that ?omo 
competent architectural antii^uary would take it up aud work it out 
thoroughly. 

At page 50 we have an elaborate description of the common difficult/, 
which every architect undergoes when planning a LuiKling with vaulting 
inside and buttresses outside. The architect of St. Joseph *s chapel got 
over it by saoriticing the outside piers. In the interior elevation all the 
serrices are equal, and a window comes in the middle of eadi; but if we 
look on the plan, we shall find that th^ vanltiog shafts do not agree with 
the centres of the buttresses, and that the windows come most irregularly in 
the spaces between these buttroP'*f^«, Tn process of time it was consi U rcr! 
desirable to connect the two ciiurehcs, which were only 50 feet uj ait, 
by means of a gable porch, aud accordingly we have a very beauuiui 
Early English piece of work for that purposcb It had two doors. North and 
South, and a flight of steps up to tlic entrance of theobnrch. As it rendered 
the East windows of the chapel useless, an arch was cut in the East wall 
and a <lorjie placod ^>etween its jambs. The chnpel thus received an 
increase of light from the gables. In jdate 7 a section of this part of ihe 
building is given, showing how the Eaily EuglisU masons used up ihc old 
areade shaflte of the east end to adorn the jambs of these new aKhes. 
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In Chapter YII. the history of the chapel is still further carried out 
and illustrated by the changes which toe]? y>1 are in the gables at Durham, 
In the fifteenth century it was considered desirable to extend the Lady 
Chapel. The dome was, therefore, remoTed from tite eastermost portioa 
ef tlie Nomuuieliftpel, and placed yery near the western door of the ehiirch« 
that is, at the eastern end of the Barly English gables. 

The crypt under the gables was probaMv hwWt first of all, and that under 
the chapel when the Virgia'A altar was iiuaily transported to the eastern 
end of the gables. 

The lati chapter it oeenpiecl with a ahort history of the monastic Iniild- 
iDgs, and with it a short rentmS of the last contribatioa of Professor Willis 
to the architectural history of our mediseval buildings. As a history, it 
roust be proiiounccd most clear and exhau?'tive ; it nho presents most care- 
ful reading to the practical architect, as Bliowing him how our ances- 
tors grappled with, more ur less, necessarily the same difiiculties which 
preseat thenselTes to us every day. But anyone who has really seen 
the so-eslled chapel of St. Joseph at Glastonhnry, can scarcely help desiring 
a companion little book il!ti«^trnting the art, as well as thf fcirnrc, dis- 
played hy the twelfth century architect. For there are ^uite as many 
lessons to be learnt from the art as from the history. 

It only remains to remark, that there are seven lithographed plates 
from the Professor's own drawings, &e,, which admiimhlT assist the text. 

W. B. 

A HANDBOOK OF ILLUMINATIONS. AS PRACTISED DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES, with a Dwoription of the Metals, Pigments, and 
Processes employed bv the Artiste at Diffinent Periods* By Hxhbt 

Shaw, i.K.S. and Daldy. 

The author and artist of this aliniial*!? illustrated book is known 
tliroughout the world for his skill in reproducing the arts of the illuminator 
and Aigrapher as thej wwe in vogne daring the Middle Ages. This 
hook is, so far as its proper subjeot extends, the most Toluable resnlt of his 
labours cither of the literary or the artistic sort ; like many other works 
of men capable in their peculiar walks of study, it far exceeds the promises 
of its title-page as quoted above, and de;ilh not only with the minor deco- 
rative art in queaiiuu during its mcdia^ral stages, but opens with the uiuth 
century, whi^ is, to say the least of it, fall eartf , and oloses with the history 
of a state of the illuminator's art, which is absolutely that of the renaiiMiiee 
in design at its best — that is, crc mere imitation of common objects in a 
pictorial, laborious manner took the place that had been erst in possessioa 
of one of the most beautiful, thoroughly logical and consistent minor arts. 
Briefly to describe the contents of this hook, lei us add that its illustrations 
^to whieh the text is wisely made sabordinate— begin with snbjeets of the 
ninth century, and continue, sometimes with one specimtti from each age, 
somf'times with two of the same, until the sixteenth century is renched, and 
tfio eiJift of the illuminator, as unJci -^tood in niediR'val times, is shown to be 
dying out iu tiic luxuiiuuii modes oi that greater art oi painting wliich, even 
then, was itself decaying rapidly. That Mr. Shaw bad no occasion to follow 
his subject beyond tliis period will be readily understood by those ^^ho 
remember the " illuminations ** which came into vogue in less thnn half a 
century after the latest specimen now before us was produced, and were 
really pictures iUustraiire of the texts to which they were attached, or 
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what we are Mmntooied to style " ithutntioiiB not ealigraphic, deoo^ 
m&re onriohments that grew out of its lettering. 

When the period hnrl arrivr I with which Mr. Shaw's labours torniin ite, 
the arts, major and minor, miglit ho said to be flourishing, but they cer- 
tainly were not in a progressitre state. As during tbo Gothic ages all these 
fields of human genioB Ead been ooltiffttod for the sake of arehiteetiire» and 
to that end painting, sculpture and die rest were made her servanta, so» in 
tmn prinoipally, as we believe, by means of the abuse of the art of the 
pflfips-stainer, arehiteoture nnrl sculpture were made Buhscrvient to painttn!*', 
and cunningly placed au>uldin<xs and quaint bosses gave way to blank spaces 
that were destined to be filled with pictures, and ore long, as decay 
advanced, with long prooeariona, and prepoaterously painted gods and god* 
dcBBca, so that at last, bj means of Verrio and Laguerre, soaring vault! 
defied at once perspective and probability, and the pictorial and decorative 
arts perished together. 

The history uf the rise, perfection, and decline, before the fall of every 
art, is to be read in Mr. Shaw*a book, or what is better, traoed in tlie 
ezquinte copies he has produced from the masterpieces of illuroinatioo. 

At first we have a bean^ful, strictly conventiooalised letter 0 from 
Cottoniun MS. Gal ha A, xviii., purely a work of the caligrapher, not of 
the painter, having for its primary characteristic and fundamental condition 
perfect clearness of focm, t.d., legibility. This was a quality to be desired 
beeaase the first bttsiness 9i every letter is to get itself read. The letter 
itsdf is not nnnmrkcd by Byzantine mfluenoea, and is a gem of art. The 
same Byzantine effect appears, but, so to say, acting in a ditforent direction, 
in the ilihi rrm-Saxon letter S, which is here copied from the unsurpassed 
'* Durham Book," and displays that apparently inexhaustible love of the 
serpent as an object for representation, or, more traly to write^ as an expo- 
nent for those ineffiibly delicate carved lines which unfailingly characterise 
the productions of the marvellous schools of which the Book of Kells is the 
magnum opus. Docorntod caligrophy was still tho rulo witli the illumi- 
nators of the tenth C Mitury, and is superhly dispiaved here by means of 
a iuii-page facsimile — lu ail but colour — from the famous Egcrton MS. 
Now 608, now in the British Hoseum. This example is among the most 
fortunate transcripts in the book before us, one of the principal objects of 
which is to show how happily the proecss of wood-engraving can be em- 
ployed in wise hands to reproduce, if not the tints, at least the tones and 
forms of the several schools with which it deals. Mr. Shaw's success and 
that of his assistants in this respect approaches the marvellous. In exer* 
cising his peculiar skill, and dilating, as he does, upon its advantages, he 
proves satisfactorily the power of wood-engraving to render what is techni- 
cally called " colour " by thoughtfully dealing with Mne k and white. It 
is true that tlus faculty of the wood-engrnvor's art was always hold to be 
one of its greatest recommendations, lu fact the art of the chiaroscuriat 
is proper to the wood-engraver, as well as to the worker on copper. This 
art is exactly that which, in a limited and mechanical manner, Mr. Shaw 
has now fortunately and, as ho seems to believe, for the first time em- 
ployed. Within these limits his success is extraordinary, but he doo«^ Tiot, 
to our minds, justify that broader aim of others who propoae to supersede 
the eflEorts of engravers on metal when dealing with the iuiiuitely more 
difficult subjects that are supplied by representations, as in pictures of the 
human figure and landscapes, of forms which leqnufe what la technically 
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called modetling " to liecome petfeotly aatia&ctoiy to arlii^o ejM. The 
artists who have asusted Mr. Shaw are Mrs. Chmld, Miss Bjfield» Messrs* 

B. B. Utting, J. 0. Jewitt, and J. S. Williams. 

Further progress with the art of illumination is exemplified by specimens 
of eleventh century work from Canute's Gospelf," iu the British Museum, 
a Bible (iiurl. 2803), the Lindesey Psalter, now belonging to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and a fine illustraUon of the skill of the thirteenth eentury ; 
a letter B, that is surrounded by a border with miniatures in roBndwSv 
enriched by intricate interlacements, and set in a mosaic-like ground. 

Mr. Shaw g;iv<»s ample consideration to one of the most beautiful 
examples of ita kind, i. c, the famous Teuisoa Psalter, which comprises 
sixteen pages of exquisite workmanship, and display apparently inez* 
haustible invenUon, Of these the book before us now contains a copy 
-«<-withoat eoloura— ^RMD the first page, which is in itself probably the most 
happy specimen that could have been fonnd of illuminfition during that 
golden age of English art, the reign of Edward the First. Fine as it is, 
Uiis example is not without a few signs of the growth of luxury among our 
ancestors* and, with all its beanty, errs a little in excess of playfulness and 
exuberance of invention, such as ooald not be restrained even by the 
solemnity of the office of decorating the Psalms themselTes. Of all things 
a book of devotion should be severe, and, if needful, even mclAncholy in ita 
decorations. Severity of ftylo doen n t imply lack of pathos or of cheer- 
fulness, Biill Icsd of iucidcutai illiuitratiou and wealthy ornaments such us 
this book displays. NoTortheless, loToly as are the pamtings and iUumina* 
Uons of this famous MS., it is to us so far unfortunate that loTcliness is its 
chief characteristic. It is as if the artist treated the Psalms as a collection 
of secular poems, and the result is the production of what is rather the 
finest " gift hook " that ever existed than the aptest inclosure for the songs 
of David. This was in all probability a gift book from royal hands. Its 
supposed history is curious, being tnal &e Tolume was wrought in that 
famous monastery of Blackfidars, Limdon, which was founded by Edward the 
First and bis queen Eleanor, a convent which shared with Lincoln Minster 
and WeatminBter tho relics of the queen and the young prince Alphonso. 
It was begun as a marriage present for that Alphonso, after his betrothal 
to the daughter of Floient, Count of Holland, in 1284. This young prince 
was employed by his father to deposit, in his name, upon ^e shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, the gold ornaments of Llewellyn of Wales : to him 
also has been ascribed that very cuiious piece of the inlaid work of a tomb- 
elab which was not many yenrs since accidentally di^coTcred in Westminster 
Abbey, between the head of the Confessor's shrine and the foot ui tho 
monument of Henry Y. He died afanost Immediately after his betrothal, 
and, as it is alleged, this &et accounts for the work in question never 
having' received more than eight pages by the able hand which produced 
such exquisite decorations a? those oefore referred to. Inferior hands com- 
pleted the book, and it passed not long after into the possession of the 
princess Elizabeth, who married Humphrey de Bohun. The marginal 
illustrations of this ine&bly lordy work, of whieh Mr. Shaw engraves that 
which is, 80 far as design goes, probably the finest, are simply pwfecta 
Tliire is one pecurinrly gratifying point in the liistory of this gem of 
illumination: this is, that the ornaments and pictures with which it is so 
profusely illustrated are, beyond all reasonable doubt, the work of an 
Bnglish hand. Upon this over-refinement followed, as might be expected, 

TOL. XXIII. 0 o 
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• itige of Alt in iUiinimatioii wUeb admitted in no mdl dograo the 

pnotice of tho puntor proper, and dealt with naifiiiial decomtion with 
miniatures and pictrires ; as tliia state of things proijto?so«] it opened tho 
door to a rrreater proportion of pictorial matter, and cx|>c'llcd a corre- 
epoiuiiug amount of that which was purely decorative, so that ere the end 
came, the crafts of tho iUominator rad oaligrapher had merged into tbal 
of tho miniaturist. Whether this ehaogo was an improrement or not is a 
(question for oritics. 

Wg liaTC not space to follow Mr. Shaw thrnn[!;>i all the mass of intcrpftino; 
facts and Btill more precious pietiiroa wliuh he has re|iroiliicci] here. 
Suffice it that be has compiled with iuduBtrj au accouut ot the art to 
whioh ho t^sn, whieh, although it doee not take a Torj large seope or 
ezlubit eonsiderable critical knowledge or acumen, is jet marked hj good 
taste and the results of that cultivated judgment In respect to illuminations 
which has c^rown np during n long and laborious course of study. The 
author judges of his materials rather as the historian of a peculiar class of 
paintings than an artist. It may be that this accounts for a certain hmita- 
tion of um that is apparent in ms remarks, no less than for his negleeting 
to prODOonee oritieaUj upon the respective values of the numerous examples 
that are before us. Thi;? has yet to be done in Enfrli^h. The text may 
most correctly be deHcribed as a scrips of running comments on some of the 
most exquisite examples of the kind to which it is devoted, chronological!/ 
arranged, with analjMB of the separate styles as they follow one aiMther, 
and is therefore traly the thing it is doseribed to he, I. e., a '* handbook " 
of tho art of illumination, not an eesay or history of tho subject, and still 
loss a critical account of the art in question. A very important nddltion to 
the text comes from tho author's compotont hands, and takes the shape of 
a continuous and elaborate account of the modes of practice m illummation 
dttring tho Middle Ages, the pigments, metals, and other matoriale that 
were then or have since come into TOgoe ; also, so far as it is possible to 
produce such a thing in completeness, a very carefully written and thoroagh* 
going aeooont of the modes for using these materials. 

BGCLESIASnCAL AND DOMESTIC ABCHITECXUBS OF SNGLAim. 
By Fbaitcjs T. Doluqw. 

Mr. DoLLMAN announces a work on the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
London (40 plates), including St. Saviour's, Southwark ; St. Bartho- 
lomew's, Suiiiliticld ; St. Helen's, with otlier examples. Also additional 
Illustrations of the Ancient Domestic Architecture of England (80 plates), 
in oontinnation of Mr. Dollman*s work already pnhlished. It is requested 
that snbseribers* names should bo sent to the Author, 63, Oloueester 
Gioseent, Regent's Park, N.W. 

UTERATUEE AND ITS PROFESSORS. London: Ikll and Duldy, 18GG. 

Tuouoil not coming under the head of Archssological, and therefore not 
within tho pronnee of tho rofiewer, some readers of tho Abchaboimioal 
Journal may be interested to learn that a work under this title has jtist 
been pabUshed by Mr. Thomas FomoU, late Secretary to the Institute. 
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BEMARKS ON UBDIiBVAL ARCHITECIUBE IN THE EA8T.* 

Part II. 



Bt tiM RcT. JOHN LOUIS rEIlT. M.A., P.8.A. 

The mosque or tomb of Sultan Kalaoiin in Cairo differs 
in construction from all others in that city. Its ground 
plan is a square of about 75 feet, internally. In tlie centre 
rises an octagon on arclics suj)j)orted by four massive square 
piers, and four columns, which arc connected bj arches with 
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Groaud-pLui, Uoaque of Sultu KolaouD, Cairo. 

the sideB of the building in such manner as to form a good 
system of abutment^ the outer Wis being sufficiently &ick 
and lofty to maintain the equilibrium. Their thickness is 
about six feet ; the roofing is of timber. As will be seen 
by the ground-plan, a nave or vestibule is attached to one 

1 GontbiMd froin p. 20, ante. 
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side, but it does not equal the main building in the height 
of its roof. A fine tower or minaret also joins it, which I 
have not giren in my plan. The columns are, I think, of 
granite, or some very hard stone. The wide abacus on the 
top is of wood, and the spiings of the arches are connected 
by beams of timber. When I say the springs of the arches, 
I mean the points where they rest on the piers and columns^ 
for the real spring is much higher, the arches being stilted, 
and having a horse-shoe form. They are pointed, and have 
a wide soffit between bold hollows, all enriched with some 
kind of pattern, at once delicate and effective. The light 
comes through the windows of the octagon, but in the 
principal walls are blank windows of two round arches on a 
shaft with a circle abore, and a pointed arch, much enriched, 
comprisint^ tlio whole. Tho jamb of the comprising arch has 
a bold hollow. I have given a cut of one of these arches, 
showing where the ornament is applied, but with no attempt 
to make out its detail. I think we cannot fail to remark the 
great similarity between the Saracenic style, as exhibited 
in this building, and the Grothic of the same period (the 
latter part of the thirteenth century) in the south of Europe. 
A kind of bud-shaped capital, and a large bulbous convexity 
at the base of the shaft, seem to be distinctive Oriental 
features, and are found in Christian churches as well as 
mosques. They may possibly be derived from the ancient 
Egyptian architecture. 

It is difficult to obtain such a view of the outside of 
this mosque as to show the peculiarity of its composition, 
thouL>,h the front towards the street exhibits its style of 
arcliitecture, ?md has some good windows. The street 
view that I have given just shows a small part of the 
octagon, the rest being concealed by the fine minaret or 
tower, a structure which might easily be taken for a 
Christian belfry. I have selected this point of view to 
enable the tourist to recognise the building while he passes 
through the streets. It is very near the Turkish bazaar, 
almost opposite to which is the narrow passage that leads to 
its entrance. My guide procured me admittance without 
difficulty, and I was allowed to remain as long as I pleased 
for the purpose of sketching and examining the building. 
My ground-plan was taken in a very rough manner, as I 
oidy measured the distances by stepping^ but it is sufficient 
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to give au idea both of the arrangement ami actual size. The 
space between the four square piers is closed in by screens, 
and contains the tomb. I do not know if this interesting 
mosrpio has met with the attention it deserves ; a series of 
illustrations would, I am sure, be valuable. I also give the 
only other view I could obtain, showing the central octagon ; 
it is taken from a court in which is a pool or bath used for 
ablutions ; the covering over this is seen in the sketch. 

The date of this mosque is the end of the tliirteenth 
century. Any one conversant with Gothic would be inclined 
to place it near the beginning of that century. But it is 
evident that we are not to look in the East for those rapid 
and decided changes of style which are characteristic of 
Western mediaeval architecture ; indeed the style seems to 
have preserved its mediaeval character to very modem 
times, and this not by imitations and attempted revivals, 
but by the steady and continued adherence to old forms and 
principles. The pointed arch is used in Syria up to the 
present day, I believe, just 9S it might have been in the 
middle ages, and without any incongruity. Jaffa gives one 
the idea of a town of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, but 
I suppose it has as much modem work in comparison with 
the ancient as many towns not remarkable for antiquity. 
At Beyrout an arcade of pointed arches on slender columns 
is the common feature, and, notwithstanding its mediaeval 
air, appears to indicate the style of the day, as thou<?h it 
had remained unaltered for centuries. And the Christian 
conventual churches, which I have noticed as liaving been 
rebuilt, on the hanks of the Nile, are in perfect keeping both 
with the old and modern work, retaining the mediaeval cha- 
racter, as it were, naturally, and without choice or effort. 

Yet, by the help of buildings whose dates are known, I 
believe it would be possible for a student of the mosque 
architecture of Cairo to form a rcasonnblo conjecture as to 
the age of buildings with whose history he is not acquainted. 
There is a dome in the suhnrb north of Cairo to which, from 
the sliafts at the edges of the jambs in the window arches, 1 
should give a date rorrespondnig with our Early English, 
and rather earlier than the Kalaoun. T do not know the 
name nor the histoi-y of the mosque ; it aj^pcars neglected, 
if not disused. The beautiful mosque of Sultan Hassan is 
known to belong to the fourteenth century ; and though 
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there is hardly a portion of detail analogous to that of our 
Decorated, yet its combination of grandeur and refined 




Dome of a M<Miq;u« In th« suburb of Cairo. 



elegance and delicacy of work points out its affinity to that 
phase of medisdral arehitecture. Mr. Fergusson has de- 
scribed this mosque iniiis handbook, and given a plan and 




MoiqtM of fluliatt Haaaaa* Cairo. 



section. The cut I give shows its general outline ; and part 
of a mosque, apparently of nearly the same date, is intro- 
duced in the sketch. If I had extended my picture a Uttle 
TOL. xxm. Q Q 
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farther to the rights I should have brought in another 
mosque of the same character as the Iast» with a beautifully 
enriched dome, and a minaret crowned with two cupolas. 
The cornice of the mosque of Sultan Hassan is almost 
unique ; it is wide, and of a very bold projection, and en- 
riched with minute and delicate arches on brackets or 
corbels. The minaret is octagonal, but the compartment 
above the roof is square ; below this, however, it becomes 
polygonal, rising from the ground in this form, thus differing 
from the usual plan. The supports of the galleriefl^ and 
indeed all the ornaments of both the large and the small 
minaret, are very Gothic in their character, more so than in 
those to which I should assign a later date, where the 
pattern or system of panelling is formed in great mea- 
sure of bands crossing one over another diagonally. I will 
not, however, say that this method of ornament is not used 
in earlier work. I have not made any sketches of panelling, 
but photographs which show it are easily to be obtained. I 
believe the style wiiicli I look upon as corresponding with 
our Decorated must have lasted pretty nearly to the end of 
tlie fifteenth centuiy, and after this a style came on, remind- 
ing us (though still without much actual resemblance) of 
Late Perpendicular. The arches have a sharper cui ve at the 
haunch, and the lines are more nearly straight as they 
approach the point. The trefoil-headed doorway still 
remains. The dome is often boldly ribbed, is more stilted, 
and has a less elegant outline. The round or slightly 
pointed arch is more rare, and I think in Cairo the horse- 
shoe arch is not much used in late work. We find good 
Mahometan work down to a very modern date ; indeed 1 
suppose the style could hardly now be called extinct. 

In Constantino|)1c there are of course no mosques (built as 
such) earlier than about tlie middle of tlic fifteenth century; but 
two centuries after that, or even later, a good style prevailed, 
independent of the classical element which was introduced 
into the more modern buildincrs. The minaret in Coustanti- 
noplc is a tall slender turret, round or polygonal in its hori- 
zontal section, having one or more projecting galleries, and 
finished with a spire. The larger mosques have several 
minarets ; the smaller, only a single one. They are remark- 
ably elegant, and from their great number give the city a 
very stdking appearance. Indeed no European city, how- 
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ever rich in fine buildings, has so pictureisque and varied an 
outline. The nature of its position, perhaps, gives it an 
advantage in that respect over Cairo, but the latter abounds 
in objects of greater archseological and architectural interest* 
and of more intrinsic beauty. The large minaret of Sultan 
Hassan is a fine specimen of one kind of minaret that prevails 
in Cairo, that of an octagonal form. The minaret of Sultan 
Kalaoun is an example of the square form, which is not 
uncommon. The outline of some of these is so hke that of 
many Qothic towers, that they vould not be out of place if 
attached to a Christian church. The minarets that are round 
and finished with a spire, like those of Constantinople, seem 
late. The usual finish is a bulb-shaped cupola. 

At Bamleh, between Jaffa and Jerusalem, is a minaret, 
which at first sight would be taken for a Christian tower of the 
thirteenth century. It is only on looking carefully at its details 




Minaret at Haiuleh. 



that we see its true origin. It has, like our Gothic church 
towers, a pair of buttresses at each angle, from which, how- 
ever, the upper stages rise free. These have each a. triplet 
of pointed arches, the lower one on shafts, very Early English 
in character, but the bases show the Saracenic element. 
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There is an inner tower which rises above the outer wall, and 
gives room for a staircase. This arrangement is not unknown 
in Europe ; we see it in S. Mark's, which, however, may be 
considered Eastern in its character. A church near Ravenna 
(S. Maria ad Pertum) has a Romanesque tower of this 
description, the inner structure rising considerably above the 
outer one. At Ramleh, the upper part of the internal turret 
is ruined, so that we cannot tell what was the finish. Oyer 
the door is an Arabic inscription. There are some remains 
adjoining, and extensile crypts of plain pointed work, but 
nothing to indicate a mosque. I suppose the date is in some 
part of the thirteenth century, but we must allow for the con- 
tinuance of styles without material change. 

In the cemetery near the JafHi Gate of Jerusalem is a 
tomb of the same type with- that we haye mentioned as per- 
vading the whole of the Bast, but valuable on account of the 
beauty of its composition, the care displayed in its workman- 
ship, and the certainty of its date. It is simply a square 
substructure supporting a dreular dome; the material is 
stone, and the masonry is^exeellent. It has a door of deddedly 
Grothic charactor, and with mouldings whidi in Europe 
would belong to the thirteenth century, attributable wiUi- 
out doubt to the influence of the Crusaders. The other side» 
ha?e small, plain, square-headed openings. The pendentlves^ 
are of the Romanesque kind, consisting of a pointed arch of 
two square orders. In them, and: at the points of change* 




from the octagonal to the circular form, are escallop shelUn 
having the character rather of Cinque-cento than Gothic 
work. The tomb in the centre of the building is oblong, w^ith 
sides having a paueUing of blank pointed arches- and a coved 
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top. The doorway consists of a pointed arch, with bold early 
Grothic mouldings, resting on short shads which are sup- 
ported by brackets. The capital is much what we see in 
in early French Gothic, and the abacus is square. Within 
this arch is a trefoil arch of more Oriental character, but 
reminding one of the foliated arches we meet with in parts 
of France, and of which La Souterraine and Le Dorat present 
fine examples. The actual door is square-headed, at least 
has a horizontal transom. A flat arch 
appears abore, cut in a lintel of a single 
stoue, marked to represent keyed ^roussoirs. 
In the head of the trefoil arch is an Arabic 
inscription, of which I had a rubbing taken, 
and the translation given me contained the 
date 688 a.h., which corresponds with 
1310 A,D. The details of which I have » ■ " ■ ; ; li J 
spoken, which are extremely pure, are 
such as we should naturally have assigned to an earlier date, 
by more than half a century. 

At no great distance from this is another tomb of the 
same type, larger in dimensions, but less elegant. Here the 
pendentives have pointed arches of three square orders. The 
sides of the building have in the interior deep blank arches, 
pointed, of two square orders ; and on the exterior a flat 





Tomb near Jcr isnlum. 



buttress on each face. Over each angle of the octagon 
internally, at the spring of the circular dome, is a small tre- 
foil arch, giving that part a more Gothic air than the escallop 
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of the olher tomb. Id the doorway are Gothic mouldings, 
but ibe Saracenic capital shows itselC It will be seen that 
the construction of this tomb.is not unlike that of the small 
Byzantine churches, with solid masses at their angles. And 
by cutting away some of the upper part of the thick walls, 
a similar outline might be obtained. 

I had not time to sketch any details of the mosque of 
Omar, called also the Dome of the Rod[, or of the Akseh, in 
Jerusalem, and it was unfortunately a dark rainy morning 
when I Tinted them. I can only say that the effect was very 
impressive, and heightened by painted glass, rich and har- 
monious in effect, but only in patterns. As far as I could 
make out, the round arch prevails in the mosque of Omar ; 
but it was really too dark for me to note any detail, though 
this very gloom increased the solemnity of tlio cllcct. The 
Akseh is lighter, the quantity of deep-coloured glass not 
being quite so great. In this tlic arches are pointed, and 
nmch bLikcd. Both buildings have a ver^' Christian character, 
I'lit at that early date the two styles were nearly identical. 
I'iom the plan given in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook I do not 
SCO that there is any semicircular apse ; indeed I was struck 
with the arrangement of the pai t answering to the choir or 
chancel, which is perfectly flat. The dome, a small circular 
one, is supported by four piers, each of which has engaged 
columns of a classical proportion, with Corinthianising ca])itiils, 
and square abaci, forming a re-entering right angle, over which 
is a small round arch, as of a Ronuinesque pendentive, but 
above is the concave surface of a Byzantine pondentivc. Mr. 
Fergusson, in his chronological memoranda heading the 
chapter, gives the date of the Akseh, 691 ; that of Caliph 
Walid s mosque at Uauiascus, 705 ; and the Tayloon mosque 
at Cau'o, 876. In the last a Mahometan style seems to be 
fairly developing itself ; the other two present rather a Chris- 
tian aspect, though there may be points which lead us to 
admit that they were from the first genuine mosques. 

I was moi-e fortunate at Damascus, for the mosque, being 
under repair, was more accessible, and the only impediment 
to my sketching with perfect freedom was the occasional fall 
of pieces of timber. As far as I could make out, not much 
mischief is meditated in the way of restoi ation ; I hope the 
authorities will be content with the repair of the roof, a 
wooden one of considerable pitch, covered with lead. This 
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is a very puzzling structure. There is so much in the general 
arrangement that does not conform with our ideas of a 
Christian church, and so decided indications of Mahometan 
work in that part which is most Christian and least Maho- 
metan in its composition, namely, the transept, that we can 
hardly come to any other conclusion than that the building, 
as it now stands, is entirely Mahometan. The enriched cor- 
nice inserted in the south wall, of late Roman date, having 
a Christian inscription in Greek, and some other similar 
remains, only prove that the mosque occupies the site of an 
older Christian church. It is very probable also that columns 
and other materials of the old church may have been used, 
and it may not be impossible that some of the columns still 
remain in situ. The building stands pretty well east and 
west, and has a nave, with north and south aisle, all of the 




Oroat Musquo at Diuuaacua. 

same width and height. There are eleven bays or arches in 
each arcade, on pillars of a classical shape, with Corinthian- 
ising capital, and an abacus in the form of an inverted trun- 
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cated pyramid, like those at Rayenna. The arches are 
slightly pointed and hoFSOHBhoe^ of one square order ; above 
is a range of small round-headed arches» about double the 
number of the pier arches b^ow. Those of the central aisle 
are entirely within the church ; those on the outer walls of 
the aislos form windows. The transept is higher than the 
rest of the body, and reaches to the aisle walls, so as not to 
appear in the ground-plan. Orer the intersection is a dome 
on an octagon^' drum, rising little aboTO the present transept 
roof, and having its sides pierced with small couplets of round- 
headed windows of rather a horse-shoe form x the piers 
below the dome are square and massive, and the arches 
pointed and horse-shoe. The pendentives of the dome are 
Bomanesque. The part eastward of the transept is equid 
and similar to that westward, so that the north side, which 
forms a side of the large open court, is a symmetrical front. 
The entrance la through the transept, which is enriched 
externally with lofty arches, round-headed or nearly so, with 
much of the Byzantine character. The open court is of 
much the same character as the mosque itself, but probably 
later. In it is a small bnildinLi:, which exhibits externally 
some rich Mosaic work. Posbibly there may bo remains of 




this description from which the date and original destination 
of the building might be inferred. 

The south side, up to the bottom of the clerestory win- 
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dows, is hidden by liouscs and bazaars, but their flat roofs 
are accessible without difficulty, and the sketcher may work 
undisturbed. I rather studied the masonry, which is good* 
and of pretty large stones, to try if I could make out any 
breaks of design. There certainly are some changes ia the 
masonry, but Uiey did not lead me to any definite conclusion. 
The south transept has a low Roman pediment, behind wlucli 
rises the high pitched roof, covered with lead. The front has 
tiers of round-headed windows, five in the upper stage and 
three in the lower one, which occupy a line rather higher 
than the clerestory. The octagon under the dome is of 
smaller stones. 

The general yiew I hare taken is from the wall of the 
castle, to which, with the help of my guide, I easily obtained 
access. It includes the three minarets and the outer wall of 
the court The other Tiew is the interior of the north aisle 
of the nave, which, being unroofed, shows part of the tran- 
sept and dome. 

On the outskirts of the city are some tombs ot the 
same typo as those I have already mentioned. In some of 
those an octagon and a polygon of sixteen sides intenrene 
between the dome itself and its square or rectangular sub- 
structure ; others have two equal domes. On the bill from 
which that marvellous view, obtained by taking the rough 
horse-track frt>m the beaten road, presents itse^ is a tomb 
with four open pomted arches, above which is an octagon 
and dome. Its character is almost as Gothic as those near 
Jerusalem, of which I have spoken. 

Though it does not strictly belong to my subject, I give a 
cut of the little circular temple at Baalbec (see the next 
page). I do not know that 1 should quite call it a gem, the 
arrangement of tlie cornice being somewhat too fanciful ; 
still it is a pretty Lliin^i;, and purer in detail than much of 
the work coiiiicctcd with the larger temples. 

At Ephesus is a iJiosque, now disused and unroofed, which 
Las two domes contif!;nous to cacli other, supported by the 
central arches oi' a builJiiig divided longituciiually by an 
arcade on columns. The arches, as well as the windows, are 
pointed ; I did not make out any signs of great antiquity. 

Before concluding my remarks, I may notice a subter- 
ranean church at Alexandria, cleared out, 1 believe within 
the last few years; and also some excavations called the 
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catacombs, no doubt the work of early Christians. The 
church is cut out in a rock of not ver^' hard or close texture, 
at no great distance from Pompoy's Pillar. The entrance is 
by a flight of steps, at the bottom of which we find, on our 
left hand, a small semicircular apse with a kind of bench ; 




Circular Templo at B uilbec 

on our right a nave cut in the rock, its roof arched, and its 
sides pierced with square-headed cells, evidently for the pur- 
poses of burial. Similar recesses are also cut in the end 
In front is a recess forming a south transept, from which* 
also smaller recesses branch out. The part corresponding 
with the central tower is open to the sky, preserving itS 
square form throughout. There is no trace of architectural 
character which could give the slightest hint of a date. The 
painting m the apse is sufficiently preserved to show that its 
subject is the miracle of the loaves. There are also figures 
on some parts of the wall, or vertical surface of the rock 
The written characters are so rough that I at first thought 
they must have been scribbled by Greek sailors, but on 
examining them, I saw no reason to suppose they were 
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not original, and the inficriptions referred to the persons and 
incidents of the picture. In the central area, near what we 
may call the south-west pier of the intersection, is a hole 
sunk In the floor, about the mxfi, shape and depth of an 
ordinary grave. The sketch and plan may ^Ive an idea of 
this underground church. 

The catacombs, if I am right in so csJling them, are also 
outside the town, among some of the rocks which form the 
sea coast. These are evidently of late Roman work, and are 
not without architectural character. After passing through 
an area, entered by a low opening and supported by square 
plain piers, and partly open upward to the sky, we come to 
a square-headed entrance, covered by a low pediment, the 
piers of which, if they may be so called, do not reach the 
ground, as seen in the front view. This leads into n circular 
space, with a domical roof, ami having three recesses, corre- 
sponding in position to a chancel and a pair of transepts. 
These recesses arc also cruciiw in, <ind in all probability have 
been tombs. The workmanship is clean and good ; and the 
architectural ornaments, few and simple as they are, show 
some care in their execution. My sketch and plan will 
I iiu])e, in some measuret, explain my very imperfect 
description. 

I have said nothing about the Christian Gothic buildings 
in and round Jerusalem, which owe their origin ratlier to 
European than Oriental art. The remains of a church at 
Lydda ; a church at Kuryet-el-Eneb (Kirjath-jearim) ; 
much of the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jcrusaiem : 
the convent of S. Ann, near S. Stephen's Grate ; a room in 
the building occupying the site, it is supposed, of David's 
tomb, and other edifices, are clearly of Euroi)eaa character, 
with just as much Orientalism as appears in mediaeval 
buildings of Sicily, and, perhaps, Spain. Some of the con- 
vents near Jerusalem may bo more decidedly Oriental. 
Their churches are so incorporated with the conventual 
buildings, that little or nothing of them appears textemally 
but the small central dome. Internally they are cruciform, 
have arches of one square order, pointed, with but little 
architectural ornament, painting being the chief enrichment. 
The light comes principally from the dome. 

My remarks hare, as I have said, been the result of veiy 
cursory and limited observations. But what little I have 
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seen convinces me that a wide ficKl is open, and one that 
might be traversed with advantage both by the archaeologist 
and the practical architect. We learn at least one great 
lesson from the ^lahometan style, — namely, that architecture 
is independent of sculpture^ since representations of the 
human or animal form are rarely, if eror, introduced, and 
of vegetable types wc see little more than a very oonven- 
tionalised representation. And yet the medi»7al architec- 
ture of Cairo is no less noble, varied, impressive, and pic- 
turesque, than that of Caen, Nuremberg, or York. And 
without denying the excellence of the results produced by 
the combination of architecture with sculpture, I do not 
think we are doing justice to the former, if we do not claim 
for it the position of a perfectly independent art, and assert 
that an architectural composition of the highest order may 
exist without the aid of sculpture, just as a group of sculp- 
ture of the highest order may be produced and appreciated 
without any help from architecture. 

And another thing the architect may learn, is the employ- 
ment of the dome. It is true that the reviTod classical 
style, whatever may be its faults, has the merit of bringing 
this beautiful feature to its highest perfection ; yet, since it 
seems to be considered a necessity that our national stylo 
must be medisBTnlised ; and since the dome, whether we take 
into account its constructional ad?antages, its conrenience, 
or its beauty, ought not to be excluded, something might be 
gained by the study of those edifices in which it prevailed 
coevally with our own golden epoch of ardiitecture, and we 
might avaO ourselves of manj suggestions, both as to com- 
position, construction, and ornament, which would enrich 
our style without too much Orientalising its character. 
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«Ci£SAE'S CAMP," WIMBLEDON. 

Bar WALTBR B. TRBOSLLAS. 

Thk notes for this paper were made at Uie beginning 
of 1865, when a rumour was prevalent that the interesting 
and picturesque old eartliwork at Wimbledon was threatened 
with serious injury by the proposed eonstmction of some 
new roads. It is said that it was intended to diride 
the ramparts by two new roads diverging from the centre 
of the work, and to cut off a third part of the area by the 
boundary wal) or fence of a proposed park — a place of public 
recreation in which such a feature of interest as the camp 
might well be made available, and suitably preserved. These 
runiuuis, happily, liavu died away. 

It would, no doubt, be a hopeless task to endeavour to 
settle definitively the period to which these remains may be 
referred ; but it may not be unprofitable to set forth the 
evidence and the opinions wliich have been bi-ought forward 
by various authorities on behalf of each of those nations to 
one or another of whom we are accustomed to attribute the 
numerous earthworks scattered throughout our island. Was 
Wimbledon camp the work of British, of Roman, of Saxon, 
or of Danish iiands ] There is something to be said iu 
behalf of each suj)position. 

The final syllable of Wimbledon will at once suggest a 
British origin for the name, if not for the camp its<'1f. 
Co!ijoined, as it [)! (>1>al)ly has been in this case, to a iSaxon 
nauje (as has been done in many other instances which will 
suggest tliemselves), the syllables don, din, rfinns, dtme, &c., 
are adnntted to be tolerably safe indications of tlio existence, 
at some time, of a British stronghold, at the places so Jiamed. 
Bradley, iu his "History of JSurrey,"' ^ after remarking that 
various authors ascribe it respectively to the Britons, 
itomaus, Saxons and Danes^ gives it as his own opinion that 

> Vol iii. pjh m ci 
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it probably vaa originally a British stronghold, sul^quently 
occupied by other nations in succession. Mr. W. D. SauH 
in a paper read before the Bthnological Society, on the 15th 
of March, 1848, speaks yery decidedly in favour of the 
British origin of this earthwork ; and even goes so &r as to 
distinctly refer it to the "Fourth, or Pastoral Period" of 
British history, when our rude fore&thers kept their herds 
in enclosures of small extent — ^but numerous — upon the 
hi^ilands. But there appears to he no reason why this 
wnter might not, with equal propriety, haye referred it ta 
his Fifth Period," when, as he describes it, large and 
strong encampments were formed on the downs, supeiseding 



belongs to his ^'Fourth Period," refers Wimbledon to the 
same date as the enclosures at Edge Hill in Warwickshire, 
at Brailes, at Hooknorton Heath, and at Madmarstoa and 
Nadbury Camps. As examples of the "Fifth Period,'* to 
which Wimbledon would seem more properly to belong, Mr. 
Saull cites the earthworks on l:^t. Catherine's Hill near 
Winchester, the camp on the Downs near 1^'olkestone, and a 
very fiuu example at DaucsfielJ near StockLridge. 

Mr. Saull is not alone in his decided opinions on this sub- 
ject The Rev. Thomas Hugo, at a meeting of the London 
and Middlesex Archaeological Society, on the 26th of 
February, 18.56, stated that "a large collection of hut circles 
was distinctly visible on Wimbledon Oommon a short time 
ago : " and suggested that Wimbledon was " the fortified 
lastucss to which the llouians pursued Cassivelaunus." 
In a letter to myself Mr. Hugo writes that the hut-circles 
to which he referred were numerous and conspicuous some 
fifteen years ago, in a line between the windniill and the 
" camp," especially on the brow of the high ground on the 
north, over against the camp. They were round, and about 
4 ft. or 5 ft. deep, the edges overgrown with brake, and at 
the bottom of each was a mass of large stones. Air. Hugo 
was then fresh from some investigations which he had been 
making into similar remains on Worle Hill, Somersetshire, 
and is quite clear as to having correctly attributed the pits 
at Wimbledon. But no recent investigations, either by Mr. 
Hugo» or by myself, have resulted in a discoveiy, or rather 
re-discovery of these remains. 
But yet another trace of supposed firitish occupation has 




Mr. Saull, od the supposition that it 
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vanished from this neighbourhoad, Mr, T. Stackhouse, who, 
in the early part of this century, wote a course of lectures 
(of which only two I believe were published) on the ardii- 
tectural and other remains of Britain, states * that near an 
old single-trenched camp at the south-west comer of Wim- 
bledon Common, is a very small flat barrow^ cut in the form 
of a cross. I do not know if it has been mentioned by any 
other writer.** • 

Those who know Wimbledon Camp will admit that it 
agrees pretty weU with Caesar^s well-known description of 
the British oppidum : 

Oppidum autem Britanni Tocant, quum sylyas impeditas 
yallo atque fossa munierunt,'* especially when taken in con- 
nection with Strabo's echo of it : * 

Korafi^fikiiijuivois ^pvxfopi kivkKov ivraifda koI avrol KoXvfio^ 
vounwrni koX ra ^otnajfiara KaTaaraOfiivovartv ov irpos TroXhv xp6vovJ' 

Mr. A. J. Eempe, F.S.A.,* another of those who are 
unwilling that any but the Britons should have the merit of 
having formed this work, observes that its construction is 
somewhat pecuhar, and that the indications, which still 
exists of a second or outer vaSum, occasioned the erroneous 
conclusion formed by some authors, that there was a double 
fom. He remarks that writers on British militaipr antiqui- 
ties have considered that it was one of the principles of 
British tactics to use concentric rings of ramparts, rising one 
above the other, and he finds such an arrangement faintly 
indicated at Wimbledon. 

The accompanying plan and sections show the character 
of this interesting enclosure, about which so much has been 
written and so little is actually known. Constructed with 
the gravelly soil obtained from the excavation of the fosse, it 
consists of an entrenchment which would have been quite 
circular, but for the rapid fall of the ground on the north 
side : on that side it follows the contour of the surface, — an 
arrangement which seems to indicate that much importance 
was attached to the occupation of this precise site. The 
fosse is deeper and bolder at soiue parts than at others, but 
its average depth may be stated at about 12 ft., and liio 

* LMlore ii. t 49. * Ub. ir. eftp^ t. iM. S (KxauMV iv 

' Some suppIemeDtnry remnrla on the 818). 

fiubjcot of craciform tutuuU wUi be foaiid * Arcbnologia, voL zxxi. p. 619 (1846). 
at the olow of thiB pftpw. 
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height of tho vallum at from 10 ft. to 20 ft. above the 
ground immediately beyond it The outer vallum to which 
Mr. Kempe refers is more easily to be traced on the 
southern side than on any other; but the outworks noticed 
by Brayley (p. 506), are now almost, if not entirely, erased : 
they aiso were probably on the southern side^ where the 
ground is, from a militaxy point of view, not so strong as 
on the northern side. 

Allen, in his "History of Surrey" (vol L p. 475), 
describes it as a round camp surrounded by a double ditch» 
including about seven acres, the inner trench, in his time, 
deep and perfect The true area of the enclosure is about 
fourteen acres. 

Salmon (p. 31) remarks* that it is not on rery adTan- 
tageous ground (though it certainly appears to me to be on 
one of the best military positions in the neighbourhood), 
and that it was too small to contain an army. 

The interior has been ploughed, and any traces which 
might formerly have existed of hut8» are of course 
gone ; there is consequently little left, beyond its form and 
situation, and the conflicting pages of late writers, to give 
a clue to its origin. 

AVith one exception I am not aware of any relics having 
ever been found nearer to the camp than on the to]) of 
Kingston Hill, a iiiilc or two off, where some British and 
Roman pottery, spear-heads, &c., have been discovered.^ I 
have been favoured with a communication Irom Mr. Albert 
Way, who tells me that he has a note of a singular relic, 
possibly a sling- shot, found some years ago at the Camp, 
consisting of a large perforated object of baked clay. It 
was shaped like a cheese, was 5^ in. in diameter, 3|-in. 
thick, and the hole was | in. in diameter. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the cartliwork is situated on 
an elevated spot commanding an extensive view — is of a 
circular form — is near springs of water, and was probably 
in former times surrounded by a forest (a supposition 
strengthened by the presence of the oaks which still grow 
on its ramparts), we cannot deny that the situafwn and fortn 
of Wimbledon Camp fuM most of the characteristics which 

* IkMludiDg a fragnimiC of a dtttnrj writer, B«fr d«poiil«d In the Bkiftisk 
urn, or of ft ooni<pot^ diMOVwod by fbo Hmeoni. See Arcb. Jottni«ToL«s* ^ Vtt» 
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C»sar and Strabo give, as distingutsliing the opplda of tho 
ancient Britons. 

Its form certainly does not belie the supposition that the 
entrenchment is of British origin. In looldng tlurough the 
Ordnance Maps, it is very noticeable thai^ along die Soman 
roads, and in thdr immediate yicinity, there is, as might 
be expected, a marked tendency towards the rectangular 
outline which distinguishes, almost invariably, the camps of 
the Romans. But it must not be forgotten that square 
camps are also to be met with, occasionally, in the fast- 
nesses of Cornwall and North Wales, thougli generally the 
"camps" in these parts are either circular or elliptical; 
nor, as is well known, are instances wanting, both of 
undoubtedly British and Roman Avorks, when the .idvan- 
tagcs of a strong and irregular positiuu superseded the ordi- 
nary practice, and tho vallum followed more or less closely 
the figure of the ground on which tho carnp was formed. 

Such, then, appears to be the evidence in favour of the 
British origin of the camp at Wimbledon. Let us now 
examine what has been urged in favour of its having been a 
Homan work. 

It will be remembered that Surrey was long held by the 
Regni, and was probably governed by a Romano-British 
king ; and that it also lay iu the line of march between the 
south-east coast of England and the passage of the Thames. 

Gale, in his " Antonini Iter Britanniarum,"' thus argues in 
favour of a Roman road having passed through Wimbledon ; 
and his views seem to have been accepted by Mr. W. 
Hughes, who, in his ^lap of Roman Britain, published in 
1848, gives Wimbledon as the site of a Roman camp. 
Gale says, " Noviomago. Nunc Woodcote Warren. A 
Londinio ubi decesseris ad Austrum, post cio cio Pass, vel 
circiter, via publica dispescit se in tres semitas ; quartun 
Occidentalior per Wimbledune (i.e. Windkdune, ad Yin- 
dilin fluTium) k Vallum Germauorum, qui hie snb A* 
Plautio raeruere, P^i^t ad Ringstonium, vetus oppidum 
(sed So sedem, & nomen mutabit) baud dubid a primis 
Romanorum victoriis, firmatum praBsidiis quemadmodum & 
QaUm^ JBens^wy, JFimbiedune, & Burrow super Bensteed 
Doums, aliaque curcnmjacentia ad Thamisin loca ; id situs, 
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k Provincino tuteia postuiabant. liic Romani piimo Thamcsin 
per ])oiitem trajiciebant, <^ forte Claudius ipse, hie in dunis 
proxmiis ad Combe cid I'ass. ab bodierno KingiUnUo multi 
iionj alio rum iinperatorurii iiuinnii sunt cffossi." 

Dr. Roots,*^ tbc Avell-kuown collector of the Jloiiiau anti- 
quities found at Kingston Hill, and in the bed of the 
Thames (who is followed by Biden,^ the historian of King- 
ston), was also of opinion that Caesar occupied this 
entrenchment, if indeed he did not form it, whilst preparing 
for his conflict vith Oassivelaunus, on the banks of the 
riyer ; and he urges, in support of these views, the Eomaa 
remains which have been found in this neighboorhooGL 
The great objection, however, to this theory, appears to 
lie in the circular form of the enclosure. Its smallness, 
which gives Salmon his grounds for stating that it could not 
he of Roman construction, is, as has been shown, no valid 
objection. 

Its claims to Saxon parentage appear to be as follows. 
Surrey was at one time under the dominion of the South 
Saxon kings ; and, as Holinshed informs us, the first battle 
between the Saxons themselves was fought at Wimbledon 
(a.d. 568), between the forces of Ethelbert, Ring of Kent 
(then a child), under his generals, Oslac and Cnebba, and 
Ceaulin, King of the West Saxons, for the digniiy of Bret- 
walda." Camden says of Wibbandune, now commonly 
called Wimbledon," tlutt "it is possible the military fortifica- 
tion I saw here, of a circular form, called Bensbury, mi^t 
take its name'' from Cnebben, who was slain here. 

The first two syUahles of the name seem to point to a 
Saxon origin, for at l^t that part of the word. Wimbal- 
dus, Lysons says,' was a Saxon name ; and indeed most of 
the names under which it has gone have a Saxon sound : 
such are Wipandune,* Wiphandune, Wilbandune, Wibban- 
dune, Wilbaldowne,' Wubbandune, Wibbandune,* &c.* The 
word was, however, sometimes spelt as it now is in 1313 — 
1 0:^7, as the RegiiiLera of Archbishop Waller Reynoidb testify.^ 



* Seo Arcliteologin, vol. xxz. pp< 
and vol. xxxL pp. 518-21. 

' Qide&'fl HiBtoi7 of Singrton (1852), 
Pb 8. 

> En^rons of London, vol i. p. 519. 

' Honry of Huntingdon. 

' Qraftoiit Chioiuol«, toL i. p. 111. 



* Camden. 

' Soo Symmes'a MS. Collections fur 
Surrey. 6167, Plut. clxxix.*c, Brit. Mas., 
for oUmt modM quoted of spoUiog tlM 
word. 

< Bmy]^*« SofMgr, toI. ill pp. 499 ot 
■eq. 
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Nor should we omit the consideration that^ so &r as we 
are acquainted with the earthworks of the Sazontf» there is 
little in the camp at Wimhledon which conflicts with the 
received notions on the suhject Foshrookc/ quoting Strutt, 
ascribes to the Saxons those earthworks with a raised into* 
rior surface, surrounded with a hroad ditch, and encom- 
passed with an earthen vallum ; and he instances the sroall, 
double-trenched circular work at Mount Caburn, near 
Lewes, as a perfect specimen. High valla and deep ditches 
may generally, he thinks, be referred to the Saxons ; and 
the pi olilc ol the ramparts at Wimbledon may perhapcj be 
considered bold enough to iulfil these conditions. 

It now only remains to consider the probabilities of the 
Danes having constructed this encampment. Aubrey, in 
his "Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey," vol. i. 
p. 1 6, says it was made by the Danes, *' as appears by the 
Chronicle." It certainly appears that after Surrey passed 
into the bauds of the West Saxons, this part of the country 
M'as much rav«iged by Turkill and Swaine, Danish \Yarrior8 ; 
but I have not succeeded in finding the authority for 
Aubrey's positive statement ; and the only otlier evidence 
that occurs to me as bearing, however remotely, on the 
Danish origin of this entrenchment is the statement in 
Spciman*s "Life of Alfred," that "the Danish camps were 
always round,, nnd with one ontrnnce;" a statement, the 
accuracy of \vliieh would (not to multiply instances) be 
sufficiently disproved by the harp-shaped camp at Bratton, 
Wilts, — one of tho best ascertahied of the Danish positions. 
Perhaps the utmost that could be said on this part of the 
subject is, that, so far as I am aware, there is nothing in 
the form of the work to entirely preclude the poBsibility of 
its being of Danish origin. 

In concluding these remarks, it may not be out of place 
to notice, that the earthwork now under consideration has, 
at different times, borne for its name the yarioua forms of 
the word Wimbledon which have already been mentioned ; 
that Camden know it as Bensbury ; and that Kempe 
tells us that, in 1846, it was called Warren Bulwarks. Of 
course it is also sometimes called The B.ounds ; " and* 
equally of course, its most usual name is " Ciesar's Camp." 

' Eacyclopadia of AntiquUies, vol ii. pp. 551, ^e. 
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Whether Wimbledon Camp was originally merely the 
scene ef a fortified vilkigeand caitle-enclosure of the anctent 
Britons — or an encampment of Roman legions ^ — or a 
fortress of either Saxon or Danish warriors — or "whether 
it has heen the stronghold of each in succession, it is 
ohnouslj a site round i?htch historic suggestions richly 
duster ; and it is earnestly to he hoped, ^at, in makiiig 
any fatare arrangements for the allotment of the Common 
and its Ticinity, this interesting piece of antiquity may be 
judiciously conserved.* 



The subject of cruciform tumuH is one of much interest. 
The notices wliich exist of siicli remains are, I belieye, few, 
and the subjects of them aj)])ear to be of very uncertain 
origin. Besides the very short account given by Stack- 
house of that at Wimbledon, I have hitherto been unable to 
find more than the following instances : — 

First, a large example on the top of a mountain at 
Margam, Port Talbot, South Wales (described in the Arch. 

Camb. vol. iii. p, 223), each arm of 




whicl 



I is 70 ft. lono; and 18 ft 



wide. It is not figured ai^ywhere, 
I believe, but of tins ^\oyk I hope 
to be able to procure a plan and 
further information. 

The second example is at St 
Margaret's Park, eleven miles west- 
south -west of Hereford, and half-a- 
mile east of St. Margaret's church* 
It is noticed in the Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute, vol. x. p. 
358, and vol. xi. p. 55, and is also 
fully described and figured iu the 
Grentleman's Magazine for October, 
1853, p. 387. (See plan and Section.) No results were 
obtained by excaTations made in the tumulus itself, but 



Crucifonnliatrow. ft Mft'»^i 
Horoford* IHrncwitm of 



' Though not, perhaps, immediately 
connected wiUi an aooouni of "Cnsar'a 
Camp," it may be darinble to refhr tiio 
reaiK-r to a (IcRcription <jf twenty-three 
barrowa vrhioh existed, up to 1786, oa 
WlttUito €SawBMm» about • mOo to 
tlM aorth of tlM Gamp; it wOl b« Ibiind 



in Douglas's Nenla Biitaiinicn, p. 93. Tlw 
only nlic discoverod by Mr. Douglas ap- 
pvan tobaTe beea a small earthen Tesaei; 
but it ia probable thnt the banwin had 
been opened, about twcntj<dight 
bainro, hj Dr. Stukeley. 
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traces of ancient habitations and pottery, and some remark- 
able bronze instruments have been found in the vicinity. 

A third additional example, near Banwell in Somerset- 
shire, between Bristol and Bridgwater, is described and 
figured in Hoarc's Ancient Wiltshire^ vol. ii. p. 43 (under 
£man era). Of this work also pkns are here giTen* A 



N 




(Bten'sAiie.inilibvoLii.p.4S.) ffk^BMbBt^yAUv^m 
CiwUam Imrow, Ik&wdl, B o w iew t . 

further description of this barrow will be found in Seyer's 
Memoirs of Bristol, vol. i. p. 85. Mr. Seyer describes the 
enclosing rampart as only about 3 ft. high, and surrounded 
by a slight ditch. It measures 35 yards from east to west, 
and 45 yards from north to south. The cross ridge, he 
says, is about 2 ft. high and 4 ft. or 5 ft. wide, also edged on 
all sides by a slight ditch or trench, scarcely 6 in. deep ; 
and in the middle of the cross an excavation, apparently, he 
thinks, the mouth of an old well. 

Nothing, so far as I am aware, seems to be known posi- 
tively, at present, of the origin or history of these singular 
remains, except that they are doubtless of great antiquity. 
It is interesting to know that there is some reason for sup- 
posing that an example existed, not very many years ago, 
near Wimbledon Camp ; and it is to be hoped that any 
fresh light which may be thrown upon cruciform tumuli 
generally, may also cast a ray upon the now obscure history 
of the Camp at Wimbledon. 



« 
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Bv The Rgv, OBEVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A, 

Belisyikg tbafe nothing which tends to throw li^t on the 
antiquities of Carthage can &ii to interest the archieologists 
of SngUnd, I beg to submit the following brief notes to 
their consideration. On arriving at Tunis (on the 8th of 
January, 1866) I heard that since my former Tint to Car- 
thage m the previous April, some excavations had been 
made near the more perfect series of cisterns^ and that the 
antiquities discovered there, as well as others procured from 
various stone-digging Arabs, had been appropriated and 
preserved bj Sidy Mohammed, eldest son of the Ehaznadar, 
or First Treasurer, Hustapha, who now wields almost supreme 
power in the Regency of Tunis. Through the kind inter- 
vention of Richard Wood, Esq., C.B., H. M. Consul-General, I 
received permission from the young Sidy (lord), to inspect 
his collection, which I found in a sort of garden-house in the 
grounds of liis father s new villa, which is situated on the 
edge of the sea, close to the artificial piece of water LhaL 
is probably the remains of the " Cothon," or port of ancient 
Carthage. This " Cothon," if such it be, is in fact enclosed 
within the grounds of the K haznadar's garden, and recent 
excavations in the small island in its midst have brought to 
light two broken pillars, the one of breccia, the other of 
a yellow miirble, indicating the former existence of some 
magnificent building. The villa itself stands about a 
quarter of a mile in a direct line from the village of Dowar 
Eshut, and less than a mile from the French chapel of St. 
Louis, which forms suck a prominent feature amidst the 
niins of ancient Carthage. 

The Sidy*s collection, whicli had not previously been seen 
by any European, has never been arranged or classified, the 
various objects lying about just as they wei-e brought in* 

I proceed to notice the more interesting specimens. 
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Seven Btones, four of wliicli bear inscriptions in Punic or 
Phoenician characters, belong to the period of the ancient 
Carthaginians. 

1. This stone has a beautifully cut inscription, and under 
it an object resembling a caducous, and a triangle sur- 
mounted by a disk. In this instance, as in No. 6, a kind 
of architectural ornament divides the inscription from the 



objects below it. This is the only perfect inscription in the 
collection. I htad unfortunately no materials with me to 
Uiko a ruljbing of this interesting relic, but I made shift to 
take an impression on wet paper^ which I trust ma^ lead 
to its decipherment. 

2. A broken inscription, of which I took as accurate a 
copy as time and the deface incut of the stone permitted. 

3. An inscription, imperfect at top, but having below it 
a vase with handles, and on either side the latter a flower- 
bud resembling the lotus, 

4. An inscriptiou im- 



1. It would be 8in« 

gular if this well-known Arab symbol, a charm against the 
Evil Eye, known sometimes as the Hand of Providence, 
and otherwise as tbe Hand of Justice, could be shown 
to have its origin in Phcenician sculptures, or by tradition 
handed down from those remote times in the unchanging 
East. In tliese cases, it will be observed, the hand and 
the eye are found in juxta-position. The hand which 
appears over tbe great entrance-gate of the Alhambra at 
Granada^ is a syml^l in universal use amongst tbe peoples 
of Arabian descent A silver band of this description 

VOL. iJttll. V V 



perfect below ; above 
It an open hand. 




6, This stone pre- 
sents a hand pointing 
up to an eye, from 
which it is separated 
by an architectural 
band, like that on No. 



5. A broken inscrip- 
tion ; below it an eye. 
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exhibited to the Institute last year, I bought from the head 
of a Degress in the Oasis of Biskra in the Sahara. 

7. This stone exhibits a well-executed palm-tree in fruit. 

The already- named caryings and inscriptions are all cut 
on a kind of close-grained limestone. In this connection I 
may mention that the Rev. Mr. Fenner* nussionary to the 
Jews in the Begency of Tunis^ possesses a small stone found 
at Carthage, with one line of a Funic inscription, and 
beneath it a beautiful flower, apparently the lotus, as in No. 
3. See the accompanying representation of this interestmg 
relic. 

To these may be added a small headless figure in a 
sitting posture, something like a Japanese idol, but which I 
am able to assign to the period of the ancient Carthaginians, 
from its very close resemblance to six small stone figures, 
also headless, found in the Phoenician temple of Hajar 
Kim in the Island of Malta, and now preserred in the 
Museum at Valetta. 

Of Greek art I sa^v nothing, unless indeed I may except 
a small partially-draped torso of good work, and a beautiful 
little vase of black, fine-grained pottei'y, elegantly orna- 
mented witli white Hues. 

lloman objects, as might be expected, are nunierous. Of 
these the principal is a beautiful statue of the youthful 
Bacchus, the size of life, crowned \Yitli grapes and standing 
beside a stump or pedestal, wreatlicd with the same fruit. 
I observed also in the villa itself a small recumbent statue, 
holding a kind of cup. This figure has unfortunately lost 
its head, but it is apparently a river-god. I saw also a 
mutilated bust of some imperial personage of the later 
empire, two or three heads of statues, an inscribed altar, and 
several fragmentary inscriptions, mostly of a memorial or 
general character. One of these inscrijitions only J^eems to 
merit a detailed description. This stone is of a yellowish- 
brown sandstone, and exhibits an altar, approached by a 
step and surmounted by a large cone of some kind of pine. 
On either side this altar is a large five-pointed star, and 
below each star a ram. Below, to the left, is a kind of 
casket or box, and underneatli it a vasOi while the corre- 
sponding space to the right is occupied by a wall. Below is 
the inscription^ 
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8 D ■ AYGSAC * L ' 
VIBIVS DATV8 
VS'L'A 

The whole of this carTing is in low relief, and of peculiar 
workmanship. The Roman pottery is all of a coarse and 
common kind, with tbc exception of some interesting Chris* 
tian lamps, to be noticed hereafter. There is not a single 
perfect specimen of the so-called Samian ware, although 
fragments of it are by no means of uncommon occurrence 
amongst the ruins. There are also a large number of small 
disks of yarious-coloured marbles, and of the beautiful green 
Bgjptian porphyry, which the Romans have shaped out as . 
pieces for a game resembling draughts. 

I now proceed to mention a class of monuments, whldi I 
regret I am unable to appropriate with any degree of cer- 
tainty. In the collection of Sidy Mohammed are six upriglit 
stein, from five to six feet high, of which some have tri- 
anguhir tops. They are covered with sculptures in low 
relief, of a very debased style of art, and are stated to have 
been found in a place called " Tooboorsook/' some two days' 
journey from Carthage, in the direction of the Algerian 
frontier. Upon each is a rude representation of a temple 
enclosing a statue, round the latter of whicli, in one instance, 
are numerous circular holes, with a deeper perforation in the 
centre of each, and apparently intended to contain Ui^ks ot' 
bronze or some other metal. On other portions of these 
singulai stones are sculptured various conventional ornaments, 
and rude figures of men and animals. In one instance only 
is there any sign of au inscription, and in this the letters 
I — vs, in the midst of a small square, can alone be deciphered. 
If it were safe to conjecture, I might suppose tlji.se monu- 
ments to he tho work of some rude Carthaginian sculptors 
from the interior, who were trying to iniit^ite the debased 
handiwork of late llonian times. Of the numerous pieces of 
mosaic pavement I need make no lengthened mention, as, 
like those discovered by Dr. Davis, and now in the British 
^luseum, they arc evidently of Roman workmanship, and 
present nothing remarkable in their material or design. 

I now come to Christian antiquities. These compiise a 
large number of lamps, and a most curious baptismal font 
nuide of lead. The lamps present the usual types, and closely 
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resemble tliose found in the catacombs of Rome or Syracuse. 
Amongst other designs 1 iioiiced various crosses, the mono- 
gram of our Lord, the seven-branched candlestick, the pea- 
cock, the dove, the lion, the sacred l^Ovs, and, what is per- 
haps the most interesting of all, the "Three Children," 
Hananiah, Hazari«nh, and Mishael. I may add here, that two 
lamps from Cartilage, belonging to llichard Wood, Esq., C.B., 
present, respectively, a martyr contending with a lion, and a 
figure holding a cross and treading underfoot a dragon. 

The font is indeed an extraordinary vessel, and it is 
much to be wished that it could be rescued from the profane 
hands of Moslems, and placed in our National Museum, It 
is, as has been already remarked, made of lead, a compara- 
tively rare material for a font. It measures fifty-six centime- 
tres in height by fifty in diameter. In shape it is circular. 
Immcdiatelv below tlio brim, before the inscriptio!i, is: the 
early Clirisiiau or J5yzantine symbol of the Kesurrection, 
two peacocks feeding out of a vase. The treatment 
much resembles that of the same subject represented on 
marble tablets let into the brick walls of Coptic churches in 
Egypt* The inscription Is enclosed in a sort of fillet or frame, 
and reads as follows : — 



A NTAHfs Ajte VA(D P Mere Y® POCYNHcl 

The letters s and ^, which I have supplied, as in the 
original they have corroded away, show the whole in* 
scription to have read-: — *ArrA^(rare fter* €v<f>poavifiiis, being 
the Lxx. version of Isaiah, a xii., t. 3 : Ye shall draw water 
with joy (€K Twp Urfym tov trmiptm) from the wells of the 
Saviour. ' 

The English version, following more closely the Hebrew, 
has the less striking rendering : Therefore with joy shall 
^e draw water out of the wells of salvation (tt^s crcorTj/xa^)." The 
imperative form of expression rather than the future tense is 
perhaps intended in the present instance. 

I cannot refrain from remarking that the occurrence of 
this verse in such a connection aflfords an interesting inde- 
pendent proof of the high estimation in which ^e Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism was held in the church of S. Cyprian. 

Immediately after the inscription follows a group cone- 
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sponding to that of the peacockd, and representing a female 
figure supported by a sea-monster, and plainly intended to 
set forth the efficacy of the element of water in the Sacra- 
ment of Begeneration. Below are various groups, of which 
some are in a bad state of presenratton. Among the perfect 
ones are our Lord as the Good Shepherd, with a sheep on 
His shoulders, a figure with the palm-branch of marfcyrdom, 
another holding a wreath and standing by an altar, a 
combat of Hons, a bear, and two palm trees. All these 
groups are represented in relief, and some of them, especially 
the bear, "with considerable spirit and fidelity. The shape of 
the Greek letters indicates that this most curious font 
belongs to a late period ; but it may be questioned whether 
a leaden font of so early a period has hitherto been dis- 
covered. It merits the most careful study, and, considering 
the place of its discovery, its inscription and the style of art 
w hich it exhibits, it must be regarded as an object of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

"While on the subject of Christian antiquities, I may 
mention tliat, in the shop of a Hebrew shoemaker in 
Tunis, I found a large piece of white marble bearing the 
effigy of our Lord as the Good Shepherd, which had been 
brought from Carthage, and I was informed that a duplicate 
frngmcnt had been bought and carried away to Spain by 
a late 8pani8h consul. The liev. ^Ir. Fcnner, who has 
travelled through tlie remoter parts of the Regency, informs 
me that he has discovered the remains of several Christian 
churches, and has found several Christian sepulchral inscrip* 
tions in some remote situations. The remains of African 
Christian art are not> therefore, so rare as Br. Davis would 
lead us to suppose. 

It may interest some persons to hear that, during the 
recent excavations, the entire roof of the second largest series 
of cisterns at Carthage ha^ been laid bare, and that it is 
even proposed to restore them to their original purpose. 
The six circular chambers \\ith cupolas, which Davis says 

may have contained statnes " or hold the guards of the 
cisteiiis, are now plainly shown to be dsterns themselves, 
since, like the other cisterns, they Hve plastered up to a 
certain height^ the better to contain the water. At present 
they look like gigantic boilers. Dr. Davis has omitted to 
mention that between each pair of circular chambers there 
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arc two square tanks, as shown in the annexed diagram. 
At the extremity of the ciBtems, towards Sidy Bosaid, a 
paved chamber with three tribunes or apses has been laid 
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Of a, dstcrnv; 6, drculftr chambers; c, c, taukn. 

bare, and several marble mouths of well-holes have been 
ascertained to have led down into each dstem from above. 
Many of these are still in sUh. That the tribunes were of an 
ornamental character is proved by my having found several 
teaserie of blue glass mosaic, which had evidently fallen from 
the coved roofs above. Several large pieces of Roman mosaic 
pavement have been found in the past year in the vast mass 
of confused ruins which lie beside the sea below the cisterns ; 
and at tlie present moment huge stones, beveled Hke those 
in the Celtiberian walls of Tarragona, or the Phceniciau 
walls of Syria, are being convejeii Lu Tuuih from a spot below 
liic bill of St. Louis. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to remark that there is nothing 
either in the present political state of Tunis, or in the 
character of the ( i ontal mind, to lead to the expectation 
that the collection of Sidy Mohammed will long remain 
intact. Made without knowledge of antiquarian researches, 
it is at any moment liable to be dis|)ersed, destroyed, or 
given, in a moment of impulse, to the most worthless adven- 
turer. ^\'ould it not, therefore, be desirable that our Consul- 
General should receive instructions from the Foreign Offirc 
to watch for a favorable opportunity to acquire it by 
purchase, or otherwise, for the British Museum, where it 
should be incorporated with the Carthaginian collections 
which were made by Dr* Davis at the expense of the 
nation I 
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NOTICES OF ROMAN PIGS OF LEAD FOUND AT BRISTOL, AND OF 
METALLURGICAL RELICS IN CORNWALL, IN OTHER PARTS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES, AND ALSO ON THE CONTINENT. 

In a former volume of this Journal an inventory was given 
of the relics of metallurgy in Roman times,^ the massa plumbi, 
or pigs of lead, that from time to time have been found in this 
country, and of which the greater part are preserved at the 
British Museum. Towards the close of the autumn of 1 865, 
two objects of this description were found at Bristol ; of 
these, one, through the like liberality that we had formerly the 
satisfaction to record on a similar occasion, has been added 
to the Series in the National Collection. 

We are indebted for the following particulars to the Rev. 
Caoon Scarth, who received timely information of the 
discovery from Mr. John Reynolds, a member of the Institute 
resident at Bristol. It occurred in making excavations in 
Wade Street on the eastern side of the city; the precise 
spot being the original bank of the Biver Frome, which has 
there been confined in later times to a narrower channel than 
that in which the stream formerly flowed in its winding 




aoniaa Pig or LMdlimitd at Bristol* BritishMaiMm. 

coulee towards the Avon. One of the pigs was taken to the 
shot manufactory of Messrs. Sheldon, Bush, and Co. at 
Bristol, the firm by which, in 1S53, a similar relic, found at 
Blagdon, the earliest of the series hitherto known, had been 
preserved.^ The second passed into the possession of Uv. 
Edkins, whose collection comprises valuable antiquities of 
local interest. The two relics bear the same inscription, 

1 Aich. Joam. toL xvL p. 22. * Ibid., voL xl p. 278 ; vol. xvi. p. 23. 

VOL. xzm. ' < 
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some letters of the name of the Emperor being obliterated, 
in the same part of the surface in each instance respectiTely ; 
this defect has probably been occasioned by an injury to the 
mould which, as Mr. Scarth suggests, may have been of clay. 
On the pig, boirever, last noticed, ho remarks that there is 
the appearance as if a thin metal plate had been laid oyer 
ti e l']mperor^s name. 

The massa plumbi now, through the liberality of Hr, 
Arthur Bush, added to the collection in the British Museum, 
measures 21 in. by 5 in. ; the inscribed face, namely, that 
which represents the bottom of the mould, 19 in. by 22 in. 
The weight is 76 lb. ; the weight of the second pig, in 
possession of Mr. Edkins, is 89 lb. The inscription, as shewn 
in the accompanying woodcut^ may be thus read* the damaged 
letters being supplied : — 

IMP* CAES; a[n!fok]imi*atotii p*p* 




Some question, it must be obserred, has arisen in regard 
to the Emperor to whose reign these metallurgical relics 
lately found should be assigned. Marcus Aurelius baTing, 
A.D. 161, succeeded Antoninus Pius, by whom be bad been 
adopted, took tbe names of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; be 
is styled also Pius, as well as Pater Patrise. OaracaUa* when 
created Ctesar by his lather SoTerus, a.d. 196, likewise took 
tbe names of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; he is styled Pius 
and Pater Patrisa. Elagabalus, haying represented himself as 
a son of Oaracalla, took the same names as abore giyen. It 
seems, however, most probable that the Emperor whoso 
name is found on these relics is Antoninus Pius, successor to 
Hadrian, by whom he was adopted in a.d. 138, when the 
Senate conferred on him the title of Pius. In a.d. 139 he 
took the title of Pater Patria), which occurs on tho pigs of 
metal under consideriition, and he died in A.D. ICl. Mr. 
Scartli is of opinion that they shouhl bo assigned to the 
reign of that Emperor, and the learned writer on Roman 
Epigraphy, Dr. ]\rcCan], of University College, Toronto, con- 
curs in that conclusion, 
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No massa plumbi of that period had previously occurred ; 
the praiseworthy liberaUty thus for a second time shown by 
Mr. Arthur Bush in enabling the Institute to contribute 
such a relic to the National Collection cannot fail to be cor- 
dially appreciated. It may deserve notice that the weight is 
considerably less than that of many examples heretofore 
discovered; the weight of the pig found near Blagdon, 
Somerset, and brought before the Institute in 1863, is 
163 lb. ; that of a pig bearing the name of Hadrian, found 
at Bath in 1852, and now in the Museum of the Literary 
Institution thero, is 195 Ib.^ 

It is with pleasure that I take occasion to advert to the 
researches of our friendly trans-Atlantic coadjutor, Dr. 
McCaul, in the neglected field of Roman Epigraphy, and to 
the critical observations given in his " Britanno-Boman 
Inscriptions." * 

In the Inventory formerly published in this Journal six 
pigs of lead bearing the name of Hadrian irere described, of 
which four had been found in Shropshire ; of these, one, 
brought to light in draining in the parish of Snead, in 
May, 1851, is now in the Museum of that spirited promoter 
of archsoological science, Hr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. The 
length of that specimen was stated to be a little more than 
2 and the weight 190 lb. I find mention of another as 
found in the same district In Bagshaw's " History of Shrop" 
shire," published in that year, p. 678, it is stated, under 
Minsteriey, that '*in 1851 a Roman pig of lead was found by 
workmen in sinking through a slag-heap of smeltings ; on 
this pig was the following inscription in raised chaiactenh^ 
IMP * HADRUKi * ATO. The dimensions are stated to be^ 
length 20 in., girth 20 in., weight 173 lb."' 

1 may here take occasion to append a few notices of some 



* Arcb. Juura. vol. x?i. p. 'Ai. 

* iTirtit publubed ia tbo Cauaditn 
Journal, and reproducofi in I8'>3 in one 
vol. 8vo. Loudon : Lougmana. llia 
valuable notes on Piga of Lead, pp. 32- 
85, claim particular notice, and I bog to 
acknowledge my obligatiou to tho 
MtlMt't eourteous criticism in pointing 
ont some ioadverteut erronr in the In- 
ventory giren in this Joornal, Toh x?i. 
p. 22, et aeq. 

* Bagahair B History, Qazetteer, &&, oi 
Sbrop^iire ; Sheffield, 1851, p. 678. From 



tho coincidence of date, and thu inacrip- 
tion I had been tempted to taapeot that 
thia pip; might V)e the sinie t!;nt nbove 
noticed aa found m idol et the iioveriea, 
near Snead. That pliM is however dis- 
tant ten miles or upwards from Min- 
iiterluy, which ia situated about nine 
miles jS.W. of Shrewsbury. The dimtt[|> 
eions and weight, however, do not oor* 
respond ; they ditfer likewise from those 
of the pig found about 1778 at Miwtwloy. 
Arch* Jonrn, toL s?i p. 9S. 
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other mediaeval relics of the same class as those that have been 
described. In the British Museum there is a portion of a 
block or mass of lead found in the Thames, and bearing two 
stamps ; one of these, which is perfect, is described by Mr. 
Franks as a merchant's mark composed of two circles, a star 
and the letters i o, the imperfect stamp is a crowned H. From 
tlie form of tho letters this object may be of the reign of 
Henry VI.^ 

In the Museum at Caernarvon there is an oval cake of 
lead, measuring 20^ in. in length by 7h in. in breadth ; the 
lower side is convex, the nicltGd metal having been poured 
into what may be familiarly described as a boat-shaped 
mould ; the thickness at mid-length is about 3 in. It was 
found at Amlwch on the north coast of Anglesea, near the 
rich mineral district of the Parys Mountain, chiefly noted 
for its copper mines, which were probably worked, as 
Pennant obseryefl^ in Eoman times ; lead containing a portion 
of silFor, and zinc are also there obtained.^ 

I am not aware that any block or cake of lead has been 
noticed as found in the great source of mineral wealth of 
Britain in early times, namely, in Cornwall, where, howeyer, 
that metal comparatively less abundant than tin and copper, 
is by no means deficient. A singular image of lead, with 
shght admixture of other metal, was found on Bodwen Moor, 
about 1850, as related in this JoumaL^ This mysterious 
and grotesque object was brought before the Institute in 
1862, through the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Head, Bart. It 
was stated by Mr, Agar Robartes, in whose possession it 
remains, that it "was at a considerable depth near one of the 
ancient sites of metallurgical operations, ^e so-called Jews' 
Houses.*' This figure measures about 6 inches in height ; it 
seems to represent a regal figure, seated, but the design is 
Teiy enigmatical On the breast are impressed, or cut, 
three Hebrew letters, Nun, Besh, and Shin ; on the left side 



' PrMeedingi Soe. Axit,Mcoad aeri«0, 

vol. ii., p. 88. 
' Pennant, Toar in Vales, vol. iL« p. 

265, It is there 6uppe«t»d that the oro 
ma; haTO been sent to be smelted at 
Oioliiii, CaenianroDsliire, whwe ths 
copper caVo inscribed SOCIO ROME WRP 
fouiid. I'eiiuaut, ut supra, vol. L, p. 72. 
A round cake of copper was likMfiN 
found at LlanTaerthlle, in Anglesea, a 
few miles from Amlwch, lu weight waa 



601b. ; it bore a mark described by 
Pennant as resembling an L. I uoticea 
in Uxo Caernarvon Museum a cake of 
copper, difttn. 12 inchea, stated to have 
been found near Gwyerdy, in Angleaca ; 
its lower surfaoe is flat, not convex, as in 
other nncient caken of metnl, for in- 
Btauce, tlioge of tin described in this 
memoir as found in the Thunes. 
" Arab. Jonn. ycL six. p. 172. 
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there is a character too indistinct to be identified, and upon 
the right the Hebrew Mem. The work is rude, but not 
archaic ; it was examined with critical care by a learned 
Hebraist, Mr. Zeduer, but no explanation has been offered, 
eren bj Dr. Barham and the assembled savajis at the Truro 
Congress in 1862. The coincidence, that a relic bearing 
Hebrew characters should be found in a so-called *'Jews* 
Houae/' is doubtless to be regarded with suspicion, especially 
as imagery was repugnant to the faith and usages of the 
Israelites. The conjecture that such a figure might have 
been fi»shioned for some necromantic purpose, in the dark 
practices of Medisval times, in which Hebraisms were largely 
mixed up, seems to partake of the solution — " ignotum pei' 
iqnotos'' I believe that no relic has been disinterred in 
Cornwall that can be connected ^th the traditions of 
Israelitish speculations in that county. 

I formerly mentioned a few masoB plumbi discovered on 
the Continent, at Ch&lons-sur-Saone^ Vieil Emuz, LiUe- 
bonne^ and at Carthagena in Spain.* In a subsequent tour 
in the South of France, my attention was called by M. 
Deloye, Consertateur of the Museum at Avignon, to a 
minum de fdomb in that collection. This object, in ibrm 
resembling the pigs found in England, is of smaller size ; it 
bears the inscription SEGTSiATia The particulars communi- 
cated by M. Deloye have been stated in this Journal ; ^ it 
will suffice here to advert to the discovery, which occurred 
in 1850, in a district known as le Forez, in the department 
of the Loire. No lead mines exist in the neighbourhood ; 
the ponderous mass may have been deposited whilst in 
course of conveyance by the ancient line of communication, 
the Via DamUiam^ in proximity to which it lay. It has 
been suggested that it was the produce of mines in the dis- 



' Arcli. Journ., vol. xvi. p. 240, ro- 
ferenoea are there giveu to notices of 
nigl of lead fonnd on the continent. 

See especially a mcruuir by the Abb^ 
Cochet, "aur le couimerc« et l induatrie 
da plomb dans la Oaule et la Grande 
Bretagne & Tepoque Komaine;" Revue 
Arch6oL, Dec., li^56, p. 548; and Mr. 
James Yates' Memou :i Mining Opera- 
tions in Britain, Proceedings of the So- 
meraot Arch. See, vol. viii. p. 17. The 
pig found at Lillcbonne in 1840 is 
iioticc'l by Mr. pLoacli Siuitb, CliII. Ant., 
vol. ui. p. 87. 1 am indebted to htm for 



infurmalion tlirit lie regard^ it belong- 
ing to the titue of Severus : he proposes 
the following reading of toe imperfoet 
inscription — [SEV ' PKRTljlTACIS * AVG • Ts . 
This " lingot dc plomb " 'i» mentioned 
also by fihe AbM (^cfaet, in his Normaa* 
die Souterraine, p. 120. 

* Vol. xvii. p. 267. See alao a memoir 
by M. Augiiste Bernard, entitled, "De- 
scription du paya do« .Sfp:usiaves ; " Paris, 
1858, in which particular notice is takea 
Hi th* MMmi now to bo toon AtJ^ < 
noiu 
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trict formerly occupied by the Sepmavi, as indicated by 
the inscription above notice!. 

In tite Museum at the Public Libiaiy at Bcule, as I am 
infoniied by Mr. Franks, there are two leaden pigs bearing 
the inscriptions societat — s * T * lyc * reti. Tlie section of 
these masses is semi-cyHndrical ; the ends are cut oflf verti- 
cally, not obliquely as in the pigs found in England ; the 
length is about 15 inches. A detailed notice of these relics 
will be found at the close of this memoir. Similar semi- 
cylindrical blocks of lead, before noticed, have been found ai 
Carthagcna ; a specimen may be seen in the British Museum, 
and another in the Museum of Fracticiil Geology. 

In the enumeration of metallurgical relics given formerly 
in this Journal, I described a cake^ supposed to be of lead, 
found in the Thames near Battersea Bridge.^ This object^ 
of which I received information from Mr. Franks, is now 
in the Britisli Museum ; it is of irr^lar oral form, 7 in. 
by 4 in. On the upper side there are three stamps^ figured 
in the descriptions above cited. Tvo of them are alike, 
being oblong, and exhibiting the letters staob. The e is 
reversed, and may be a monogram for hl The other 
stamp is circular ; in the centre is the Christian monogram 
composed of x P, around which are the letters spbs * - s * *. 
This stamp is not unlike a coin-die in execution, and it is 
attributed by numismatists to the fourth c^tury: it has 
somewhat of the appearance of an official seal, and Mr. 
Franks has suggested that the oblong stamp may refer to 
the distinguished indiyidual Afranius Syagrius, secretary 
(noianut) to the Emperor Valentinian in 369, and consul 
in 882.' Tins cake of metal, which weighs nearly 44 
ounces, has subsequently been analysed, and prores to bo 
an alloy of about four parts of tin to one of lead. Mr. 
Franks obtained subsequently another oyal-shapcd cake, 
found likewise in the Thames near Battersea ; it was exhi* 
bited by him at one of the meetings of the Institute in 1862. 
It is of rather laiger size than that already noticed; it 
measures 8j^in. by 4^ in., and weighs llOf ouncea This 

' Arch. Jcurn. vol. xvi. p. 88 ; Pro- fcated by Clovis at Soiaaont in 496. The 

cccdlugs, Soc. vAntiqu. of LondOBf ToLiL etyle of the circular stamp above do- 

•ecoud series, } [) S7, 235. eoribed accords better with the times of 

* Anottttr agi iua, Mr. FVanks ob* Valontioian. This cake of metal Las 

serves, grandson of the Notarius, attained been dosotibad ia thi» Joaml» vol. zxi. 

almost regal power in Qaul, and was do- p. 169, 
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cake has likewise impresBions of stamps on its upper sur- 
face ; two of these are rectangular, and eyidentlj from the 
same stamp ; nnfortunatelj tihe two impressions overlap, * 
and the lettm are, in consequence, to be decyphered witii 
difficulty. On careful examination Mr. Franks succeeded in 
forming a restoration, as here figured, the portions that are 
illegibto in one of the oyerlapping stamps being supplied by 
the other ; with his wonted sagacity our friend has thus 
re-established satisfiictorily the name stagbius, occurring 
likewise^ according to his explanation, upon the cake before 
described. It will be noticed that on tiiis second lump of 
metal the a and the b are, as on the former, both reveised. 
(See woodcut, orig. size.) The characters are rather more 
rude than in the other instance. The two other stamps are 
repetitions of a circular seal or brand, with the Christian 
monogram x p (Chi and Bho ;) ia'^ spaces seem to be 
rude indications of Alpha and Omega. 




Mr. Franks observes tliat tbo rarity ofan^' Christian relics 
of tlio Roman period in Britain adds greatly to the interest 
of these metalkirgical specimens. With the exception of the 
tessellated pavement at Frampton, Dorset, published by 
Lysons in the Ihlifjuicp, and of a silver cup found at Cor- 
bridge near the Roman Wall, I am not aware that the 
• Christian monogram has been found on any Roman monu- 
ments or relics in this countr3\ It is not easy to suggest for 
>vliat purpose such rude lumps of metal were stamped. The 
oblong stamp on the smaller cake resembles those on certain 
leaden seals of the Roman period found at Brough, West- 
moreland ( Vei'tera:)y of which a considerable collection was 
submitted to the Institute, througli the Rev. Canon Scartb, by 
the kindness of Miss Hill, of Appleby.^ The cakes may therc- 

* Arch. Joura. vol. xx. p. 1 SI . Several coediogs Soo. Ant. Load., first aorie*, voL 

of tUese seals ore figured Id Mr. Roach iii. p. 222 ; and a memoir on the Roman 

Smith's Coll. Ant, vol. iii. pU 83, p. 197 ; station at Brough, by Mr. U. Ecroyd 

vol. Ti. pL 16, 17, p. 117 1 see also Pro- Smith, tnaii,Hut. So«. LMoaahlte^lSM. 
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fore»aB Mr. Franks obaerres, have been the property af some 
officer employed in attaching seals to docaments or mer- 
' chandise, who may have marked with his official seals the 

supply of metal with which he was furnished for that 
purpose. 

It has been stated that the nicta] of wliich the cake first' 
found ai Battersea is composed was considered to he lead. 
This proved to have been an error ; the metal of both cakes 
has been analysed by ^Ir. C. Tookey, of the Museum of 
Practical Geology. The following is the result : — 

Ko.1. No. 2. 

Tin .... 79-50 Tin .... 71 74 

Lead .... 2080 Lead .... 28-26 

100-30 100 

The first, lIic smaller cake, it will be seen, contained 
rather more lea 1 than that last found. Tho tin showed 
indications of a small ([uautity of co|>per.® 

To tho kindness of Mr. J. T. Blight, of Penzance, a 
zealous investigator of the remains of all periods in his 
county, f i um rude dwellings of a very ancient race, such as 
the constructions at Chysauster that he has described in this 
Journal,® to the elaborate examples of Cornish church archi- 
tecture, T am indel>ted for the following account of a singular 
inscribed block of Tin preserved in the Museum at Penzance. 
I acknowledge also with pleasure tlio friendly interest in my 
researches that he has shown in presenting the accompanying 
woodcut. 

This relic, which seems to appertain to a much more 
recent period than those hitherto noticed, may doubtless be 
of considerable antiquity, and its interest is increased by tlio 
fact that it was found in one of those mysterious smeltuig- 
j)laces of the West, the so-called Jews' Houses, which some 
have been disposed to assign to a very remote age. The 
discovery of the block of tin, of which, by Mr. Blight's kind 
courtesy, a representation is now for the first time given, 
has been recorded by the lie v. 0. V. Le Grice, in 184G, in 



< Proceedings Soo. AnU^MOondMriei, 
vol. iL p. 286. 

• Arcb. Jouru., vol. xvilL p. 39. See 
abo Mr. BligUt'a Memoirs ou Cbaubers 
•t BoMMnrau, and other mmdloi^ Joun. 
Hoy. IdO. Cornwall, voL L No. fl; p. 7, and 



oa CaaUilack iloand, vol. iL, p. 6^ Oct, 
1865 ; and hh valuabla noticM of early 
Cornish Atitiqtiitioa appended to hia 
CUurobea of Wast Corawall," J. H. 
FUrkar^ ikdiud tad Loadoni ISMS. 
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the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall. He remarked truly, that ^Yhy the smel ting-places 
were called "Jews' Houses" it is not easy to conjecture, 
unless it were because the Tin Mines and the Tin Trade, at 
the earliest period of their authentic History, were in the 
hands of the Jews. It was therefore supposed that the 
Jews were chiefly engaged in the metallurgical operations of 
still earlier times in Cornwall. The remains of several 
Jews' Houses have been discovered, generally very near 
ancient stream-works, or vestiges of the earliest mines, of 
which the works were all open to the sun. All that is 
usually seen is a narrow, shallow pit| with a small quantity 
of charcoal ashes at the bottom ; frequently also a piece of 
tin mixed with earth or sand, often vitrified. According to 
tradition the earliest mode of smelting tin was a most simple 
process ; a small excavation was made ; sticks "were piled 
together and the interstices filled with the ore ; the pile was 
set on fire and the smelted metal flowed to the bottom. 




Block of Tin, found at Trenir«i ConiwalL VanMDOt VoMvai. 

The smdting-place found at Trereife, in the parish of 
Madron near Penzance, was, however, of somewhat different 
character ; in the middle of a high hank of compact day a 
space was brought to light in form of an inverted cone, 
about 8ft wide at top^ and 3 ft high ; at die bottom there 
was a flat stone about a foot in diameter, with small stones 
set round its edge ; on this stone lay some unctuous ashes, 
l^e sides of the cone or furnace were of hard day. On one 
side of the bank there was a small ravine by which a blast 
of air was conveyed, possibly by some kind of bellows, and 

VOL. XXllI. T T 
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throogh which the molten metal was dischaiged. Thia 
conicu furnace was M of earth^rubhifih, and u|pon this was 
found the block of tin, weighing 26 lb« ; . it meaflnrea 
16^ in. by 8 in. ; the tibickneaa at the top ia 2 in. It codd 
not haye been smelted where it was fonnd^ but was probably 
deposited there with the intmition (tf bein^ zemoTed sub- 
sequently. On examination of the block it is evident that 
it had been cast in a mould ; on one side there are seyeral 
letters in relief, hitherto unexplained, with a cruciform 
device, somewhat resembling the mediaeval merchants' 
marks7 

Mr. Le Gricc notices auoLhcr block of tin found in the 
centre of a bairow near Lanyon, in .Aladron, aljout ilve 
miles from Penzuico. It is not sUilcd where this relic 
is now to be found. Also one found in the pariah of 
Gwinear, near the cast side of St. Ives Bay and the rich 
Herland niiiies. li weighed 34 lb. A third, of small size, 
weighing only 6lb., was brought to light in a stream-work 
at 8c. Just. Mr. Michell mentions two blocks found in a 
mine near St. Austell, each of them weighing nearly 261b.* 
Lastly, 1 may invito attention to an oval cake found 
at Chapel Forth in the parish of St. Agnes, and now in 
the Museum of Practical Geology in London, Tlie deposit 
on which it lay had been washed by the " streamers " for the 
oxide of tin that it contained. It is probable that many 
others have been diisiuterred of which no memorial has been 
preserved. 

I have thus endeavoured to gatlier together certain scat- 
tered particulars relating to the vestigcg of ancient metal- 
lurgy that have come under my observation since the com- 
pihation of my former Inventory in 1859. I would refer any 
of our readers who may take interest in the subject to the 
observations by the learned President of University College, 
Toronto, Dr. McCaul,'^ who has devoted special attention to 
the elucidation of the difficult section of Roman Epigraphy 
presented bj the relics under consideration. His remarks 

7 TUe&o p&rtioulora ore extracted by deference to so bi^U aa autUoritj, I must 

Mr. Blights obliging anisUuioe from » hositate to MKwptthtlmorJptioiiaiof to 

memoir in tho Trausaotions Roy. Qool. cnrly a date. See Jmuiiu it^y* Iiitt* 

Soo. of Coruwall, vol. vL, 1846. Mr. R. Coruw., Oct. 1805. 

Stuitrt F^le in a memoir on tho Piioo* * Manual of lOiianilogy, p. 7S> 

niduia aud tUeir Trade with Britain, • BritAnno-Roman Xnscnpliona, with 

notices these letteni as " a Roman in- Critical Notes ; I«oadoii : Longman. 1863. 

MiiptiOB ud monegitiB.'* With aU p.Si-5S. 
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on the probability that some of the leaden masscB maj have 
been specially prepared for transmission to Rome, with a 
view to their display in some imperial triumph, claim con- 
sideration. He points out that there were apparently three 
formulaa of construction used in the inscriptions, namely, 
the nominative, indicating, as Dr. McCaul supposes, that tlie 
object uras taken as spoil ; the genitive, denoting that the 
metal was the property of the emperors respectively, either 
as the produce of mines worked for their benefit, or, rather, 
as part of the imperial tribute ; and the ablative, indicating 
the time when the metal may have been smelted. 

The great interest that attaches itself to every fact con- 
nected with the production and export Of Tin, has made me 
desirous to bring together all discoveries that may throw 
light on that obscure chapter of ancient metallurgy in Britain, 
The most remarkable^ doubtless, of those discoveries is the 
block in form of a double galley, as has been conjectured, 
dredged up at the entrance of Falmouth Harbour, and 
figui^ formerly in this Journal.^ Sir Henry James, to 
whom arch»ologists are so largely indebted for his repro- 
ductions of Domesday and of ancient documents, has pointed 
out the bearing of that discovery on the vexed question of 
the locality of the Ictis of Diodorus* He confidently 
places it at St. Michaers Mount' The bifurcate block of 
tin is explained by Sir Henry as conformable to the type 
indicated by Diodorus, " the astragalus, or knu<&]e-bone^'*' 
to which he assures us, on the authority of Professor 
Owen, that the peculiar form is ajssimilated. It is natural, 
he observes, to inquire why this form was selected. " We 
arc tuld that tlic traders resorting to Ictis there bought the 
tin from the natives and carried it to Gaul, oyer which 
it was transported on horseback in about thirty days ; it 
was, therefore, necessary that tlie blocks should be cast in 
such a form, and be of such a weight, as to be conveniently 
carried both in boats for transport to Gaul, and then on 

1 Arch. Jourii., vol. xvL p. 39. vius ilio utnigal aeonut to have been a 

> Note on the Block of Tin dredged kind of ogive ; it is commonly taken to 
up in FalmoutU Harbour; by Col. Sir be a moulding of a somicirciilur ecction, 
Henry James, R.K., Director of the and thus the leaden pigs found at Car- 
Ordnance Surrey. London : £. Stanford, thagena, and wliich are Mmi-qrlindrloal 
Charing CrosB, 1868. in form, seem to bavo been regarded aa 

> Or rather the huokle-bone. the pas- types of the wtii^ of Diodorua. See 
tern, or faliM^ of the heel, used by the Mr. Yates' Memoir on Mining Operrttoo^ 
onoients in gamee uf chance instead of TrtoSi fiOBtnet Atdl* 8oe. 18ft8, p> fti 
diosk In ardiiteoiure m usod by Vitra* 
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horseback for the journey overland ; and it is impossible to 
look at this block of tin without being struck with the admir- 
able a(ja]it;itioii of the form and weight for this double pur- 
pose, and also for the purpose of being easily carried by 
hand by two men, or slung for lifting it either into or fioin 
a boat, or on and off a horse." The diagrams that accom- 
pany Sir Henry's memoir fully support the conclusioius thus 
ingeniously suggested. Tho bifurcate ends of the astragal 
seem well suited to facilitate transport like a hand-barrow, 
to use a homely illustration ; its general form would fit the 
curved bottom of the boat, the ribs of which coming up 
through tho divided ends of the metal block, would prevent 
any shifting of the heavy cargo in a rolling sea, and, when 
disembarked in Gaul, a pair of these astragali would be pre- 
cisely the proper w^eight for a horse, when adjusted on either 
side of a pack-saddle, by a simple contrivance for which the 
peculiar shape seems, as Sir Henry has sliown, perfectly suited. 

In connection with the important questions that are asso- 
ciated with these vestiges of the early occupants of the 
British Islands and of their industrial relations with distant 
nations, 1 may in conclusion refer to a memoir, before cited, 
on tho Plifenicians and their trade with Britain, communi- 
cated to the Royal Institution of Cornwall by Mr. Stuart 
Poole. He has invited notice to the remarkable coincidence 
between the weights of certain blocks of tin found in Corn- 
wall, including the " astragalus " last noticed, as compared 
with the ancient standard designated the later iEginetan ar 
Commercial Attic. It may be asked, how it should occur 
that we find a Greek, not a Phoenician, system of weight — 
the Phoenicians, however, as Mr. Poole observes, would use 
the standard most useful in the markets of the Mediterranean, 
and the Commercial Attio was this for at least four centu- 
ries before the Christian era» If it can be demonstrated, bj 
aid of such facts as I Iiave sought to collect, that these blocks 
of metal were adjusted to a Greek system of weighty in a 
remote and comparatiYelj unciyilised country, it is obvious^ 
as Mr. Poole truly says, that we have an additional reason 
for supjposingthat the story of Phoenidan trade with Britain 
is true. 

* Juuiml of the Eoyal Iiutitution of ComwftU; Oct. 1S65, pp. 1-10. 
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.SUPPLSMENTAEY NOTE ON A " MASSA " OE PXa OF LBAD 

AT BASL£. 

Whilst the foregoing notioes were in the printer^s hands 
I have receiTed, through the wonted kindness of our friend 
Dr. Keller, representations of the metallic moiUB that exist 
in the Museum at Basle, as previously stated. It appears 
that these relics^ here figured, had originally formed one pig 




iBMrfplloat on ft iMdan pig fooad •! BmIOi 

of lead that may liavc measured about 30 inches in length. 
It is, however, uncertain whether tho block had been broken 
previously to the discovery, which occurred, Nov. 4, 1653, 




FragmonU of a leaden pig (BleyUampon) foand at Baile. 



in the garden of the convent of Elingenthal, in Little Basle, 
beyond the bridge over the Ehine. It has been noticed by 
Wagner, Bruckner, and seyeral later writers ;^ more fully, 

* If ommatn, Inacr. Conf»d. HalTei ] 638 ; the unpublished TheMorut Inaor. 

Lftt., Miith. Soe. Ant. Ziirich, toI. z. p. Ant^ by Remigius F«8ch, lf& In PttbL 

77, No. 10; 1854. Se« a\no Wngnor, Libr. linslo ; Bruckner. Boaohr. Hiif. 

Merenrius ileWeUcua, p. 45, ed. II., Merkword. der Landacbail Baid, p. S891. 
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however, by ^lommsen, in liis valuable collection of the 
Roman Inscriptions of Switzerland. That learned palrco- 
graplicr sugp^ests that the two stamps, licro sliown, may have 
loimed one inscription, as liad been previously suggested by 
Orellius. The weight of one portion is given by Mommscu 
as 32\ lib. ; he gives that of the other, as " 34| Ubras pon- 
dcris ejus quo Bnsilcrc fernim appendere solent/' Tiie weight, 
as sent to mo by Dr. Keller, on information received from 
the keeper of the Museum at Battle, slightly dififers from 
this statement* 
The following obserTatioos are given by Mommsen :— 

" Partea liodie jnnctas olim unam massam effecIsM et testantur anti- 

qnmics et dcnionstravit Rolliius ; inseriptiones duobus sigilHs altorajuxta 
altoiiim impicssm sunt spatio inter utramque interposito. Puncta cooiplura 
apparent in superiicio ca£u spana, ut nihil iDi|^diat ^uooiitiua ia tdtora 
legator Societfttis Tili Umtii."* 

Albbbt Wat. 



where ibe above-mentioned matsa ia 
figured; Rutb, Roninn laser, of the 
Cauton of Basle, in Trans. Ant. Soc. of 
Bnslo, L p. 23, 1843; and Orellius, 
Inscr. Halvet., Uiitb. Ant. Soc Ziiriob, 

TOL 11. 

' Weight of No. 1, given by Pr. 
Keller, 314 Ub., or 16| kil. j ^'o. 2,94 tib. 



129, orl7kiL18Tgr. 

' Orelliui? batl jtropo'^pd to read the 
iuscription thus, cjlenso— Socictutis 
Sexti Lucretii. "In musa plumbea Ix. 
librarum." Sco Moimmonfa Minora, in 
tho CoUcciiuu luacr. liclvct. hj Orellius, 
p. 210, Ho. 818 j Hlttli. Soc. Ant Sfiikii, 
Yol.iL 
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Bt MB. W0B8AAEL 

SiKGB my remarks were written (see page 189, an^), a 
Teiy remarkable testimony in favor of my enlanation of 
the so-called Moss-finds in Denmark has been found in the 
writings of Orodius (a hi^rian living in the fifth century), 
and brought out by M. BL Beauvois in a review of Mr. Engel* 
hardt's work on ifydam in the French newspaper " Llllus« 
tration," for 1866, (p. 264, No. 1236.) 

After having stated (Historia Ad versus Paganos, lib. v. 
ch. xvi. ed. Colonia, 1561, p. cel.) that the defeat sustained 
by the Romans, in the year 111, B.C. in the battle against the 
Cimbri and other iiations near Arausio (now Orange), in 
the South of France, was so decisive that only a few escaped 
with their lives, Orosius gives the foUowing striking account 
of the manner in which the victors treated the spoils : 
** Hostes binia castris atque ingenti pra3da potiti, nova qua- 
dam atque insolita ej^secratione cuncta quse ceperant pessiini 
dederunt ; vesiis discissa et projecta est, aurum argentamque 
in flumen ahjedum, lorica virorum concisa, pkalerce equorum 
disperdit<Bf equi ipsi fjurqitibiis immersi, homines laqueis collo 
indiiis ex arboi il us suspensi sunt, ita ut nihil pr*eda) victor, 
nihil raisericordiiu victus, agnoscoret Maximus tunc Roina3 
non solum luctus, verum etiam raetus fuit, ne confectim 
Cimbri Alpcs transgrederentur Italiamque delerent." 

Remembering how systematically the objects discovered 
in our mosses in such large hoards have been destroyed, cut 
and torn asunder, before being deposited, and also to what 
degree warlike accoutrements prcdoiniii.itc in the moss-finds— 
in some places (as in Vimose), largely interspersed with 
remains of horsetrappings and of the horses themselves — it 
seems impossible to look upon this passage otherwise than 
as containing a description of the very process to which 
these remarkable moss deposits owe their existence. It 
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cannot be supposed that the treatment to which the spoils 
from the Roman camp and the battlefield in this case were 

subjected, formed an exception to the rule, something pecu- 
liar to that occasion. What the "Barbarians" did was no 

iloubt clone in obeJicncc to a custom of theirs, which bade 
them sacrifice the s])oils of war by rendering them useless 
{edsecratione uom, etc), and then immersing them in water, 
either in sacred lakes, rivers or outlets from the sea, or in 
the nearest suitable locaUties ; and the testimony of Orosius, 
adduced by M. Beauvois, therefore appears to afford so 
stroi^g a support to the explanation I have suggested and 
advocated in the text above, that this theory now seems 
almost to have acquired scientific certainty. It is so much 
the more striking, though I do not wish to lay undue stress 
on the circumstance, as the account of Orosius expressly 
refers to the Cimbri after whom the ancients gave the name 
of the Cimbrian peninsula to the peninsula of Jutland, in 
which these remarkable moss deposits were ^t discovered.' 



The sword represented by the cuts opposite has not been 
found in South Jutland, but may serve to illustrate the style 
of its time — ^the first division of the late Iron age — when 
compared with those of the early Iron age figured In Sngel- 
hardt's work and those of the conclusion of tJie Iron age 
figured above (p. 182). Almost all the objects of that period 
snow similar serpent ornaments. 

^ With regard to the stateraent, that killed ; trhence perhaps his surname, 

the meu were suspended by the neck "The Lord of those that are huug." 

from the trees, Mr. Engelhordt obserrea (Kragehul UMeAmd, p. 18)i IVnilii* 

that this was precisely the mode io tier's note. 
wUflih Tiotfmi aaorificed to Odin were 
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NOTAEUL INSTRTTMENT, SETTIITa FORTH A MANDATE OF THE 
ABBOT OF WALTHAM, ESSEX, AND THE PROCEEDINGS RELA- 
TIVE TO THE ££PAXE OF THE CHUUCH THERE. A.D. 1286. 
?rom Um Origlul. In ihp PuUle Baoocd (MBool 
OonMbotod bf Xr. Jottpli Bwit^ an AnMtmt Koapar of the FttbUe Btoordi. 

Thi ibilowtng deed ie among Mniie mta4>eUeneoas dooumenta latclj tune* 
ferred to the Public Record Office firom Ihet tiS the Keeper of the Lud 

Revenue Records and Enrolments. 

It sets forth thnt on the 6th September, 1286, a certain instrument was 
dulj executed at Waltii&m by the Abbot of Waitham ilolj Croas, in the 
preeeuee of wilnenes, monnhiDg tfaoie who were entitled to vte the ehnreh 
there that it had need of repair, and reqniring the Dean of Walthain to 
certify how the parishioners should respond to the monition. On Sunday, 
tho 8th September, the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin, tins instrument 
was road by the Dean to the parishioners assembled in the chutcli, and 
expl&iued to tUem iu Eughsh by one of the clergy. Ihe Dcau tlaen ex- 
horted them at once to aet abont the vork of repair. On Sunday, the 
22nd of September, this exhortadon waa repeated ; and on Sunday, the 
29th of the same month the Dean executed his formal and official answer 
to the precept of tho Abbot, certifying that he had exhorted the parishioners 
of Waltham, as required, and that he anticipated no opposition to the 
request. 

Thia ta told in the sententious language of a notarial inatrument, in 
«hi<di erery detail of the proceedings is most minutely described and set 
out ; and tho i!c cnption of the Scale of the Abbot and Prior ia also moat 
carefully and circumstantially given. 

This document fixes the precise date of tho great alterations that were 
made in the fabric of the ehureh at the end of tho Idth century, when it 
waa found thati in consequenoe of the bad foundationa and other eansea, 
the Taolting vi the aialca had pushed out the aisle walls, and had become 
very dangerous. The new architect, therefore, took down tho vaulting 
and thrcv the riisle nnd triforium into one heiglit ; lie i:iext tried to remodel 
the great ai'cadc by throwing the nave arch and the triforium arch into one ; 
howef er, luckily, thia waa found to he n very dangerous prooeeding, so it 
was given up after the weitemmoat bays had been thus treated. Then a 
west front was added, and a Tory beautiful composition it was, so far as 
we can judge by what remain?. The tracery of the windows is also very 
peculiar, and has an undulatnig look. When the present tower waa built, 
in the time of Philip and Mary, the great western window was destroyed, 
and the tower built upon the eill ; so we hare no meaaa of judging' aa to 
what It waa like. During the late repeirs, the top of the old weatem doon 
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came to light ; they svcrc of the same date as the rest of the work, and 
have beeu reprodticed in the now doors* It was in)|>''"'sible to re-us© them, 
as they had warped very considerably. Altogether, u must be coofeased, 
that the iobabitauU of Walduun in i286 niAnaged to seenre the aenrioea 
of a rery exeellenfc arehitoel, alUiougli he did great injory in an antiqoaxian 
point of view, by removing every hii of the old ashUry, filling in of tlie 
triforium, 6lc., that he oonld take away^ without aetuaUy hortiiig the 
•tability of the edilicc. 

The beautiful lady chapel is of a later date than the alterations to the 
wttt end, — 1h» moutdbgs being mi»h naaller, and roaoli more mmienNis. 

In nomiiio Domini Amen. Per presena puhlienm instromeulom omnihiii 

apparcat cvidcnter quotl nnno Domini millesimo ducentcsimo octogesimo 
sexto secundum cursuui eeclesic Anjrlicftnc ludictione quartadecima seito 
die Septembris in Abbathta Saiicte Cruci» de W uUham Ordinis Saucti 
Aagnstini Loodonieittia dioeesia ad Rotnanam Cdriam noUo mode perti- 
nente in viridario prope inferlorem aulam <(ne Camera Abbatia appeUatar 
in presentia mei infrascripti tabellionis et testiam infrascriptorum ad hoc 
Bpecialitcr vocatornm et rogatorum videlicet frntris Petri de Syeringes 
eauonici predicte nbbathic doininorum llicardi reciorir^ ecclesie de Netles- 
wolle et Waltcri de Norton ac Magistri Williclmi le Graunt clericorum et 
Jobaonis de Borbam literati. Venerabilit pater Dominiu Reginaldtu I>ei 
gratia Abbas prediete abbatbie feeit quaadam literas qaarum tenor de ?erbo 
ad vcrbiim inferins nnnotatur suo sigillo proprio cera riridi per fratrem 
Henricum <le ^^'ybetpj concftnonicum et capeilanum suum inibi tunc )m c 
sentcm Bigiliari. Kt idem Abbas statim postmodum cepit et manu propria 
tradidit fratri Henrico de Templo concanonico suo Decano de Waltham 
prediota tone penonaUter ibidem euatenti ipsas iiterat aio tigiUatai injan- 
gens sibi vive vocis oraeulo quod mandatnm in ipsis litttia eODtenttun in 
omnibus dilijTcnter et fidelitcr cxequcretur. Quod so facturum promisit 
Decanus menioratus. Tenor vero earundom litcrrtrnni talis o«t. Rest- 
ualdus permissione divina Abbas Sancto Crucis do Waltham Uilccto sibi in 
Chriato filio et coneanomee fratri Henrico de Templo Decano de Waliham 
predieta lalutem in anetoro ealntia. Cmn de anttqua et aj|»probata et bao- 
tenns pacifice obsenrata eonsaetndine et in contradietorio jucUeio optenta in 
regno Anglie parochiani quanimcumquo ecclesiarum parocbialiura ipsas 
ccelcsins parocliialcs cum ruinam minantur vel repniniioiic indigeant 
aliquali repararo et propriis sumptibus reficero teneautur et ipsas de novo 
oonstmere ei lapsum omnioo paterentmr, ac dieta oonaaetudo adeo faerit 
notorie observata qwA a qnoqaam iniieiari non potent eeu negari et eeeleaia 
parochinlls do Waltham predieta ad quam Umquam ad parochialem habi* 
tatores et incole viilo do Walthnm Y»redicte ac quam pinres alii extra vilhm 
predictam infra limites parochie ejusdein ecclesie comniorantes taiiquaii] 
parochiani ipsius cujus cura ad nos speclaliter pertinet recursum habuerunt 
ibidem omnia aaoramenta eedeeiaatiea reeipiendo de neeemiute epertet 
rcporari tibi auetoritate ordinaria qua fimgimnr in hac parte distriete preei- 
pic-iido niandanins qiiatenus omnes habitatorcs et incolas ville de Waltham 
predicte ct omncs alios qui infra limitcs rjusdcm parochie commorantur qui 
ad dictam ecclcsiam do Waltham tanquam ad puaiu parochialem ccclesiam 
m omnibuA snie saeramentu ecolesiasticis rccipieudis tarn ipai quam eorum 
antecessorcs a tempore ctyos memoria non exieCit habnerant leemnun et 
adboc habent etiam hiie diebns le pro parocbianis ipsius eeeieiie gerende 
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et qui paroebiaiios ipsins oedmie ee nomuiAnt ei talcs ab omnibus de patria 

aeu vicinio communiter nuncupantur moncas legitime et efficaciter inducas 
ac precipiaa eisdeni quod dictam ecclesiam parochialem de Waltliain jne- 
dicta quatn parochialem hactenus ut premittitur babuerunt et que eorum 
ptroduiliB Miitit ei ip» d« neoeiritote ao ulUiinte rafeefcimia et repintioiie 
iacliget eitm Oetabas festl Sanatl Mieliadis proximo fotari reparara inci- 
piant et ipsam reficiant et reparent ut tenentur a reparatione incepta cum 
ioeaparint nullatenun desi^tendo donee tlieta eeclesia niodo deblto repara- 
rctur Bub pena cxcotunmnicationiB majoi is quam cx ?iiinc in porsunas crtrum 
proferimus in iuis scriptia si huiusmudi mouitiumbud inductiouibus et pro- 
eaptU eoDtompMrint obedire. Volentoi •tiam oeKdoiari kgitune si prefati 
paroolnani hDjiumodi monitionibm iadootionibiis et preoeptis paruerint ut 
contra non parentes in hac parte nostrum officium exequamur tibi firmiter 
injungcndo mandamus quatenus nos per toas litteras patentes harum ^ericm 
contineutes distincte et aperte citra festum Sancti Luce Ewangeliste 
proximo futurum certiiices de die receptionis presentium et de nominibus 
eomm ^fuw retistentes ei rebelles InTeneriB in liee parte ei qnaltter heo 
maadatimi nos^m fueris executus. Datum apnd Wallham die Venerie 
proxima ante fcsturn Nativitnti'^ heate Marie Virn^inis glorioso anno jjrntTC 
raillcsimo dncentepimo octogcsiuio sexto. Est autem prcdietiim sigillum 
ipdius Abbatis quo idem Abbas fecit supradictas literas sigillari obloDgum. 
In oujttt aigiili caraotere est ymago cuj'dain Abbatii tlaatis eaper scabSlaiii 
indati eunla ei aliit saeria eibi ooQfenientibiii cam mitra in capita ienentie 
manum eown dextram oiroteeatam cum anulo in digito ereckam ad dandum 
benediction em et in niann sun s!ni<»tra cirotecata baculum pastoraleni et est 
proprium nomen aupranoniinati Abbatis in illo caraotere viilelicet a latere 
dcxtro predicte ymagiois sub iirdulao ejus dextro sunt hujusmodi littere 
REOI ei a einittro latere ejusdem ytuaginia tab braobto ejus einistro luni 
hnjonnodi liiiere KAUy ei prima Uitera ei aeennda ejoidoni nominis euni 
eopra iertiam et quartam ei qninta et sexta sunt super residuas alias litteras 
nominis eintiflersi. In superiori vero parte circumfercncio oin«<1em pin;!l!i est 
foriuii cujusdara Btello et post illam formani sunt in ipsa circumfcrentia hcc 
yerba s' REQINALDI DEI URA ABBIS eCCe SCe CRVCIS De WATHAN 
ei sunt in predteta eireumferencia a parte linisCra jmaginis predict! Abbatia 
a Buperiori parte illius ymaginis usque ad predieinm eeabellum heo predicta 
verba S* Reginald! Dei gratia Abbatis et a parte dcxtra ymaginis supradicli 
Abbatis a prcdicto scabcllo usque ad formam predicto stelio sunt hcc pre- 
dicta verba ccclodic Sanctc Crucis de VValtham et est superior para predicti 
baculi poatoralis in predicta eireumferencia inter primam litteram et secuo* 
datu proprii ooninis predieti Abbatis seilicei inter *r* et *e' etestsnb 
predioto scabello qnodam subttlis area in mferiori parte prediele circum- 
fcrcncic. Post hcc prefatus Decanus personalitcr conslitutus anno et iiulic- 
tione supradictis octavo die Septembria scilicet die Dominica in fe-^'o 
Nativitalis beate Marie Virginis in parochiali eoclesia de Waltham predicta 
coram ipsios ecoleste parochianis tune ibidem In oopiesa moltiiiidine eon- 
gregatb in presentia mei inlirascripti tabellionis et testtam infrascriptofam 
ad hec spccialiter Tooatonim et rogatorum videlicet dominorum Walteri de 
Norton Kidalfi de Tappelawe Alagiatri Nicolai Magistri seolarum do 
Wahbam i iedictn Jobannis dicti le Fevere Robcrti do Glastonia et Wil- 
leluii dc O&utou clericorum et aliornm fecit supra&criptuiu muadaiuai eibi 
Hi prenittitar • • . ditnm de Torbo ad Terbnm pnbliee reeitari et Anglico 
exponi per Uagtstram WiU^mnm le Qrannt elenemn tanc aibi pevsoniSiter 
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aMifitenteiu et li&tim postmodum idem Dccanus omnes habitatores et 
iucolaa ville do Waltbam predictc et omuea alios qui infra limitea ejusdem 
puoobie tune ooiiimon1»atar qui ad dtotam eededftm de Waltfuim ton- 
quia ftd Buam ptioehiilMD tceleiiam in onuitliiti ittb laenmenlb eeelari- 

Mtieis recipiendis tarn ipsi quam corum anteccssores a tempore cujoB 
memoria tunc non existebat hnbncrunt recursum et etiam tunc illis diebua 
se pro parocliianis ipBius ecclesic gerendo et qui porochianos ipsius ecclesie 
86 nomioaruDt ei tdes ab omnibus de patria seu Tieinio communiter nunou* 
Mbuitiir auetoritate predioti nandati nKmnii in genera et effieadfeer 
indilzit ac precepit cisdcm quod dictara ecclesiam parochialem do Waldiam 
predicfa citra Octabaa fcsti Sancti ^fiolmelJs tunc proximo futuri rcpararo 
inciperent ct ipsam rcficercnt ct repararcut ut tciicbantur et quod a repara- 
tione incepta cum iucepissent nuUatenus desistercut donee dicta ecclesia 
modo debito reporarctur sub pcna oxcoramwiieatioiiia majoris ia tuprascripto 
xnandato nominate t&re late. Item idem Deeaout penonaUler eonatitatoa 
otsdem anno et indictione vicesimo secundo die Septembris, scilicet, die 
Dominion in rrnstino Sancli Matliei apostoli in paroobialt ccclosia de 
Waltham supradicta, coram ipsius ecclesie parochianis tunc ibidem in 
copiosa multitudine congregatia iu presentia mei infrascripii tabciiiouis et 
teeUmn infrateriptorain ad nee apeoialitfar ▼oeatiHrum et lugateram videlieM 
dominernm Rioarat Rectoria eeeleaie de KeUeswelie et lUdulfi de Tappe« 
lawe Magistri Willelnii le Graunt Hervci dc Borham Walteri de Dunstaple 
Jobannis dicti Lo Fevero et Robert! de Glnstonia clerlcorum ct aliorum 
omnes habitatores et incolas ville de Wnltluini predicte et omnca alios qui 
infra limites ejusdeiu parochie tunc coniniorabautur qui ad dictam ecclesiam 
de Waltham tanquam ad anam parochialem ecclesiam in emnibua nua 
iacfamentia eceleiiaatida recipiendis tarn ipsi quam eorom anteceHorea a 
tempore cujus memoria tunc non existebat habuemnt recuranm et etiam 
tunc illis diebus se pro paroebtanis ipsiua ecclesie gerendo et qui parocbi» 
anos ipsius ccclcsio se nominal imt et tales ab omnibus de ])atria scu 
Tioinio coaimuiutcr nuucupabautur auctoritato predict! mauJati mouuit 
et efficaciter induxit ut priua ae pracepit eisdem idem quod pridenu 
Eodem yero anno Indictione quintadecima penultimo die Septembria 
scilicet die Dominica in festo Sancti Micbaelis in predicta abbatliia 
inter celarium ct coquinam in prcscntia mei infrascripti tabelHoni? et 
testium iufrascriptorum od hoc specialiter vocatoruni et rogatorum vide- 
licet domini Jordani presbyteri ecelesie de Wormele dumiui Raduld 
de Tappelawe et Hervei de Borham elericorum ae Johannia de Bor- 
ham litterati prefatns Deeanna postquam ecclesia paroohialis de Waltham 
supradicta qnc tcmptno predicte prime monitionis inductiunis ct precept! 
rcparatione indiguit fuit competcntcr refecta ac etiam reparata qtinsdam 
littcras certificatorias quarum tenor de verbo ad verbum inferius auuotatur 
sigillo Decanatua de Waltham pradtcta cera Tiridi aigiUavit et atatim peat* 
modum idem Deeanna penonaliter aeeedena ad prefatani Abbatem qui tune 
fttit in sua superior! camera in predicta abbathia in presentia mei infra- 
scripti tabelHonis et testiuni infiascilptornm nd !ioc specialiter vocatorum 
et rogatoruQi videlicet predictorum domini Jordaiii Presbyter i ecclesie de 
Wormelo IIer?ci de Borham clerici ct Johanuis de Borham litterati ipsas 
litteraa certificatoriaa sic aigillataa tradidtt lit manus Abhatia memorati 
ipsutn Abbatem per easdeni littcras certificatoriaa eertifieana protttin ipaia 
litteris eertificatoriis contiuctur. Tcuor vcro earundem litterorum certifi* 
catoriamm talis cat. Venerabili in Christo palri Domino Reginaldo Dei 
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gratia Abbate Sancte Crucis de Waltham auus Immilis et dcvotus concanoni- 
CU8 frater Henriciis Templo Decanus Waltham predlcta ealutem 
obedientiam reverentiam et liotiorcm debitam tanto patri. Mandatum ves- 
trum sexto die Septembris aano Domini milleaimo ducenteaimo octogeaimo 
sexto neepi Sn h«e Terba Begioaldaa permiMioBe difina Abbtt Saneto 
Crucis Jo Waltham dilecto tibi in Ghriato filio et concanonico fratri Hen- 
rico de Tempio Docn-nn dc Waltham prcdicta snlutera in nuctore sahitlp. 
Cum de antiqua et approbata et hactenus pacifice observata consuetudino 
et in contradictorio judicio obtonta in regno Anglie parocbiani quarum- 
eumqtto eoelesianus paroohiafinm ipsas ceeMas parodiialM emu nuBMii 
minantur Yel reparatione indigeaot aliquall reparare ei propriit nuDplibiu 
refioere teneantur ct ipsas de novo conatruere si lapsum omnino paterentnr 
ac dicta consuetudo adeo fuerit notorie observata quod a qnoquam inficiari 
non poterit sen negari ct ecclcfia parocliialis de ^N'ultham predicta nd quam 
tauquam ad parocbialem babitatores et incoie viiie de Waltbom predicto ac 
quamplnres aiti extra vUlam orodietam infra Hmitea parochie ejnsdem eeeleide 
commorantes tanqaam parooiiaiii ipsiua onjos cura ad nos specialiter per- 
tinet recm'sum habuerunt ibidem omnia sacramenta ecclesiastica recipiendo 
de necesaltato oportet r^^pnrari tibi aiictorltate ordinaria qua fungimur In 
hac parte districte precipiendo mandamus quatcnus omnea habitatores et 
nicolaa ville de Waltham piedicte et omnes altos qui infra limites 
ejusdem panidhie eommofantar qm ad dietam eootoriam do WaUham 
tanquam ad suam parocbialem ecclesiam In omnibus snis saenuDODtis 
ecclcsiasticis rccipicndia tarn iprni qtiam eorum antcccssorcs a tempore 
cujus meraoria non cxistit Iiabuorunt recursum et adhuc habont otiam 
hits diebus se pro parocbiaQis ipsius eccleaie gerendo et qui parochianos 
ipsius ooolesie so nominant et tales ab omnibus de patria sou Yieimo 
oomaunitor Bunoopantnr moneas legitlmo o( effieaeitor indaoas m precipias 
eisdem quod dietam ocdesiam parocbialem de Waltfiam pfodicta quam 
parocbialem hactenus nt premittitnr habucnint et que eorum pfirochialia 
exiatit et que dc necessitate ac utiiitate refectione et reparatione indiget 
citra Octabaa feati Saocti Michaelis proximo futuri repararo incipiant et 
ipsam refieiant et reparent ut tonentnr a nparationo ioeopta earn ince* 
pwint Bullatontts deaiatendo doneo dieta oeoiosia modo d^to ropaictor 
sub pena excommunicationis m^joria quam ex nunc in pem^nas eorum pro- 
ferimus in hiis acriptis ai hujusraodi monitionibus inductionibus et preceptis 
contempaerint obedire. Volentca etiam certiorari legitime prefati paro« 
chiani hujusmodi uiouitionibua iuductiouibua et preceptis parucriut ut 
mtra non porontes in hao parto nostram offieiam exeqnamur tibi firmitor 
injnngendo mandamus quatenus noa pertuas litteras patentes harum aeriem 
continentea distincte et aperte citra festum Sancti Luce Evangeliate 
proximo fiiturum certifiecs de die roceptionis prcscntium et dc noniinibus 
eorum quoa resiateutes et rcbcllcs inveucria iu hao parto ct qualiter hoc 
mandatum nostrum fueris executua. Datum apud Waltham die Veneris 
pvoxima anto feainm Nativitatis boato Mario Virgims gloriooo amio gratia 
millosimo dneentesimo octogesimo sexto. Hujos igitur anetoritate mandati 
omnes habitntorea et incolas ville do Wnlthara prcdicte et omncs alios qui 
infra Hmitea ejusdem parochie commorantur qui ad dietam ecclesiam 
de Waltham tanquam ad suam parocbialem ecclesiam in omoibus aula 
aaoramentis oedesiasiieis recijaeDdiB tarn ipsi quam oomm anteeessores a 
tempore cuios memoria non existil habnorunt recorsum et adhno habont 
otiam biis diobns se pro paroehianti ipsius oedesio gwendo et qni puroclu- 
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anos ipsius ccolcaie ee uomiaaut qI tales ab ommbus de patrU seu vicioio 
communiter nunoupantur monui legitime et efficaoiter indazi ao precepi 
ttsdem quod dietam eechti>m pAVOeliiiliai de WiItfiMU) predieU qoam 
paiwjhialem hiotenua ut premittitur babuerunt et que eonuB parocai«lis 
•listit et que de neceaaitato nc utilltate refectione ct reparntione indigoii 
citra Octabaa feati Sancti Mlchaclis t\ine proximo futuri leparare iucipercnt 
et ipsaai reficereat et rapai-areut ut teucbatitur a reparatioae iocepta cum 
iuMptiMiit intUfttottiit dMhtendtt donee dieU eeeleiia mode deUio lepeim- 
letur sub pena exeommuiiieAtlotitt majoria b auprascripto mandalo veetro 
nomiaate sire late. Verum earn hajusmodi monitionem iaductionem et 
propeptum focissem publlce efc sollempnitcr ia ecdeaia parochtali supradicta 
piotnti lmbltatorc3 et incolo ville de Waltham predlcle et nlll qui infra 
limited ejuddem parociue CQmuioraalur do quibua aupuriua pleuior fit meutio 
medio temporo de peeonu soa propria eontiibuerant ad repaiandmn et ad 
reficiendum eonim ecclesiam parochialem tupradiotam. Ita quod eadeni 
ecclesia eorum propriis sumptibus est competenter refecta ac etiam rcpa- 
ratn. NuUos vero resistentes nec rebellca inveni in hac parte quia ipsa 
parochialia eccle&ia sit ut premittitur refecta ac etiam reparata. lu cujus 
rei testimoDium baa litteras aigillo Decanatus de Waltbam aigillataa Veneran- 
de |»atenii(a6 veatre iranamitto patentee. Datum apud Waltliam predieta 
die Sanoti Michaolia anno Domini aupradioto* Eat autem predictum 
aigillum quo prefatoa Decanus ipaaa litteraa cerlificatonaa aic sigillavit 
obloDgum. la cujua aigilli oaractere est quedam crux ad moduu) ciucis 
lignee iiabentia veatigia ramorutu abcisoruiu ataiia super aummitatem 
eigoidam aiee habmitit detuper hino inde quasi florea sub qua area eat 
insoulpta jmago hominia a peetere aapra eaputio depoaito pendente manibna 
junetia erectia. Et eat a latme dextro prediete crucia forma cujuadam lone 
ct a latere ainiatro ejusdem cmois est forma cujusdam atelle. In auperiori 
vero parte circumferencie ejusdem aigilli est forma oujuadam atelle et poat 
illam forumui Buut in ipaa circuiufereutia bee verba : S' D€CAKI : SCt 
C^Cia De WALTJ>AN. 

Acta annt hee que aupradizi anno Indietionibua diebna et loeb aiipra- 
acriptia presentibua teatibus memoratis. 

Ego StepbanuB filiua quondam Roboi ti de Scelpbaugf Nor- 
wycensis dioccsia auctoritatc sedis ai ustolii e publlcus tabellio 
picmis&id que supradiAi iuterfui et oa vidi et audivi et ut aupra 
leguntur aeripai et in pnbficani formam ad preoea et mandatnw 
predietonmi Abbatia et Deoani redigi meo qae aigno aignavL 

Indorsed. luatrumeutum factiun tempore Domini Regioaldi Abbatia 
tiostri sexti de reparatione ecclesie paroohialis de Waltbam. 
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July 6, 186e. 

TflE Marquis Camden, K.0.j Preudent, ia tho Chair. 

The Noble Cbairmaa stated that, in pursnance of the recommendation 
nade at » preriooi niMting (see p. \55, ante), the Central Committee 
had prepared a memorial to the Earl of Clarendon in regard to the 
Monasteij of Monte Cassino, praying that tho influence of Her Majesty's 
Government might be exerted, with a view to preserve that venerable 
institution from the opcrntion of a measure lately hrouirht before the 
Lcgislatire Chamber iu Italy, fur the suppressiou of inanasteries in that 
conntiy. Lord Clarendon had responded to this appeal ; informing him 
(Lord Camden) that some time sineo he had made» tiirough Her Majesty's 
^[iiiistcr at Florence, a representation ns earnest as could with propriety 
be addressed by 07in Government to another upon its own internal affairs, 
describing also ^hat were the feelings of tho learned and cnligbtciied 
classes in this country, on learning that Monte Cassino and some other 
mouttteries were about to bo eoufiscated. During the prenous month* 
however, Mr. Elliot reported that the bill was being i a[ I lly proceeded 
with, and that an amendment excepting ihc Oonront of .Monte Cassino 
was prepared by M. Mo<?snri, and summarily rejected. Under tlicse cir- 
cumstances, Lord Clarendon feared that little hope could be entertained 
of arresting the meanno in question ; he promised, nevertheless, to trans- 
nit the memorial of the Institute to Florence, for tho purpose of Its being 
submitted to the Italian GoTemment. 

On a Biil>pequent oooa^sioTi (ho following very gratifying assurance ^ ag 
tranprnitti 1 liy Lord Stanley to Lord Camden : — " It appears by the reply 
which Her Majesty's Minister at Florence has received to the representa- 
tions whieh he was direeted to make to the Italian Government in ftivcr of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cassino, that, although it is impos- 
sible to exempt that establishment from the operation of the recent law 
for tho pupnression of conventual establishments, yet a provision of that 
law will admit of the Govcrunient taking measures for tho preservation of 
the Monastery as an artistic monument, and that all that is possible will 
bo done to save the monnments eontained in it from injury.'* 

In reference to a subject that has excited so much attention in this 
country, tbc following statement, for which vro nro indebted to Mr. James 
Yates, being an extract from a letter addressed to him from Florence by a 
distinguished Honorary Member of the Institute, M. Pulskj, cannot fail 
to prove acceptable to the readers of this Journal <• 
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Since you aro interested in the OoDmt of Monte OasBino, I must tell 
you that it bas been declared to be a national monument, to be main- 
tained in its present state. The archives, library, and monuments of the 
Abbey remain intact in the building, and the Abbatc Tosti will be appointed 
tlie emU>d$, for the benefit of ell aeliolara, who, like you and me^ cere 
for the monuments of old, even if they are monasteries. The Flonntine 
Convent of San Marco, the late abode of Sant' Antonino, the first reformer 
of prison?, of Fra An^olico and Fra Bortolomco, the painters, of Savonarola 
also, is likewise to bo prcserred as a national monument, principally on 
account of the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the colls. The same measuie 
is to be exteiided to all the monasteries the areluteetiire of wlueli is important 
forthe histfny of art ; the rest are to be sold to the high^t bidder, unless & 
company could be formed to buy nil the monastic property of the peninsulri . '* 

The Marquis Camden then took occasion to remind the members that 
their approaching meeting in tbo metropolis, which had been faTored 
with the special sanction m the Queen, would present featores of unnsnal 
interest. Her Majesty had been pleased to direct that every facility ihodd 
be fpfen for the cxan^ination of architeotttral details^ and also of the pre- 
cious works of art, at Windsor Castle. 

Mr. Frederick Boyle, F.R.G.S., read n incinoir on the ancient toi:iij^ 
of Nicaragua (printed in ibis volume, p. 41) ; be exhibited numeruuis dia< 
grams, with a large eollecliim of Tases, and other sepulehrsl relics, that 
had been discovered in his researches, made in conjmieUon with Mr. Jebb. 
These remarkable vestiges of the early noes ha?e snbseqnently been depo- 
sited in the British Museum. 

Professor Bcckman, F.U.G.S., sent a notice of the occurrence of flint 
implements and weapons in Dorsetshire, particularly on his own farm in 
the parish of Bradford Abbas, between Yeovil and Sherborne. He laid 
before the meeting a classified selection of specimens, comprising arrow* 
heads, some of them bcinic delicately wrought, flake.'*, knives, and scrapers, 
portions of celts, cores of flint from which apparently flakes had been struck 
olf, and numerous worked flints of less distinctive forms, but showing traces 
of the hand of man. These relics will be noticed more fully on another 
occasion. 

The Hon. W. Owen Stanley, M.P., read a notice of certain ancient 

interments brought to light in Anglesey, on the optntrs of the lato R. 
Trygarn Griftith, Esq,, at Carreglwyd. Mr. Stanley likewise bronght 
before the meeting a ])hotograph of an elaborately ornamented urn found 
at Rhosbtrio, in Anglesey, in a cist formed of slabs of stone. It is of 
the pocoUar class designated, by Sir R. Colt Hoare and other antiqoariee, 
drinking-cups, doubtless used as depositories for food in the tomb. The 
beautiful example described hv Mr. Stanley will bo figured hereafter in 
this Journal, with his notices of other early vestiges recently found in the 
same district. 

Mr. Thomas Nortb, Secretary of the Leicester Ardusologiesl Society, 
communicated the following account of an Anglo-Saxon Cemeteij «t Mel* 

ton Mowbray, Lclccstcvshiro. 

Archrcological research has demonstrated that our Saxon ancestors 
used two kinds of interment, — cremation and deposit of the remain? of the 
bones in an urn, and simple inhumation, or burying the body clad m its 
ususl dress, and aoeomponied, according to the position, sex, ^c, of the 
person, by weapons, or by personal requisites and ornaments The second 
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of these modes of burial vras, perhaps, that Diost prevalent ; and it is 
well for archaeological inquiry that it was so, because it is from the grave 
of the Aoglu-Saxuu that wo learu almost all we know of the state of his 
civilisation, and so are enabled to form opinions— crude though they may 
be — of hia mode of life, and personal appearance, as eftdeneed oy tho 
articles which — highly prized by him when alive— were, M marking the 
afFectiori of relatives and friends, depofeitcJ in the grave after dealli. That 
the corpse was generally clothed, is ^howu by the discovery iusome Anglo- 
Saxon craves of shreds of wooUcu cloth, mere fragments, but sufficient to 
prove toe eintoiii referred to ; and the mage ia inrther demonatrated hy 
the frequent finding of the buckle of the girdUe that encircled the wdat, and 
from which, in the case of the men, the knife and sword were anapeuded. 
The objects found in the graves of the men, for to tlicm — passing by the 
graves of tlio women — arc those remarks restricted, are usually weapons 
of oU'eucc and defence. Taking, for example, a grave opened some yours 
ago on the Chatham Dowoa — a welUknowu example— near the right 
ahoulder was found a apear-heod, the socket of which still contained a 
decayed portion of the wooden shaft ; near the last bone of the vertebra) 
hiy a bronzo buckle, which had fastened the girdle ; on the right side, near 
tho hip, was a knife, with impredsious of its case or sheath remaining upuu 
it ; between the thigh-bones lay the boss of the shield ; on the left side 
lay an iron aword thirty^five inehea in length ; and at the feet of the 
skeleton waa a Teasel of red earth, which, in oonimoo with others found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves, is thought tO have been appropriated to certain rites 
of purification by water or by wine. In addition to these ordinarily dis- 
covered articles, others are occa^ionaiiy iouud, which do not here require 
notiee. Although solitary Anglo-Saxon gravee aomeUmea ooetir, it ia elear 
that, as a rule, Uie iutermenta were in groopa or cemeteriea. It ia to auch 
aeemetery esdating in Leieeatorshiro that I wish 'to call attention. About 
the year 1860, some men employed l)y ^fr. Fetch of Melton Mowbray, 
found, when working for clay upon high ground on the north side of that 
town, a number of skeletons, and, in one or more of the graves some 
heads, a knife, and pottery, all of a character indieating tb«r Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Thia diaoovery exeited Mr. Fetch's curiosity. Upon inquiiy he 
found that very many interments had been jjreviously discovered, and the 
contents of the graves scattered by tho workmen, wlio, being ignorant of 
the value of such relies, took no care of them ; indeed the beads he just 
referred to were found in one of the cottages used by the children aa toya. 
Again, in 1862, aeven akeletona were uncovered, and were carefully ex* 
amincd. On that occasion no relics were discovered, and it was inferred 
that the bodies had been interred in a state of nudity. I am, however, 
inclined to think that tiiey belonged to tlie lowest class, the serfs and bond- 
men, who would be buried in their ordinary coarse garments, without 
weapon or ornament* Bvery veatige of their dress woidd, in the lapse of 
centttriea, paaa away. It should be remarked that the akeletona were found 
upon the aubatratum of gravel, at a depth of about two feet from the sur- 
face ; their position was east and west, the feet being towards tho east. 
Nothing more, so far a3 I can learn, was discovered in this cemetery until 
a lew weeks ago, when, ou removing a further portiou of the surface-soil 
in order to work tlie gravel and day beneath, akeletona were again found, 
and with them the relics which I will describe, and which have been placed 
in my hands for minute inapeetioo* Tho intcnuonta appear to have been 
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mado vrltli caro and uniformity ; tlie position of the ftkeletoiUI WM still 
about east and west, the feet being towards the east. 

" In one grave were found a spear-bead, a knife, and the boss of a shield. 
The spear-head, found on the right ude of the skeleton, meMores 15 in. 
from the point to the herb, which U 1 1 in. wide at its greatest width ; its 
entire length from the point to the end of the socket is 22 i in.— an vnosnal 
length, from 10 to 15 in. being, I beliere, the ordinary dimensions. The 
knife is 8^ in. long, and was found close by the ribs on tlio riglit side of 
the skeleton. The conical boss of the shield, being 3 in. Ingli and in. 
in diameter Bl its base, indading the rim, with its hraee 5^ in. long, and 
the rireta for fastening it to the wooden shield, was found upon the centre 
of the skeleton. In other graves were found a second boss of a shield 
about the same size as that just described ; also spear-heads, measuring 
respectively 16^, 11, 11, 9, 9, and 6 in. in length, and three knives 
measuring respectively 6, 4^^, and 4 in. in length. In one grave was 
fomid an nm of the rade fonn and mannfaeture well known as belonging 
to the Anglo-Saxon period. It measures 5} in. in height, 5^ in. in 
diameter at its mouth, nji 1 6', in. in diameter at its central or ^vidc?t part. 
It had been mado apparently by the hand, of a dark coloured clay, and is 
imperfectly baked. The only attempt at pattern wus made by drawing the 
finger or a stick vertically over the widest part of the urn, when the olaj 
was moist, and so leaving a mde ribbea onuyum^ The last objeet 
claiming attention is a specimen el the double-edged Anglo-Saxon sword, 
34^ in. in length, and 21 in width, having the small cross guard i^liich is 
BometimoB found at the extremity of the handle of these swords, and nhich 
is presumed to have appertained to the hilt, which, being generally of 
wood, has in almost all, if not in all cases, disappeared. Hilts metal 
are found, bnt they are rare. This sword also bears upon it fragments <rf 
the wooden scabbaid, in which it was encased. In catting away tiie earth 
sheer down for several feet, the end of tliis sword was found projecting 
throua;h tlio .section. It was carefully taken out, and the spot marked for 
further exaujinauon. 1^ in company with a friend, visited the spot, but 
though the sniftee soil was carefulij remoTed» neither there, nor in sereral 
other plaees opened in our presence, were other further traces found of the 
Anglo Saxon cemetery, in which, according to Mr. Fetch*8 computation, 
between fifty and sixty graves have been disturbed. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that other discoveries may hereafter be made." 

A memoir was then read by Mr. Scharf, F.S.A., on the cwious historical 
picture exhibited at South Eenaington, and hitherto regarded as portrayiog 
Queen £liiabeth's Visit to Hunsdon House in 1571. It has been printed 
in this volume, p. 131, ante. 

Mr. N1CIIOL8, having been requested to offer some ohservalions upon tlie 
locality of Blackfriars, as represented in the picture, remarked that he did 
not attribute much reality to the landscape in the background, except that 
it may give a general idea of the detached buildings then exbttng in the 
fields and gardens on the Surrey side of the rirer. He regarded the grand 
hoiMe immediately behind tbr fiinircs as the mansion of Lord Cobham, in 
which the Queen was entertained, notwithstanding that the procession is 
represented as already passing it by. This house, after the attainder of 
Lord Cobham in 1603, passed to liord Hnnsdon, and then acquired the 
name of Ilunsdon House — whence tho confusion with the Queen's Tints 
to Hunsdon House in Hertfordshire. It was the same whieh became the 
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scene of a yeiy memorable eetastroplie ia 1623. Being then oeeopied bj 
the Fieneh ambassador, the Roman Catholics vrere aceostomed to celebrate 

their Bcrvices there on tlic upper floor ; and having assembled in large 
numbers to hear a sermon horn Father Drury, a favourite preacher, the 
floor gave way and many lives were lost. In the smaller engraving iu the 
first editiou of Queen Elisabeth*8 Progresses, an unwarrantable liberty is 
taken in elerating this house (tn the picture) with au additional storj, 
probably to make it more nearly resemble its assumed original in Hert- 
fordshire. Inquiry heinc^ made where tlio house ptood, Nichols replied 
that ho believed very m ar the site of the famrm.s lilacktriara Tlieatre (bhown 
in the map by Playhouse Yard), in which Shakspcare was a partner ; sub- 
sequentlj occupied by tlie King's Printing-office, and now bj that of the 
Times newspaper in Printing-house Square. The small pansh church of 
St. Anne, in which the nuptials d Lord Herbert and Mistress Anne Russell 
wore celebrated, was burnt down in the fire of 1GC6, and tho pariah then 
uniti d to St. Andrew in the Wardrobe, hut its site is still occupied by a 
small charity-school, about which are Eovcrui memorials of former iutermcnls. 

Mr. SoHABF then proceeded to oflbr a short account of a remarl^able 
interment lately brought to light in the choir at Westminster Abbey. 
Several relics found on the occasion were brought, by the kind pemussion 
of the Dean, for the inspection of the meeting. 

•* In the course of preparations for a new rercdos in Westmiubier Abbey, 
the workmen discovered a large cufHn of Purbeck marble lying immediately 
below the pavement in the centre of the large space in front of the high 
altar. The foot of the coffin touched the basement or steps which had 
supported the altar. The contents of the coffin were examined in presence 
of the Dean and Subdean of Westminster, the President, Secretary and 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Gilbert Scott (architect to the 
Abbey), Mr. Joseph Burtt, and others experienced in such matters. The 
coffin contained the remams of a human skeleton ; the number of bones 
almost complete, in good preservation, and a portion of the upper jaw of a 
second person ; but this fragment appeared to have been accidentally 
dcpo!^itcd with the rest, as the position of the bones indicated that the 
body hod been considerably disturbed after the original interment. There 
was no lid, and the mass of pavement weighed down on the contents of the 
coffin. It was found that the bones had been taken out of the coffin and, 
with the exception of the head, replaced with the chest and knees down* 
ward. The bones of the arir.s were much displaced. Frngments of an 
ivory licndcd pastoral staff, also a patin and chalice of common white metal, 
wure luuud m ihc usual position at the sides of the body. The remaining 
space withm the coffin had been filled up with rubbish, emisisting eliiefly of 
ehalk, sand, and fragments of pavement tessere. As each pcttion was 
discovered, and prior to removal, Mr. Scharf made an exact note of the 
position in which the various bones and fragments had been deposited. 
The skeleton wns afterwards examined by Mr. Barnard Ilult and Mr. T. 
iiillman, surgeons to the Westminster Hospital. It appears probable that 
the remains, at first supposed to be those of Abbot Ware, were more pro- 
bably tl tosc of his predecessor, Richard do Ci okeslc y, Abbot of Westminster 
from 1246 to 1258. Anotlier coffin, also of Purbeck iJiarMo, nnd probably 
that of Abbot Ware, was subsequently discovered nearer to the northern 
extremity of the pavement, but no attempt was made to disturb it. The 
homan remains were carefully replaced, the bones being laid in theu* proper 
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order, and finally the ooflin was closed with a solid stone lid, Btronglj 
cemented, bentitig an inscription procured by tlic Dcau, recording tiio 
dato of discovery and the names of tliosc picseut at iho investigatioai'* 

By Mr. J. B. Wauing. — A series of tracings from the archffiological 
publications nf Europe illustrative of Stone Montnnynts, and the traces of 
ornamental design, as sliuwu la ancieut weapuuii, persuiiul ornaments, 
•epulebral uros, ▼estigcs of races which hare left behind them in these 
roues idiuost the only memorial of their esistoneOf or of their sociml oondi- 
tion:;. This collection has been formed to supply materials for a work that 
Mr. Waring proposes to publish, with the object of throwing light OA ob- 
scurc queshoTis of archeeological inquiry. 

By Mr. AiaiiLic Tholloi's. — Two Roman relics, of unusual fusljion, aud 
in perfect preservation, found in 1865. One of the objects exhibited is a 
bronze fibula (here figured, original size) of elegant design and workman- 
ship ; the surface is partly enriched with lustrous bright white metal ; the 
ground of the pretty ornament on the broad extremity appears to have 
been thinly encrusted with red enamel. It was fouud in the parish of St« 
Peter in Eastgatc, Lincoln. Armlets and other personal ornaments thus 
plated with a thin coating of metal, supposed to be tin, occtir, although 
rarely, amongst Roman remains in this country ; fihulce thus ornamented 
arc noticed in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the Meeting of the 
Institute at York, p. 8. Sucli objects have sometimes been descriV»ed as 
silvered; according to Fliny, both tin and silver were employed in producing 
** tncocH^Ki/*' ornaments, howerer, of Gaulish workmanship decorated with 
album plumbum were, as ho states, scarcely to be distinguished from silvw. 
Pliny, Nnt. Hist. lib. xzxiv. c. 17. The second object, probably of Roman 
date, sent by Mr. Trollope, had recently been found in railway operations 
on Canwick Conmion, near Lincoln. It is a bronzo tJo/sc?/a, or tweezers, 
in very aiugulur fashion, combined with a picker, possibly for tlic nails ; it 
may, however, haye been used as a piercer or tuwda, for various purposes, 
like tho stiletto of our times. At one of its ends there is a semicircular 
projection with three nicks ; upon this is hinged a pair of flat tweezers, 
part of which has been broken off ; a thin plate between the blades of this 
implement falls into either of the nicks, so as to keep the tweezers either 
at right angles to the piercer, that serves as a handle, or extended entirely 
in a straight line. The ingenious construction of this little implement, so 
far as wo are aware unique, may be best understood by the acoompanying 
woodcut (original size). FohtUct combined whh the car>pick and nail- 
cleaner arc not rare ; seo Mr. Koach .Smith's Roman Loudon, pi. xxxiii. 

By Air. ILi^wiTT. — Two largo maps of Eastern China, obtained in the 
country by Col. Gordon, R.E., whilst ho was engaged in the campaign of 
1864. They exhibit remarkable exactness of detail^ although deficient in 
scientific construction ; and they had beeq constantly used by Col* Gordon 
in his operations against the insurgents in those parts of China. 

By the Hon. Fulke Greville, through Mr. B. T. Wiluams. — A valuable 
roll relating to tho lordships, manors, and possessions in the Marches of 
Wales, brought into the king's bands, in 10 Henry YIL, and enrolied 
amongst the records of the Exchequer. This document, preserred amoogsl 
Mr. Greville's evidences, is of coiwiderable interest in regard to ttio 
ancient condition of the Principality and tho adjacent counties. 
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DnmM Twwzcn and Picker, found on Canwick Common nme LfnoolD. 
In tba poflNsaion of Anhur TrollojM^ Biq. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETINa 1B66. 



Held in London, Jul/ 17 to July 26, 

Thb loAugural Meottug of the twenty-fint Annivenanr of the Institute 
was opened in the Qnildhall of the Ottj of London. The had been very 
oonfeniently fitted up for the purpose by the directions of the Court el 

Coinnion Council, by which court all the requisite facilities for the purposes 
of the meeting hod been most kindly placed at the disposal of the In« 
stitute. 

At twelve o*eloek the Right Hon. the Lobo Matob (Aldermui Phillips, 
now Sir Benjamin Phillips) accompanied by Mr. Deputy Reed and many 
leading and iofloential members of the Corpora tiou, took the chair, and 

opened the proceedings, ITo wng vfrv hnppv to liavo tlio honour of offering 
a very licftrty welcome to ilir A rcluyoiogic il lustitute h\ that ancient hall. 
It was very gratifying to iiiid thai the Institute, aftti travelling througiji tiie 
principal cities of the country during the last twent} one years, now that it 
had arriTed at its majority, had returned to pay its respectful acknowledg- 
ments to tho city to which it owed its birth. As the chief magistrate of 
that city he felt greatly i^ratified upon that occasion. In the presence of 
such a company it would be presumptuous for him to occupy their time by 
further addressing them, and lie would therefore simply offer them, in the 
name of the Corporation and of the general body of cttisens, a most cordial 
aud hearty welcome ; assuring them that the citizens had a high veneration 
for the past, and that they desired to SCO the Institute attun the highest 
possible development and cfHcicncy. 

The noble President of tho Institute, the Marquis Camden, expressed his 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for the kiud aud cordial reception be had given 
to the Institute, regretting only that in that ancient and noble hall ef that 
ancient city, their Himorary President, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, had not been able to stand in the place he then occupied, and return 
thanks on their behalf. 

Lord Taluot de Malahids next addressed the meeting. After referring 
to the many points of beaaty nnd aiehvologioal intetest in and abont the 
fine hall in whieh they were assembled, he mentioned many in various parts 
of the City which would well repay their consideration. In reference to 
the improvcmetits which were taking place in vnvlou'? parts of the City, he 
trusted that the chief historic features of the place would be preserved. He 
had heard it said that we should take a lesson from the capital of France, 
but he thought we should be sorry for it, for Paris was cliangiDg its bis* 
toric bearing and was fast losing its character as one of the ancient capitals 
o£ Europe. 

Mr. W. TiTE, M.P., wished to add a few wor(!s as a citizen of London 
upon the voluc of those annual congresses which stirred up a love for nu- 
tii^utiies, and drew atteution to the desirability of their preservatiuu. in 
the provinces immeasurable good had thus been done, and he trusted a Hke 
benefit would accrue from their presMit assembly in the metropolis. Ho 
believed be could not find a more appropriate place than that Guildhall to 
show the utility of the study of medi»Tal architecture, and of the effects of 

YOL. xxiu, 3 B 
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such gatlieiin[:;s ns these. Sir Christopher Wren had hidden tho fine old 
roof of that, hall with a plaster ceiling, and it was owing to the feeling 
wbieli the iDBtitnte had heea munly iMtramental in disMmiMting ihmi 
the design of that fine old roof had been brought to light and was so 
thoroughly appreciated. London was now a city of offices ; — it had heen 
a city of churches. Most of those present would he tiikcn to sec some fine 
examples of those churches ; in several of which works of conservation, if 
not of restoration, were being carried on. He wished to specify those 
of St. Bartboloinew the Great» St. Helen's, BUhopsgate, and Austin Friars. 

llr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., said, that after having deroted 
themselves so I0T12; to arcliaioloL'ical explorations in the provinces, ho feared 
they would find themselves, on makin^^ London their field of operations, in 
the position of the belle of the country ball-room suddenly called upon to 
take the lead of the London season. The Institute had retnmed to the 
spot where it had its hirth, and that spot was richer in arehsologieal in> 
terest than perhaps any other in the kingdom. It had not Tentnred to take 
snch A step without careful con?iilerntion and great preparation. They 
intended to ci'.joy a good and full arciueological week, and the piograuinic 
of each day s proceedings would, ho believed, satisfy every one. Mr. Hope 
then detailed the arrangements of eaeh day which, he said, wonid show that 
the Council had provided an ample and Taried bill of fare. 

The Lord Bisuop of Oxford next addressed tho meeting. Ue said that 
if in this great citv, the heart of a conntrv, tho process of rcnovntion pro- 
ceeded at too s\vift a pace to bo aLM ceaulo to archreoKjgists, tlic streets of 
London must be admitted to be iu a most satisfactory autiquuriau condition, 
or he would not have been so late in arriving at that meeting. For three 
quarters of an hour he had been on the road from Waterloo station, the 
delay being caused hy a pingle cart with six deals which, by a judicious 
twist at intervals, efff ctnnlly baffled all tho ingenuity of his coachman, and 
kept a whole lino of on\nibuses and carriages at hay. Renovation had nut 
in London destroyed all its monuments, nor was it so thorough as in some 
proTueial places. He hoped the result of the present congress would he, 
by bringing to notice very many relics still prcserred in obscure places, to 
eayso the iiicmhors n,nd visitors of the Institute to regard London not only 
as the centre of novelties, but as the best preserver of antiquities. 

The Key. E. Hill then further explained the intended proceedings of the 
week, and the arrangements for the excursions. 

In acknowledging the cordial vote of thanks which was passed by the 
meeting, the Lord Mayor remarked that he trusted the citizens of London 
would not be entirely condemned on account of tlie luclJo??? cart which had 
so imjHded the access of the Rii;ht Reverend Bishop to the meetin!^. That 
difficulty showed tho respect that was paid to the rights of the humblest 
individual, — a respect of which he trusted the <Hfis«M of London would 
always be proud. It was a difficulty owing to the jealousy of interfering 
with the liberty of the subject* 

On the termination of the meeting, tho President nnd a large party in- 
spected tho crypt under tlie Guildhall, tho documents in the To^vIl Clerk's 
Oihcc, the (Jity Library uud Museum. Mr. Charles liaiiy, of the architect's 
oflioe, had made many convenient arrangements for this inspection, and 
most obligingly pointed out the characteristic features of the architecture 
to the party. In the Town Clerk's Office, Mr. Woodthorpe had most 
kindly displayed a fine selection of documents from the City archives. 
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Among the MSS^ were the charter of liberties to the City from William 
the Conqueror, granted in the first year after the conquest. It is a little 
slip of parchment, about 7 in. long by 3 in. wide, and expresses in the old 
English tongue that the citizens of London should keep the liberties they 
hod in Edward's time ; charters by almost every other sovereign from that 
period to HeofyTIIL; the "Liber Albus;" the «« Liber de Antiqnie Le- 
gibus,'* and several other " Libri of almost equal fame and value, the 
very sight of which was once mott jealously guarded ; ancient chroniolee 
and cu8tuinn]f>, kc. 

In the Library and Museum were shown a fine collection of maps and 
plans of London and the neighbourhood ; many Roman and niediefal 
antiquities found in London ; the objects need in the early civic pageants ; 
alaige collection of autographs ; leaden " signacula " or pilgrims* signs* 
These had been most obligingly arranged by the Librarian^ llr« W. 
Overall. 

From tlie Guildhall the party proceeded to the church of St. liartholo- 
mew in Smithfield, now in the course of restoration under the direction of 
Mr. Slater and Mr, Lewis. Mr. W. TcTB, H.P., gave a brief history of 
the church from its foundation by Rahere, the well-known minstrel and 
jester of Ilcnrj I. , nnd rooounted the atory of his being led by a dream to 
build a church niul iioaplial on thia spot. 

Mr. pAHkER pointed out tiie existing evidences of the early church, and 
explained how the nave had been destroyed to make the present church- 
3'ard, and how the side walls of tlie lady-chapel still eiisted in the neigh- 
bouring fringe manufactory. The fabric had been lamentably ill used and 
encroached upon — portions even appropriated for private purposes. Several 
of the fine architectural features of the church and the remains of the early 
foundation were the subjects of discussion among the visitors, who expressed 
a general feeling of approral as to the works in progress. 

From St Bartholomew's the party next went to the church of St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate. This was described hy Mr. Wadi^iorc, the architect charged 
with its restoration. It is one of the few City churches which escaped de- 
struction by the Great Fire. The present building is a foundation of the 
Idth century, and is remarkable for its two parallel naves and its numerous 
tmnbs* Anxmg these are the tombs of many City worthies, including those 
of Sir John Crosby, jSir Thomas Graham, and the singular Francis Ban- 
croft, whose coffin is not yet pcrewcd flown, as he left an annuity to the 
Mercers' Company to look occasionally at his body. From St. Helen's 
church, Crosby Hall was visited, where Mr. Williams, the lessee, most 
courteously recdved the party, and Mr. J* H. Parker obligingly pointed out 
the chief charactwisties of the building, as the only existing specimen of 
the houses of the merchant princes of London in the fifteenth century. It 
affords a noble example of the mnngions of the time, the hall beini^ one of 
the finoftt that remains, and its original character has been less injured than 
ia usual m the process of restoration. 

The erening was reserved for a CbiMMnostone at the Beanery of West- 
minster, where a very large party was most hospitably and cordially enter- 
tained by the Very Reverend the Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley. Not 
only were all the handsome reception rooms thrown open on this occasion, 
but the quaint old Deanery assumed its mcdiffival proportions, and embraced 
the Cloisters, the Jerusalem Chamber, and the College Uall in which the 
Westminster schohus now have their ** commons. " 
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Klcholas Litlington (Abbot from 1362 to 1336) re-built tins portion of 
the Alonasterj, and the Do&aery oocupiet Uie iite o£ what was then the 
Abbot's liouso. 

Utlingtoa was executor of Cardinal Langbam» wbon be loeceeded in 
the Abbaej of Wetlminiter, and who left a Taai sum of nonej for the 
fabric of the Monattery. With this money two of the prewnt eloiaCen 

were rc-built, tlio conventual buildings of tlio eastern side of Great Dcan*8 
Yard, and the Abbot's refectory, now the GoUe|^e Hall. Lit!incrtim's 
initials are still visible in the cloisters. Much of the roof of this iiaii is 
EUiabethan, together with the mnsic gallery whioh haa been inverted. 

In the Deanerj are nwny portraits of deanst Ohtefly colleeted by Dean 
Turton. A portrait of Queen Elizabeth, said to have been presented 
her to Dean Goo<lman, has been found to have bepn almo«t re-paintcd in 
Sir Godfrey Kneller's time, and to hare been presented to the Deaneiy by 
Dean Willcocks. 

In the eonne of the erening the party roamed orer aU the onUying 
portions of the Deaneiy* pusbg through the Jeratalem Chamber, the 
College Hall and their passages into the Cloisters, and peering into nooks 

and corners wlioro pomo old vestige of the early buildinj^ was to be seen, 
or some quaint or lino example of their areliitccture to be admirdd. With 
most considerate kindness tiie licv. Lord John Thynue and other canons 
•ad rendenta had thrown open the doon of their gardens and booses for 
this purpose, and many enrions groined chambers and cellars were lighted 
up for the inspection of the visitors. In the Jerusalem Chamber the Dean 
related shortly what was known about the locality, and pointed out its most 
remarkable features, illustrating his remarks by anecdotes of some of his 
distinguished predecessors. In bis own library he had lately fonnd what 
bad every appearanee of being a priest*a biding-plaee, traditionally said to 
bftTO been nsed by Atterhnry. In another eloset it has been the usual 
euf'tom, since the Restorntion, to place the regalia on the eve of coronation?. 

During^ the evening a select body of singers from the Abbey choir, ably 
conducted by Mr. Turie, sang some choice old madrigals and part-songs in 
the College HalL 

Besides the Terions works of art and Taloable drawings whieb were die* 
played in Tarions rooms, among which were conspicuous the copies of 

the Bayeux tapestry, showing the earliest representation of the Abbey, 
a series of cn^os tilled with soloctions from the muniments, and now 
for the tirst tioio publicly exiiibitcd, were shown in the drawing-room* 
Among them were nunerons fineW-written oharters to the Abbey from 
the time of King Bdgar to Henry Yl., inelnding some whose authentietty 
is disputed. Conspicnoos among these was the charter of the famous 
Dunstan in a most suspicious handwriting, but with a fine and genuine- 
looking seal. Among them were the records of tho s^ingular procceditiga 
relating to the right to the body of Henry YI., whicii wa» cluuucd by the 
Abbot of Cbertsey as having been rightly buried there ; by the Dean 
of St George's Gbapel, Windsor, as having been moved there from 
Chertsey in obedience to the royal will, and by the Abbot of Westminster 
OS having been promised to that establishment. The evidence in f^up- 
port of tlie Westminster claim is tho only part of the proceetimgs known. 
Judgment was given in favour of the claims of Westminster, aud another 
reeord of the boase gives the aetoal sum paid for the removal of the body ; 
but this faet reqnures corroboration. Among them too were several letten 
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of King Honry III. to bis Vaster of the Worics duing the rebuilding of 
the Abbey relating to those works, and a roference to what seemed to be 

an cf^tmifito of the cost of the rebuilding. Tlicro were of course mnny deeds 
of feufmeat, <kc. relating to "old Wcslru luster," fts well as to the Abbey 
itself. Many of these were of very early date, and had fine seals attached 
to them. Namerous " start of Jem, doubtless deposited 'for safety in 
the treasury of the abbey, and some original sobseriptions of crosses by 
monks in tlio thirteenth ccntiir}' to the vows of the order of St. Benedict 
were also shown. The large and magnificently illurainatctl missal of Abbot 
Litlington was also exhibited. It is a very fine example of the art of the time 
and in excellent preservation, except where the service of Thomas a Beoket 
it erased acoording to the proclamations of Henry YIII. and Edward YI. 

The plate of the p u i h of St Uargaret was a ^ cat object of attraetton 
in the drawing-room of the deanery. It consists uf a luvitif]^ cup, presented 
in 1759 to commemorate the successful issue of the suit relating to the fine 
east window of the church, which was objected to as infringing the statutes 
against pictures and images ; and a femarinUe objeot ealled " The Over* 
seer*s box." One of these fonetionartes had bought a fourpeuny tobacco 
box of born at Charlton fair, and from it had replenished his neighbour's 
pipe. In 1713 he left it to those officials who had established a fraternity. 
In 1720 an ornamental rim was added by his grateful successors — silver 
side^aBCB, embossed borders, engraved plates upon which Uogarth exer- 
cised his skill, followed at intmals ; till (like a medieval relio) original 
box is almost lost under tho heap of ornamental silver in which it is en- 
shrined. It has now four laige outer cases, and is much larger than an 
ordinary hat<box. These cases are composed of sepavnte platog, on wliich 
are engraved emblematical and -iHstorieal subjects, and portraits of di'^tin- 
guished peraous. Amoog them are mauy most interesting subjects ui local 
intei>est. 

Wednesday, July 18, 

A meeting of the Section of Primaeval Antiquities took place in the 
theatre of the Museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street, at 10 a.m, 
where Snt Jobs Lubbock presided. The chairman delivered an inaugural 
address, whieh is printed in this volume, p. 190. 

A meeting of the Section of History also took place in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, where the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster delivered an inaugural address. As the substance of this 
address will be published by the Dean in a volume to be entitled *' Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey," it need only be shortly referred to here. 
As an illustration of History, specially applicable to an areh»ologieal 
gathering in the metropolis, the Doan gave that of the Abbey of West- 
minster, describing the wild condition of tho " Isle of Thorns " at the 
rarlicrit tiiiu's when any known retcrence was made to it ; when it was a 
deusc tiiicket inhabited only by wild beasts, aud a lurking-place for the 
outcast or robber. The first origin of Westminster is to be sought in the 
natural features of its position, which include the origin of London no less. 
The Thames is the parent of London. The rising ground on which the 
whole of the ancient city stood attests the reasons for its site. These hills 
were surrounded and intersected by greater or smaller streams of water 
flowing from the high ground ou the north. Its gravelly soil and a pure 

spring o£ Water woldd aeem to have attraeted the first settlers of Thomej 
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Island. Dr. Stanley then spoko of the msnner in which the first churcli 
was hnilt in that " terrible place," as an existing clinrtcr of the Abhcy 
(Icscribea the loonlity : how tlie monastic l)0'ly sellled there grew aud 
prospered ; atid how the original of the present exi«tiog structure Wit 
designed and hoSli Edward the GonfeHor. Weatnimter Abbej ia, in 
ika origin, the nonttmeiit not merely of the peiaonal piety, but of the 
personal character and clrcninstancea of its founder. Edward the Confessor 
was a curious compound of gentleness and fury, of recklessness and mild- 
ness. He was the last of tlic Saxuns. He was also the first of the 
Normans. His reign is the earliest link which reunites England to the 
Continent* The idea of a regal abbej on a hitherto nnezamplcd scale may 
have been suggested by the acoonnta of the dedieatioii of the Cathedral oif 
Kheims. 

After the Dean's address a paper was roarl by Mr. £• A. Fbiemax 
Qpon •* King Harold " aud the *' College of U altham." 

Hitherto the foundation of Waltbam has been spoken of as an abbey, 
and its inhabitants aa mooks^ Waltham and its founder Urns got mixed 

np with the crowd of monastic foundations» the creation in many cases of a 
real and enlightened piety, but in many cn-'p** n]«n of mere superstition or 
fttsliion. The great ecclesiastical fonndatiun of Earl Ilnrold was something 
widely different. Harold did not found an abbey ; Waltham did not be- 
eome a religions house till Henry 11., liberal of another man*s piine. 
destroyed Harold's foundation by way of doing honour to the new martyr 
of Canterbury, and put an abbot and Auatin oonons in its place. 

Harold's foundation, in short, was an enlargement of the original smalt 
foundation of Tovi the Proud. Tovi had built a church for the reception of 
the miraculous crucifix which had been found at Aiontacute ; lie made an 
endowment for two priests, and the Holy Rood of Waltham became an 
object of popular worship and pilgrimage. Tori's estate had been granted 
to Earl Harold, with whom it waa a faTorite residence. The earl now 
rebnilt the pmnl! church on a larger and more splendid scale, callino^ in all 
the lesouiccs of ni ( lutccture as developed in Normandy. He cinu licfl it 
with precious gifts aud relics, and increased the uumbcr of cleriy to a 
dean and twelre csnons, besides inferior offioors. Harold made his rounda* 
Uon an educational estabhshment, and brought over an eminent German 
scholar and reformer, Adelard of Liittich, to be its head. To establish 
such a foundation in the reign of a king who wns ahnost a monk, was a 
bold deed. The college at Waltham stands in opposition to Westminster 
Abbey ; and it was probably Harold's prefereneo for the secular clergy 
that brought upon him the obloquy he nndeigoea at the hands of eeelesias* 
tical writers. The foundation of the College of Waltbam deserves to be 
dwelt upon as an era in our ecclesiastical history, instead of being alurrsd 
over as a monastic foundation of the ordinary kind. 

The church was finished and consecrated in the year lOGO, and the 
ceremony was performed in the presence of the king uid queen, with most 
of the chief men of the land. 

So this noble foundation became peculiarly identified with its founder, 
and it was to Waltham that Harold went for prayer and meditation in the 
great crisis of his life ; it was at Waltham that his body found its last 
resting place ; at Waltham his memory still lived fresh and cherished, 
while elaewbere calumny had fixed itself upon liis name. 

It is said that a mysterious wanting of coming cril waa given by the 
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Holy Rood of Walibftm before t!ic great struggle upon the field of Seiilac, 
and tn-o of the canons of the college had followrcd their founder to that fatal 
spot. They sought his body among the slain, and his mother offered a 
great bnbe to the Conqueror for leaTe to remove it. But their search was 
in vm, tUl they were sided by H«rold*s former miitreM, The body, thus 
found, WM committed by Duke WilUam*8 orders to William Mallet, a 
Norman knight, and by his care buried noder a heap of stones upon the 
coast. 

But William afterwards relented, niul he allowed the body of hia former 
rival to be removed fruui the siiorcs of Sussex to his own minster at 
Waltham. Here he was buried by the high altar ; but a later ehange in 
the fabrie involved a translation of his body. For his tomb we now seek in 
fain, as we seek in vain for the tombs of most of the noblest heroes of 
our land. Bat what the men of lii? own time could do thoy did ; the 
Biuqile and pathetic tale of the local historian shows us how the fallen kinj^ 
was iaiueuted by those who had known and loved him, and how his memory 
lired with those who shared his bounty without having seen his face. 

A tomb called by Harold's name was shown in the Abbey of Waltham 
down to the Dissolution, and fragments of it remained to Fuller's time. 
That there must have been a good reason for this aj)propriation, and that 
the version as to Harold's fate presented by the writer is the more prob- 
able one, was given as the result of a careful criticism and comparison of 
authorities by Mr. Freeman. 

In the afternoon an exeursion was made (by the Great Eastern Railway) 
to Waltham Abbey. After a visit to the Cros?^ the pnrty proceeded to the 
church, where they were received by the incumbent of Waltham, the Rev. 
J. Francis, who had most courteously made every arrangement for their 
comfort. Here Mr. Freeman discoursed upon the structure ; maintauiiug 
that there were more remsius of the ehuroh built by Harold than Mr. 
Parker was disposed to admit. Mr. Burges, by whom the restontion of 
the church had been ably carried out, gave nniny explanationa as to the 
original condition of the building and his proceedings. 

An evening meeting of the Historical Section was held in the Royal 
Institution, when the Rer. J. R. Grbbk read a paper upon " Thomas k 
fieeket."* 

The writer remarked that in the reign of Stephen a great religious re- 
vival was going on, and in the revolution that seated Stephen on the throne, 
London first assumed thnt constitutional position it lias pinco retained. 
After a reference to the cuudiiiua ut ilugland at the death of Henry I., 
the eircumstanees of Stephen's arrival firom Franoe were noticed, and the 
apparent hi^lessness of his venture till he arrived before London. The 
great importance of the foreign element among the trading and industrial 
classes in the City, even anterior to the Conquest, was discussed by Mr. 
Green. Gilhort Beket, the father of the martyr, was a nieuibor of this 
Kormuu cuiuuy, which greatly influenced opinion iu London iu favour of 
Stephen as against his Angevin rival. The religions dement, whieh was 
struggling against the tyranny of the higher clergy, asserted its importance 
in the critical condition of afiairs, and contributed much to the restoration 
of ponco and freedom. London wns proud of its religion ; it was then 
building ha Cathedral, and other noble churches were rising up here and 

' Printed iu tho volume entitled "Old Mr. Murray, under tho title London and 
LondoD," which has been published by h«r Election of i>tepheo. 
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there. London iiad become the definite place of the royal election, and 
the voice of her citizens was accepted as the represmtatiTe of the popular 
aaaeaU TIm folk-note was lommoned al the eaat end of St Paul b, and 
amid the applania of all, the aldermen appointed Stephen king. And king 

he was. 

During the same evening a concei t took place at the South Kensington 
Museum, vrhich was attended by many visitors to the congress ; who in 
the interval inspected the fine eolleetion of aroh»ological objects depoaited 
there. 

Thondaj, July 19. 

A met iltiir of the Architectural Section was held at the lloval Institu- 
tiuu, at 10 A.M.; Mr. A. J. B. Beresforo-Qofe, M.P., in the chair. The 
ehairman deIiT«^ an introductory addreta.* 

The speaker, after dwelling upon the rich stores of antiquarian treasures 
which London possesses, adverted to the glorification of the capital in \vhich 
all writers of the Elizabethan period indulged. No good archfpoloirical 
history of LouUon ^ct enlisted, and he trusted the effect of tl congress 
would bo to supply that want. The waj in which the anrrounding villi^es 
had heen awallowed up was eapeeiallj worthy of conBtderattim. The ^f- 
ferenee in that respect between London and continental cities was remark- 
able, — was it not ovving in some degree to an Knglishnian's love of inde- 
pendence, whose every house was his castle? Paitly to that feeling, atul 
perhaps to the desire of a landlord to cover his land with houses before his 
rival, might he owing the great area of low* inadequate honaea. A long 
and kmentable list might be given of the objecta of aaUqnarian inteieat 
which had been awept away by this advancing stream, and while many of 
these deniolifion? were »]nti1)tless caller! for liy the ennr?o of modern im- 
provement, many were wanton and barbarous, and sulHcit ;it care hod not 
been taken to have the objects themselves accurately drawn and described. 

Dr* GDBBt followed with a paper on '*The Campaign of Aolna Plauttoa," 
and the origin of London. Printed in this volume, p. 159. 

At eleven o'clock a meeting of the Section of Antiquities was held in 
the theatre of the Museum of Geology, when Mr, S. Birch, keeper of 
Oriental, British, and MedifDval Antiquities at the British Museum, de- 
livered an introductory address. This wUi be printed iu the next uuxubcr 
of the Journal. 

Mr. De Salis then read a paper on '*The Mint of Roman London," which 

will also be printed in the next number of the Journal. 

At one o'clock r.M. there was an adjourned meeting of the Sections of 
History and Architecture in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. 
This fine ruin was expressly prepared for the reception of tlte meeting by 
the connderate attention of Mr. 6. G. Scott, with the permission of the 
Commissioners of H.- M. Woods and Works. A sum of money had been 
voted by Parliament for the restoration of this building, and the clearing 
out of the old wooden fittings and presses was expedited for this occasion. 
Divested of these ungainly incnnibrances tlio building revealed all its fine 
proportions, and the relics of its rich embcUitihment by sculpture, mural 
painting, and encaoatic parement ; and in thia condition the aaaociationa 
of ita paBt hiatwy came fresh upon the spectator unsullied by the too new 
and gay appearance which a reatoration ao often prodocea. Bvety afaiU 

* Printed in the voloma *' Old London *' previoudj rdenwd to. 
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aMc portion of Its Inr^c rirea was filled by the members and Tisitors of the 
Institute to hear *' The History of Westminster Abbey as a place of Royal 
Sepuichre," by the Very Reverend the Dean.* 

The Abbey had been fifteen years in building. Edward tlto Confessor 
had ipent upon it oite-tonfh of the property of the kiogdon* and it was to 
be a niarrel of its kind. It was the fint eruciform dinreh in Snglaiul, 
from which all the rest of like slinpo were copied — an expression of t)ic 
increaging liold which the idea of the Crucitixion in the tenth century had 
laid on the imagination of Europe. The end of the life of the Confessor 
was preeeded by two mnatfcable Tiiiwi — of the SoTen Sleepers, and John 
the Baptist. In a few days afler the solemn dedieaUon of the Abbey, the 
King and Confessor breathed his Ust, amid a general feeling of gloomy 
foreboding. So urgent seemed the prcssini^ danger, that on the very next 
day took place at once his own fmicral and the coronation of his successor. 
As usual in the funerals of all our earlier sovereigns, he was attired iu his 
royal bttbiliments : his crown npon his head ; a omeifix of gold, with a 
golden chain round his neck ; the pilgrim's ring on his hand. 

In the Middle Ages the funeral of the sovereign was the eclipse of the 
monarchy for the time being. Till the time of Heury VII. the royal 
corpses lay in state, and were exposed on biers. 

Tiie sepulchral character of VV^estminster Abbey became the frame on 
which its Tory stmeture depended. In its successive adornments and en- 
largements, the minds of its successire founders sought thar permanent 
expression, because they regarded it as enshrining the supreme act of their 
lives. The first beginning of the royal burials at Westminster is uncertain. 
It was the grave of Edward the Confessor which OTentuaiiy drew the other 
royal sepulchres round it. 

The Dean then adverted to the hnrials of the Norman kings in varions 
placos, and described the canonisation of the Confessor and the building of 
the blirino in the new nnd magnificent abbey of Henry III. ITc then 
passed in review the circumstances attending the funerals of Henry III. 
and his rektions, of Edward I., Edward II.. Edward III., Richard II., 
and their families. The tomb of Richard II. and his queen doses the 
circle of the chapel of tho Confessor, and the direct line of the descendants 
of its founder, Henry III. 

The Lancastrian honso, which begins the new transitional epoch, had no 
place in this immediate circle. Bnt Henry V. cherished n peculiar vene- 
ration for the Abbey, — not only did he give it gifts, but hu added to the 
church some of its most esaential features. Dying in France, Fans and 
Rouen both offered, it is said, immense sums of money to have his body 
buried there. But his known attachment to Westminster prevailed, and 
no king's funernl in the Alloy had ever been so grand. Room for his 
grave was created by a summary process, on which no previous king or 
abbot had ventured. The extreme eastern end of the Confessor's chapel, 
hitherto devoted to the saorod relics, was cleared out ; and in their place 
was deposited the body of the most splendid king that England had down 
to that time produced. Hi? tomb accordingly was regarded almost as that 
of a saint in paradise. Uo alone of the kings, hitherto buried in the 
Abbey, had ordered a separate chantry to be erected, where masses might 
be for ever offered up. 

^ The subetanco of this address will " Memorials," previously mentioned, uo- 
appear in tho forthcoming volume of dsr the title ^ The Boyd TombSi'* 

T0U XZIZI, 3 0 
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TTonrv VI. was not willing to abaudoa las hold on tlio Cuufessor's ahrifi^. 
In ln& iiiiio was probably erected tUo screen whicli divides the shrioe from 
ih» high altar, with the legendary scenes from Ihe Gonfeaioi^t life mmd 
on it. It was well recoUectod by tho old vergers and workmen, how he 
visited tho abbey at all hours of tho day and nii;Kt, to ^\x t!io place of hi-i 
<:cpii1chrc. After much dehboration, lie decided upon a spot at the back 
of the altar, saying, *' Uere methiuketh is a convenient place/' The space 
was traced out by the master mason, and the tomb was ordered. Bat '* IIm 
great troable** oame on, and nothing was done. Henry perished in tho 
Tower ; thcnco his body was removed to Ohertsey for banal ; and thence 
to St. George's Chapel at Windsor. In tlic reign of Henry VIT. it was 
decided to lemove tlic body to Westminster, and tliO archives say that 
5002. (equal to 5000/. of our money) was speni ou its transference. But 
tiie language of the wUk both of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. show ihafc 
it sItU remains at Windsor. 

The chapel which was to contain the elaborate tomb of Ilcnry YII. was 
Lerrun in tho eighteenth year of htS reign ; and in that work tho old gene- 
ration was at onco set aside. Six years afterwards tho king was laid 
within the tomb. His funeral corresponded to the grandeur of his mauso« 
team. Within three months, the body of tho mother of Hemy VII. was 
laid within the ro\ il chapel. She was always *' Maigaret Bichmond," and 
her outward form of existence belonged to the mediaoval past. 

Not nil the prestige of royalty could save the tronsures of tho Confessor's 
-chapel at the Kefomintion. All thought of enlarging or adorning the 
Abbey was extinguished in tho mind of Ilenry VIII., and ho determined 
that his bones should be ]«d at Windsor beside his best-loved mfe, Jane 
Seymour. Under the reaction of Qaeen Mary's time, tho link with royalty 
was carofnlly renewed. King Edward VI. was laid in the chapel of 
Henry VII., and tho funeral service of tho reformed chtirch wns i r tho 
fir£t time used over his body. No monument was erected to him, and 
the only memorial to the only Puritan sovereign of Enghind was destroyed 
by the Pttritans. The broken chain of royal sepulchres was thus pi^ed 
anew. 

Anno of Clevcs, Marv, Elizabeth, followed in their time, a!id cacli of 
their funerals has sonic special and distinctive feature. Then came tho 
line of the Stuarts. In tho tombs of tho rival queens, Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots, the series of royal monuments is brought to an 
end. They are the last sovereigns in whom the gratitude 6t a successor 
or the affection of a nation have combined to insist on such a memorial. 
But the Abbey, so far from losing its attrnctions during the Civil Wars, 
drew unto it not only the lesser magnates of tiic Comnnonwonllh, but tho 
Protector himself. At the Restoration, oil these were summarily ejected, 
and nothing marks the spot where Oliver Cromwell once lay, beneath the 
groat east window. With the Restoration, tho burials of the legitimato 
princes recommenced, but with a privacy and gUiom contrasting with the 
joyous solemnity of tho first entrance. 

For about another century tho roll of royal burials was continued in 
almost unbroken succession ; ending with several members of the family of 
George II. With many most interesting details, rolating to several of 
these ceremonials, tho Dean concluded his lecture, which had been listened 
to with tho most marked attention, and which was most wannlj appiaoded 
at its termination. 
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After a tbort adjournment for refreahment, tlic Meeting re^ossembled 
in King Henry the Seventh's Chapel, to hear a lecture by Professor West* 
inacott, on " The Sculptures iu Westuiinster Abbey."' 

The Professor comoieQced by remarking that though the Abbey had beeu 
made tlie moptaolo of the moonnents of tho most romarkable historioal 
ptnonagoi in ua annaU of England, the interest of the visitor is chieflj 
drairn to those remains which can he associated with the earlier founda- 
tion : — To the Gothic sculpture attention would be directed in the fir&t 
instance. This would be judged simply ns art, and flic position it was 
entitled to iu that respect. In that respect, Gothic bculpture must always 
oeenpy a Tory inferior position. But it must be judged as a peooliar and 
ezeeptional phase of art sui generiSy and, with all its anomalies in the 
treatment of the human figure, there is evidence of unqueationahle power 
and effect. It is matter of surprise that, considering the remains of pure 
ancient art ia southern countries, no better ideas of the beauty and dignity 
appropriate to holy subjects and persons should haTe fitst illustrated the 
doctrines of Christtsnity. But all the arta were then in a state of inoTe^ 
mentt and had no fixed principles. 

The sculpture in Westminster Abbey must he regarded : — First, in rela- 
tion to the architecture, simply as decoration; Secondly, as "subject" 
sculpture; Thirdly, as "memorial" sculpture. The two latter classes 
would form the antjeet of that discourse. The Professor then discussed 
in detail tho merits of the Tarious (Noces of sculpture falling under these 
heads. The screen of Edward the Confessor, executed in the reign of 
Henry VI., was especially remarked upon, and its artistic defects con- 
sidered to ho balanced by the tono of fcclinp; it displays. Tho Btatues In 
the chapel of Uenry YXl. ah>o camo in for a coasidcraijio sliaro of 
oonunent. 

The monuments, heginning with tho^o of the early abbots in the east 
cloister, were then passed in review, and their characteristics and artistic 
treatment considered. The principle exhibited in these works continued to 
infiueoce monuoiental design when subsequently such memorials were 
extended to tlie noble and distinguished among the lai^. The monu- 
ment of Henry III. was remarkable for the simple pof of the statue, and 
the graceful arraogemmt of the driqyery. In the adjoining statue of Queen 
Eleanor thrre is a enlm, gentle CTprcssi n of tlic face, the hanth are 
designed with the utmost grace, and extruorditiai y elegance and beauty is 
displayed in some of the details. Portraiture was evident in that and in 
ether rojal monuments. Tho line tombs of Bdmund Crouohbaok and 
others displayed the fancifiil and elaborate peculiarities of the Gothio 
style ; but the later monuments were not proofs of progress in the style. 
In Torregi^no'a works in the chnpel of Henry VII. i% a mixture of the 
classical oiders with cctttiin Gothic tradition'?. This corrupt style preceded 
the Kefuruiatiuu. Au " unfortunate ' lu^lu characteiiscd the tombs of 
Bliaabeth and Mary Queen of Scots ; allegory was afterwards resorted i», 
the design was overladen, and the religious sentiment of the work disturbed. 
Many examples of such a taste existed in the Abbey ; as well as of tho 
huge compositions of the Jacobean perioJ. Of the later monuments, that 
to Mrs. 2^ightingalc by Koubiliac was the niobt remarkable. It was full of 
pathos and touching sentiment, but it oiiVuds against propriety and good 

> This leotare is printed at length hi the votume "CHd London." 
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tusto. The greater portion of tlic later statues have a mere portrait 
character, on^ ought nerer to have been placed in the positlonB ibej 
ocoupy. 

Betoniog to Oie elitpter-luniM. Mr. G. G. SeoU tlMn delifwred a dis> 
eofme iii»on the architecture of ibo Abbey* Mr* SeoU bad hoped that on 

tho occasion of a London Congress such as that now assembled, the same 
great master of archaiological iuvestlgation would have elucidated the 
architectural history of our great royal Abbey, that had brought his labours 
to bear with tiucii wouderful succeaa upon the cathedrahi and otber great 
architeotund monmnenta where the ammal meetlnge of the InsUtote had 
been held during tho last twenty years. Unfortunately, Professor Willia'a 
health had suffered too much of late to pernut him to undertake such a 
task. Mr. Scott then gave a sketch of the jSaxon history of the Abbey, 
quoting (among others) tho descripUon in the life of tho Coiifes&or published 
in a lately edited chroniole. It wai dear from theee etalenenta that the 
Abbey was tiewed as tibe first of " Konnan,*' rather than as the last of 
*' Saxon" -ehurches— the church was in general plan not oniike many 
Noi mm conventual churches; that it was crucifonn, with a lofty ccntml 
tower as at Alban's and Tewkesbury; that it had two western towers, 
an at Durham, Uanterbur v, and other Norman churches ; and that it had 
(what was also oommou) an apsidal eastem end. It would appear that the 
aisles of the eastem end were in two storers, both vaulted, as is often seen 
on the continent, and at Qloucester. The choir proper was under the 
central tower, as usual ; and on the south side was a cloister, with dormi- 
tory, refectory, and offices adjoining in due order ; while at tho east was 
the Chapter House. Probably some of these buildings were not built in 
the time of the Goafessor; but it ia evident they had grown old by the 
early part of the thirteenth century, and that the nare was not finished till 
after the Confessor's death. 

Happily there are by no means scanty remains of the Confessor's build- 
ings. These are, the substructure of the dormitory, almost entire ; portions 
of the dormitory itself ; a wall of the refectory, including its areading, and 
some fragments of the monastie offices. To these might be added, the 
bases of two of the great piers of the cfamr disooreced within the last £sw 
weeks. 

The rebuilding of the church by Ilenry III. is mentioned by eyery 
historian. The Lady Chapel was built tweuty-five years before the rest, 
and was no part of the king's great soheme. Of the progress of the build- 
ing of the Abbey nothing S known but from the fragments of the fabrie 
rolls, which have been so well annotated by Professor Willis, and which 
show that the works progressed rapidly. There can be no doubt that the 
kiniT intended tho building to excel in beauty any other structure of the 
kind, aud m tiiis intention ho iuIIy succeeded. The stylo is in advance 
of that usual in England at the dato, and all its details are extremely 
beautiful. 

Mr. Scott then described the plan of tho Abbey, its general construction, 
proportions, materinln, workmanship, nnd details of the sculpture. lie 
then discussed tho puaition of tbc cloister, and the extent to which it was 
built by Henry III. After somo remarks upon the question of the central 
tower, he referred to tho other works of Henry III. in eonueetion with tho 
Allcv. A MS. in tho British Museum, lately oopied for the Dean and 
Chapter, had enabled him to identify tho ** Berestry and St. Faith's 
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Chapel, with that kuawn as die Chapel of St Blaise. This US. was full 
of information upon the early arrangements and customs of the Abbey. 

Mr. Scott ihcii desciibed the Ciiapter House, and ppo'ke of its des!;^n, 
its decorations, and its proposed restoration. The history of the fabric 
through the succeeding reigns was then contbued, the points of difference 
distiogtdahed, and the additions and alterations oommented upon. Of the 
works in the Abbey during the reigns of Henry IV, and Henry V., and in 
the cloisters in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., many details 
existed among tlic archives, ilucli was done by means of the munificont 
bequest of Archbishop Langham, and by the industry and slciil of Abbot 
Litliogton, who had we task of ezeouting his will From time to time 
the works were continaed till the Dissolution, when the towers were still 
unfinished. 

At the conelit«;!on of his discourse, Mr. Scott conducted the vibltors to 
inspect the principal parts of the fabric to \Yluch lie hnd made especial 
reference. The remains of the substructure of the dormitory were first 
examined. Bntefing the church from the elotsters a pause was made in 
the south transept ; thence the party passed to the ambulatory of tho 
eastern end, where the beautiful ancient " rctabuluoi " was inspected, and 
the adjoining monuments were adverted to. The many beautiful and 
interesting objects in Edward the Confessor's Chnpcl next engaged the 
attention of the uarty. Here Mr. Scott showed the reniimnts of the bases 
of the GonfesBor s church which had been very lately found, and described 
xeeent discoveries in relation to the burial of abbots, dec. 

After leaving the church Mr. Scott vibited with some of the party the 
remains of tho refectory, wliere the mieicnt hatches between the kitchen 
and the refectory had been laid open to view on that very day. 

In the evening a meeting of the Historical Section was held in the 
theatre of the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street The chaw was taken 
by Lord Talbot do Malahide, and Mr. W. UepworthlDiion read a pi^er on 
the *' Historical Associations of the Tower of London." 

The Tower of London may be caiied one of tho most poetical monuments 
in Europe, its aspect being most striking to a traveller entering London 
from tho sea* As a state prison^ as a fortresst as a court of justice, as an 
arsenal, as a military museum, as a strong jewel-boz, it fills the mind with 
picture, poetry, and drama. 

Even as to length of days the Tower has no rivals among palaces and 
prisons. Tho oldest bit of palace in Europe, that of the west front of the 
iiurg iii Vieuuu, ib uf the time of iieary IIL The Kremlin in Moscow, 
the Doge's palace in Venice, are of the fourteenth century. Tiie Seraglio 
in Stamboul was built by Mahommed II., Fope Borgia built the oldest 
part of the Vatican, the old Louvre was commenced in tho reign of our 
Henry VIIL, and at the time of our Restoration Versailles was yet a 
Bwamp. Neither can tho prisons which have earned any large celebrity in 
history and drama — with the one exceptiou of St. Aiigelu iu Rome — cum- 
pare with the Tower of London. 

Prom tho reign of Stephen to that of James II., the square white edifice 
in the centre, known as Julius Ciesar's tower, was a main part of the royal 
palace of our Euglisli kings ; and for that large interval of time its sto/y 
is iu some measure that of our Engii^sh society and of our English court. 
Here were the royal wardrobe and jewels, tho mint, tho com ts, the queen's 
gardens and royal banqueting-half. The great prison was begun by a 
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prelate, and (as f;ir r\3 vrc know) tlic first prisoner wfts also a prelate, tlo 
wa^ Ralph Flanibard, Biahop of Durliaui and Lord Chancellor. I'or liis 
many crimes ho was seized, oa tho death of Rufus* beiog known, and 
lodged in the Tower ; whoDco ho eMMped by making hit watchert drunk, 
A window ii tkown &b that from whioh he detcended by means of n mpe* 

In King John*B time the Tower-warden irritated the people much by 
overstraining his right to fish in the river, Kidels — woirs fitted with neU 
— were used, groatlj' to tiio injury of tlio fish and of trade. Richard 1. 
solemnly gave up his right, but tho Tovircr-wardens still greatly vexed the 
eitiaens and tho fiafamoDgcrs. The aeoesa to the ooarto Si the Tower waa 
also the subject of many diaeoations hetween king and people^the old 
Bnglish practice for the ooorta to be open and unguarded being in jeopardy. 
Tho Wakefield Tower, in which was a gateway that had been a puztle, 
wnscounecte i with the great hall where the Common Fieaa was held — 
which explains tho puzzle. 

In the reign of Henry IIL, Riobaid, King of the Romans, was oonfined 
in the Tower by tho barons after the battle of Lewes, together with Queen 
Elinor. Edward II. niul Isabella kept a Bplendid and unhappy court in 
tho Tower. Roger Mortimer was then a prisoner, and during Edward's 
absence ho obtained access to Isabella, and afterwards escaped. The story 
of their guilty passion and their tragic end is the moat singular and moat 
shameful episode in our royal histoiy. Daring the Wars of tho Rosea the 
Tower was tho magnificent home, sometimes the miserable jail, of our 
Yorkist and Lancastrian princes. Among the presents here g'ven by 
Henry VII. to Elizabetli of York, his queen, is a book in which we iiavo 
the earUest knowu view of tho Tower. One of tho most remarkable ]iri8on 
Stories was that of Sir Henry Wyat and the oat, who eamo into his dnn- 
geon, stayed with Iiim, and bettered his scanty fare by catching pigeons 
for him. A picture of Sir Henry with his faithful eat ia in the Bxtdbitioa 
of Portraits at Soutli Kensington. 

The imprisonment ol tiie great Duke of Norfolk and his gifted son, Lord 
Suirey, were then spoken of by the lecturer, who, revet ting to tho plau of 
the Tower, divided it mto three parts or groups, and dealt in detail with 
the points of interest in each. 

The first group comprised the outer walls, gates, &c. The famous 
Water Gate, or Traitor's Gate, wns by far the most remarkable of these, 
and the entrance of many a prisoner of note was illustrated by some 
episode or other. Opposite to this gate was the Bloody Tower, the entrance 
to the Tower proper, which formed the second group ; and Ifr. Dixon put 
together with great force and clearness the eridence which eonvinoed him 
that the bones found in the White Tower were the bones of the princes 
murdered ]tv Richard IIL, which had been removed from the Bloody Tower. 
In the i^loody Tower the most notable prisoners were Thomas Cranmer, 
Edward Courtney, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The latter was oonfined there 
twelvo years, and it was the scene of his historical lahours, of his ohemiosl 
experiments, and of his political conTorsations. In tho ooancil chamber 
adjoining was a torture room, where James I. came down to question Guy 
Fnux. The Bell Tower, the Beauohamp Tower, and the other towers of 
the furtress, were each referred to in detail, together with many of the 
celebrated and touching events of which they had been the scene. 

Tho third group, or division, was the White Tower* This was tlte 
ccnire of oar national life firom the accession of 9^^hen lo the fliglit of 
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jMbes n. Here were lodged our rojAl piumun, and our foreign cap tire . 

With a full account of tho most engaging of these prisoners, Charles of 
Orleans, one of the captives of Agineourt, Mr. Dixon concUided his essay. 

Oa tho same oveniog a meeting of the Historical Section was held at the 
Bojal Institution, when Mr. 6. Schorf read a paper " On the Historical 
Pointings at Windsor and Hampton Coort.**' 

r. Scharf commenced by giving a short acoount of the existing remains 
of early royal portraits in this country down to the period of the formation 
of the catalogue of the pictures of Ilcury VIII., included among his house- 
hold goods, and now in tho Public Record Office. A similar inventory* 
fire yeara later, ia in the British Hasoum, which oontaini some additional 
pictures. Mr. Soharf gare eztxaots relating to the works of art mentioned 
in this inventory, and identified a considerable portion as at present existing 
— chiefly at Hampton Court and Windsor. The title of part of the inven- 
tory, *• llangingcs," gave tho lecturer the opportunity of speaking of tho 
tapestries in the royal collections. These collections received considerable 
additions in the reign of James I. Both the aons of that king OTinecd an. 
early interest in art, and agents were sent abroad for the ponhase of 
pictures. The result is shown in the great catalogue of the royal pictures, 
Ac, nt Whitehall Palnco, compiled by Vander Doort in 1639. Tliis was 
carefully analysed by Jlr. Scharf, wlio gave much curious information as to 
its contents, and referred to their present localities and condition. By tho 
Commonwealth tho royal oolleetions were sold and dispersed, hut at the 
Bestoration many of the pictures were recovered. The cntaloguo of the 
pictures of Charles II. and James II., signed " W. Ohiflioch," was tlio 
means of identifying many pictures in the earlier collection ns returned to 
royal possession. Mr. Scharf commented at somo length on several 
entries in this catalogue, and continued his account of the collections at 
Westminster, Kensin^n, Hampton Coort, Greenwich, and Windsor Gastlo 
down to the present tune. 

Friday, July 20. 

A meeting of the Architectural Section was held at 10 a.m. at tho 
Royal Institntion, Mr, A. J. B. BEBBsroiu) Hope, M.P., in tlie chair. 
Mr. J. H. Tatket gare a discoarse apon the Arohitectnral History of 

Windsor Castle. 

The situation of this Castlo points it out as a natural position for a fortress 
in primitiro times. All primitive fortresses consist of earth-works, and the 
more ancient are constructed on tho bolder scale. Tho wide and deep 
fosses and the high artificial mound at Windsor indicate an early date* 
Roads were at the bottoms of the fosses, and on tho bank between them 
were buildings, first of wood, afterwards of stone. Tho outer fosse was 
much deeper than the other, and suhtcnancan passages coiinpr ted tho two. 
Tho outer fosse is recorded to liavo been of the usual dimensions of a 
Roman fosse 100 feet wide and 30 deep. In tho third century a change 
took place in Roman practice of fortification, and the works at Windsor 
would have been so made, had they been of the period of King Arthur, as 
was believed in tho reign of Edward tlie Third. They arc more likely of 
iMe timo of Caractaous, when the Bi itons construe led so many fortresses. 

^ This l«clure is prmtad at length ia the volume " Old London," under the title 
n Boysl Ftotare OaUerifls." 
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The Saxons continued to use the fortified places of the Britons, retinn|j 
to tlicm for protection. Edward the Confessor is beliered to have resided 
chiefly at Old Windsor, and to hATO retained the Castle in case of need. 
The aneient moat* and low moundi at Old Windior are beliered to belong 
to A period before the Roman Conquest, and it is probable the Romans had 
a camp there. Throughout Eni^lftnd wc find a lioman camp in the vnlley 
a mile or two from a British Castle or Town, whore they stationed them- 
selves when thej laid siege to it. The manner in which Britain was then 
defended was similar to (hat praetiaed bj the Keir Zealanders of our own 
time, a New Zealand Pah being yerj simiiar to a British fortress. 

The eaaUea o( the Roman barons who came orer with William the Con* 

Sncror were of earth-worl<e nnd wood only. The enrliest stone keep iu 
Ingland is that of Bishop (iundulph nt Mailing in I\( r)t, which was built 
after the Conquest. There is no evidence of William tlic Conqueror having 
built Windsor Castle. The passage in Domesday rather groves that there 
was a castle previously existing on this spot in the manor of Clewer, wLidi 
had been inhabited by Earl Harold in the time of the Confessor. 

William the Conqueror exchanged Innds with Westminster Abbey to 
retain Wind?or Castle. William Rufus lield his court, and had a prison at 
Windsor. Henry tho I'irBt made Windsor his habitual residence. His 
buildings thero would be chiefly of wood» but scnne of the fragments of 
stone carving found there maii he of his time. In Stephen's time Windsor 
is mentioned in tho treaty of Wallingford as a fortress of importance. 

The first mention of Windsor Castle on the great exchequer rolls of 
neeonnt is of tho reign of Henry the Second, and it relates to tho vineyard. 
Tlie buildings of this reign cost £S00, and many fragments of that period 
hare been found. Part of the gateway still e^Bts, and the lower part of 
the south wall of the Upper Ward. The postern was arched with stone on 
chalk walls, and has door-ways of this pcilod. 

In the rcifcn of Henry III. begins the history of tho existing Castle. 
The Lower Ward was then built of stone, of which many portions yet re- 
main. The fortifications are built on tho old walls, which are faced and 
altered. The lower part of the Clewer Tower is almost unaltered, and 
shows a prison chamber of the period. The cntranco to It (which remains) 
wn" from tho rond at the bottom of the inner ditch ; iho inner windows 
were i:no tlic same road ; the outer are loop-holes only, with a cell for a 

J»risoncr iu each. Each Tower was a separate dwelling«hou6c. There is 
irequent mention of a trebucket or catapult, which wss probably placed on 
the Clewer Tower. The details of the Royal Chambers, &c., near the 
wall, are minutely given in the records. The King's Hall is now the 
Chapter Library ; tho other chambers have been destroyed. Of tlio Tlmpel 
part of the North wall is prc.-crvcd ; tho Galilee is the passage at tiie East 
cud behind the altar of St. George's Chapel. Tho West cud of the Chapel 
has been rebuilt seTeral tiroes, but the measurements continue the same as 
in the early accounts. Tho Arcade in the Cloisters was protected by a 
wooden roof only, — a painting of a king's head of tho time of Henry III. 
is still upon the Cloister wall. Tlio Chapel has been altered at various 
times, and is now the Itoval Tonib-houso, restored as a memorial to the 
late Prince Consort. Iu the reigns of Edward I. and 11. the works lu 
progress were continued, and a Bowe or lunette made; 

Tho reign of Edward III. is one of tho most important in the history of 
Windsor Gastlo. A laige part of the existing Caatle waa bu'dt at that 
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period, and the accounts liave fortunately been preserved, po that vtp Imvo 
a great mass of ninteria!>* for the liistory of the fabric during thia reigu. 
lo the tirst jcar a aunay was wade of tite Castle, which shows the eitent 
of repaim neeeMaij. In the eighteenth jear, the Bennd Tower was entirelx 
rebuilt from the grotind for the purpose of holding the Round Table, and 
we haTe eveiy item of the espttlditttre on that account recorded ; including 
that for repairinir tlio bridges over the fosses lest tlicv should be broken by 
the carriage of the i^i eat Kouiul Tuble ; t /?,, t]i» blonod for the Tower. 
There were thuu suveu bridges over tiiu iuiiisezi, all uf which can be traced ; 
tmd, of eouree, so many gates* The Round Tower was oompleled in about 
ten months, ni an expenditure of about iS10,000 of our present ? aluation. 
It consisted of a shell of stone with an open court in the centre in which 
wa? ]i1ace«l the table, protected by a timber lenn to covered with tiles pro- 
jcctiug from the wails. At Carcassone and Amboise similar buildings 
eiistM, said to have been built in rivalry to that at Windsor. The work 
at Wbdsor was hurried, so that the new order of knights night dine in it 
on St. George *B day following. As altered by Wyatville, the Round Tower 
is nearly double its ori;T;nnl height, a hriok wall being built within the stone 
Wall to cnrrv tlio additioiml weight 

Edwnul ill. did not build a new chapel at Windsor, but only completed 
that begun by Henry III., and made additiooi to it. There are many very 
curious and valuable notices in the aeeounts relating to the furniture and 
decorations of this elmpcl, which appears to have been of two storeys. 
The accounts for building the Cloisters are also very full and intoro^ting. 
Among the accounts are many entries fur painting the vaults Ix-low the 
Treasury (now called the Aerary) or Muniment Room, which was probably 
the pordi to the Chapter House then buihiing, and whieh the knights used 
as a Tostry. Of tlu Chapter House itsdf there are many notices* though 
now nil traditions of it are lost. The house for the College of Canons, now 
the Deanery, was built during the 25th and 26th years of Edward 111., 
hut it has been very much altered and added to. The canons* houses were 
e?id«itlj timber buildings, and probably oorered with thateh. An entirely 
new hall and offioes were built in the upper bailej where the Rojal apart- 
ments now are, and the fine series of vaults under these apartments are the 
remains of William of Wvkeham's work. The small tower erroneously 
called " King John's Tower," is doubtless ihc *' Rose " Tower of tliese 
accounts, upuu the bcauiiiving of which uiuch expense was bestowed. The 
new Royal Apartmento of Edward the Thurd were richly deeorated with 
paiiuing, tapeetry, and painted glass. 

The important works carried on during the reign of Edward III. were 
not completed at the death of that monarch, and they were continued by 
his successor. The act nuuts, however, show that they consisted chiefly of 
the necessary oflices and repidrs to existing buildings. The King resided 
there very often, and indulged mueh in we sport of hawking. Geoifrej 
Chaucer was clerk of the works of the chapel in his reign. 

For the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. the records of the works 
at Windsor were considerable, and of these Mr. Parker gave a succinct 
account, applying the entries among them to the structures themiielves. 
With the reign of Henry VIII., during which little was dene at Windsor, 
the architeetural history of Windsor might be said to elose. 

Professor WiuiB then gave an aeoount of the Arehiteetocal Hisloiy of 
Eton College* 

Tdi. xxm. 3 ]> 
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The Profc«?5:or prefaced his account with some iiitrcKluclory remarks on 
the general history of colleges and their growth. The Universities were 
at first corporations of learned men, the teachers in which instnieted bj 
means of leoturss, the stodents being obliged to find lodgings for them- 
selres. Soon, howerert generous persons gave funds to assist poor students. 
A moro 'Infinite shape was then assumed by these institutinns ; nn^i lodg- 
ings were provided, that the niorals and matiners of tliLse sunleiits might 
be uuder superintendenco and control. The next atep was to purcijoBO 
honses, endow them, and provide them with statutes. Thus arose the 
communities tenned oolleges, residing in buildings called the Domus or 
Aula, which at first contained little else than chambers, &c., to lodge and 
live in. The first of these colleges was Merton College, Oxford, founded 
in 1264 ; others followed at intervals up to 1379, when William de Wyke- 
ham erected the first college complete in all its details, and so well 
organised as to senre as a basis for all subsequent erselions. His plana 
included a preparatory school at Winchester, from which the members of 
his Oxford College were to be selected. This led to the COnwderation of 
King's College, Cambrit]p;p, and its appendage, Eton. 

The Professor gave a touching account of the eifect of the miafortuoea of 
Henrj VI., in retarding and finally suspending these works, followed 
by a parallel between bis continual deTising of plans for the education and 
elevation of hia people and those by the late Prince Gtmaort. In Henry 
Vi.'s Will '* is ft complete specification for his colloi:e'<. in which he 
has laid downs his plans so clearly, that the lecturer was able to transfer 
them to paper and exhibit diagrams of the ground-plans to his audience as 
a bans for conaparison with that of the actual buildings existing there. 
Henry, howerer, modified his plans considerably. He first founded a col- 
legiate grammar-school at Eton and a small college at Cambridge, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, that saint's day having been his birth-day. He soon 
enlarged his plans, increasing the number of his beneficiaries and coii- 
neeting, by statutes copied from Wykeham's, Eton School with King's 
College at Cambridge. 

The contemporary building aceonnto and documents, containing the 
King's projects and instructions, long mislaid, and believed to have been 
stolen, were by a fortunate aerident discovered in a for2;otten recess of the 
library at Eton, about two mouths since, and liberally submitted to the 
Professor's inspection. They eontain abundant prttrfs of the personal in- 
terest whidi the King took in the details of the college boildtngs, and of 
the changes and improvements introduced by htm as time weni on. They 
show that the works at Eton were of two kinds, carried on simultaneously. 
First, the enlarging, refitting, and altering of buildings that already stood 
on the site purchased by the King, including the parish church, of which 
he obtained the adrowsen, and ito conversion into a collegiate chnrelu 
These buildings were made to serve for the purposes of the new College* 
which enabled the school to be brought into active existence from the be- 
ginning, without waiting for the erection of the mno'Tiificcnt arcbitoctural 
pile described in his Will aud other documents, and which was commcucod 
simultaneously with these temporary operations ; but which, even if carried 
on in prosperous times, would necessarily have occupied many years in com* 
pletion. 

The permanent College was also begun ; the first buildings commonred 
being the great chapel> which now exists, and the hall aud kitchens. This 
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cliapel WM placed is the eld fmth ehrnvh-yard, to the north ef the old 

parish chtirch, nnd was planned as the chancel of a Ufge collegiate churcli, 
to be provided with a nave or bo<ly for the parishioiiora, as described in the 
King's Will, dated 1-148. But, after the signature of this Will, the King 
enlarged and altered his plans. He sent persons to Sarum and Wiuton, 
and other parts, to measure the choirs and nares of churches there, and had 
ioipniTed designs made for the college buUdmga of Bton. 

Among the documents lately discovered were two specifications relating 
to the chfif>ol, one eraetly corresponding to tlmt of the Will, but in wliicli 
every dimension la struck through with a pen, and an increased Uunension 
ivritten above it. The other specification describes the chapel or church, 
as it is ealled* hi diffiBrenfe phraseology from that of the Will, and more cwn* 
pletety. The dimensions of the latter paper are greater than in the cor- 
rected document, and t!ioy correspond exactly with the chapel as it exists. 
Minute direction? are giveu for the foundations of the chapel ; the founda- 
tions for the enlarged dimensions are to be laid outside the walls then 
in progress, to be oonstrocted with the greatest eare, and with ** mighty 
mortar.'* 

The deposition of the King ia 1461 pnt an abrupt stop to the boiIdmgs» 
which had languished <iuiing his increasing nii'jfnrtuno'?. They were re- 
sumed, however, in 1475, but not under favourable conditions. The great 
chapel had evidently been completed in great haste, as was evidenced by 
the abrupt depression of the wtodow-hosds. The hsll too shows similar 
OTidenoes that its walls and windows were intended to bare been carried to 
a much higher elevation, and that after a sudden interruption it had beea 
hastily put into a condition to receive the roof, which is of very plain con- 
struction. The magnificent body of the collegiate church designed by the 
founder was never even commenced. 

The arrangement of the college hdldings HSkin entirely from that de- 
lerihed in the Will of the founder in 1448. The Prbfessor concluded from 
this, nnd from tlm mention of a plan or *' PortrjUura '* exhibited to the 
King in the following year "for the finishing of the buildings of the Col- 
lege, ' ' that be, when adopting an enlarged design for the chapel, had also 
determined npon another disposition of the other buildings. 

The paper concluded with an examination of the present buildings, and 
a comparison of them with tbose mentioned in the will of Henry Yl ; t(K 
gether with a his^tf^rv of those which had been subsequently added. 

Shortly after two o clock a very large party a&sembled at the outer (west) 
gate of the Tower of London, where they were met by Mr. G. T. Clark, 
who led them through the poatem of tiie Bywaid Tower to the quay, 
where he mounted a temporary platform, and gave a short introduction to 
tlie history of tho Tower, and a general outUno of its plan, before con* 
ducting them over tho fortress. 

Beturnins into the Outer Ward, the party then proceeded to examine 
St« Thomar s Tower, the ancient Traitor's Gate, and the other towers of 
the ward ; then pasnng through the Bloody Tower into tho inner ward, 
the Bell, Beauchamp, and other towers, and main features of the building, 
were inspected, Mr. Clark carefully pointing out the pecuHnr characteris- 
tics of each si)ot. Owing to the largenet^s of tho party, and the narrow- 
ness of many of the pasttnges traverbed, a division was sometimes made, 
and the knowledge of some others of the company was turned to good 
aooonut in explaining parts of the structure. The entire cireuit of the 
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fortreas was thus made, and the party havincj now been ^luled into St. 
John's Chapel in the White Tower, were glad to avail themselves of the 
excellent supply of scats which Lord de Roa and the other officlala had 
most obligingly supplied for their conTenienoe. Here Mr. Cbtfk j^fe ft 
fiiU aeoount of the hiitory and arehiteetnre of the Tower.* 

Mr. Clark began by remarking that the circumstances of our oovintry 
had Tint been f;\vmirn>>1e to the production of niilitary buildint^s of the 
first class, and our noV»los had not been under comlitions to justify the 
construction of great eastlo-palaces like those of France. Castles of which 
iho qoadraagular Korman keep ie the type are eonfinecl, or rerj nearly so, 
to our own country and to Normandy. By the Xormans, this clasa of 
fortresB waa introduced into England ; and in their erection the Normans 
frequently availed thonisolvcs of the earthworks of strong places which 
already pxisfod. The pre-eminence of the Tower of London, even in a purely 
military and architectural point of view, does not, however, depend alone 
upon ita keep. It ia, in ita present state, a fine and very complete eiample 
of the conoentrio fortreia* not indeed the ozeention of one penod» bnt 
norertheloss presenting much harmony of design. 

When, having crossed the Thames, the Conqueror marched in person 
to complete the investment of. London, he found that ancient city resting 
upon the feft bank oi ita river, protected on ita landward aide by a atrong 
wa11» with mnral towers and an eiterior ditch. It ia rdated Uiat before 
the Oonqneror entered London, he directed » fortress to be bnilt which 
•iliould command the city. This, of course, was a temporary camp ; and, 
while in that camp, lie selected the present site of the Tower as that of 
bis future citadel ; displaciug, for that purpuso, a part of the Roman wall. 
The Tower is aaid to stand upon the site of the second Roman bnlwaik ; 
bnt this is donbtfnl, though Boman remains have been found within the 
precinct. 

Nearly in the centre, but now detached and nlono, pfnnd:? t!io Keep, the 
oldest and most stable part of the fortress. Around it is the Inner Ward, 
in plan generally four-sided. Encircling this is the Outer Ward, following 
the aame general plan. And encircling all is the Ditch, which ia di?idea 
from the river by a narrow strip of Tsnd. The ground covered by the 
Tower rises considerably from the riTOf — a material adTantago in repelling 
an attack from that side. 

Cffisar's Tower (as it is called) rises 90 ft. from the floor to the crest of 
the present battlement ; above which rise four turrets, three of which are 
eqvare and one round. The walls are from 12 to 15 ft. thick, and the 
internal area is about 91 by 73 ft The basement is crossed l»y a wall 
10 ft. thick, which rises to the snmmit, and ono of tlio two chambers SO 
formed in each Story, is again subdivided by another wall, bO that every 
floor is divided into three chambers. On the fourth, or upper stage, is the 
State floor,'* on which is the Council room together with the chapel of 
St. John^the chamber in which Ur. Clark waa then discoursing. This, 
the earliest and simplest, as well as most comjdeto Norman chapel in 
Britain, must have witnessed the devotions of the Conqueror and hi? iimim- 
diate descendants. The church, which was aiierwurds built, was evidently 
intended rather for the garrison at large than for the soreretgn. The 
upper gallery waa no doubt used for the principal persons, while the house- 
hold occupied the floor below. The walls were probablj painted and hung 

* Printed at Iwgth in the vdlnme Old London,** pnviooslj veliwted to, 
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widi tapcstrj, and the eastorn windows contained stained glass, plaeed 
there, vfkh other ornaments, by Henry III. This chapel was dismantled 
in 1 550 ; all crosses, imagea, and plate of gold beiog directed to be melted 
down. 

The place and manner of the original entrance to the Keep are unknown. 
It was probably at the second stage, or first floor level, on the north aide. 
There is no snoterraneaTi chamber in the Keep, or throoghont the fortress. 

Tho arranfrcmcnts of the interior arc well designed to g^iard against a 
surprise, but must have been very inconvenient to tliose residing in it. The 
absence of ornament, and the general roughness of the work, lead to the 
conclusion that the Keep was himt in haste. 

The Inner Ward is inclosed within a curtain wall, having foor ndes, 
twelve mural towers, and a gatelioiiso. Its level is from 15 to 20 ft» 
above that of the Outer Ward. In the south-east qimrtcr of this ward 
stood the palace, between the keep nnrl the ward wall. The entry is 
through the gate-house iu the south fruut, caiicd the Bloody Tower. For* 
tioQS of the curtain vrall exist between some of the towers, which hav« 
been the chief prisons in the fortress. In the St. Martin Tower, the crown 
jewels are kept, and have been since about 1641. 

The Outer Ward is a strip of from 20 ft. to 1 10 ft. in breadth, surround- 
ing the Inner ward, and itself contained within the ditch, ot which the 
wall forms the scarp. Its only regular towers were five on the soutli-front. 
Of these the principal ia St. Thomas's Tower, better Icnown as Traitor's 
Gate, and as the Water-gate of the Tower. The arch, 61 ft. in span, and 
]5S ft. in rise, which crosses the basin within the outer wall, is a very 
remarkable piece of construction. On two of the floors in one of the 
turrets are doors facing openings in the Wakefield Tower, to which there 
were probably drawbridges. The Byward Tower, at the junction of th« 
south and west ditches, is the great dfatO'house of the Outer Ward. 

The quay does not appear to have bad any permanent parapet wall, being 
sufficiently commanded by the Outer Ward. It was probably the work of 
Henry III., by whom the ditch, the great defence of the Tower, was 
greatly increased in depth and breadth. 

The building of the Tower was entrusted bj the Conqueror to Oundulf, 
a monk of Bee, who, in 1077, was consecrated Bishop of Rochester. By 
him the Keep was doubtless completed, and much progress made with the 
walls of the cnciente, the palace buildings, and the Wakefield Tower. 
Works continued to be carried on at intervals ; and, in the time of Stephen, 
the Tower was considered to be impregnable. Much was done to strengthen 
the Tower during the reign of RIchatd 1. At the accession of Heniy 111., 
in 1216, the wall of the enceinte of the Innw Ward from Laathom Tower 
to Wakefield, Bell, and Devcrcux Towers, was In exlsttnco, together with 
the palace, the church of St. Peter, and other buildings within it. Pro- 
bably the Inner Ward wall abutted direct upon the river shore. During 
the reign of Henry III. considerable additions were made to the fortress. 
The works are said to have been once interrupted by supernatural agency, 
on account of the displeasure with which they were nffOtM. by the eitt* 
zens. With the death of Henry, and the earlier years of his son, the 
history of the Tower, as a specimen of military architecture, may bo paid 
to dechne, and its history as a state prison, if not to begin, to prepou- 
derate. 

During the reign of Edward III., the Beauehamp, the Salt, and peifaaps 
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the Bowvor, to^ors Trcre hu\]k. In 1 ^30 n survey of the Tower was made 
by the kuig'is ditectionf, ;inil (.lie repairs shown to f»e needed were done in 
the foUuwing year, lu that reiga it becatue liie chief royal arsenal, and 
the mint, mm! raeord cffiee were there. The itrong moaavehs employed 
the Tower as a prison, the weak ones as a fortran. It was the caatom 
fur the king to lodge a short time in the Tower prevUMia tO hia eoroOA- 
tion, and proceed tiienee in state to that ceremony. 

By a survey taken iu 1532, it appears that the Tower had been allowed 
to go greatly to decay, as a general repair was shown to he neeessary. 
The huUdings of tho pahuw m prohably fallen into deeaj m the reigs 
of Elizabeth, by whom, or bj James, the great hall was removed. In the 
17tb century many changes were made, and the White Tower was much 
altered hy Sir G« VV^ren. 

At the commencement of the present century, tho Tower was a great 
jnmhle of aiMsient and later hnildings, the towers and walla being almost 
completely incrusted bj the small official dwellings by whioh the area was 
closely occupied. More recently, the general improvement in public taste 
has made its way into the Tower ; Mr. Salnn has been appointed its 
architect, and Lord de Kos its lieutenant. 

In the evening, a Conversazione by the Royal InatiLute of British Archi- 
teeta was given at the commodious and elegant rooms of the Institote in 
Condtiit Street, to which all vimtors at the Areh«oto|^cal Congress were 
specially invited, and enjoyed a most hospitable reception. On that 
occasion, many huo works of art were exhibited, and a special collection 
relating to the metropolis was most kindly formed by Uio CotmcU. 
Among these were 

SoYersl Tolames of prints, maps, and drawings, Qlostrating the topo- 
graphy of Old London, from the Library of the Corporation of the City of 
London ; a Inrge coloured Jiawing of the Palace at Whitehall, ai^l other 
works by Iiugo Jones ; together with some modem buildings and designs, 
by Mr. VV. Tite, M.P. 

Fae-simile of part of the " retabolum,*' Weatminster Abbey ; and a 
series of fifteen drawings of portions of the interior of the Abbey, by Mr. 
G. G. Scott, R.A. 

Photographs of Tarions details, St. Faul'a cathedral, by Mr. F. C. 

Penrose. 

Drawings imd photograph of the Temple Church, and drawings of tho 
Middle Temple Hall, by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn. 

A collection of drawings, by Capon and others, of the palace at West* 

mirt^tpr, and of views in London, by Mr. J. Dunn Gardiner. 

Many (drawings, designit, &c,, by various Members, of buildings by 
them lu Loudon, « 

Saturday, July 21. 

This was the day for the Excursion to Windsor and Eton. 

By 11 A.M. tho Members and visitors had assembled in large nambers 
on the Castle Hill, many of them having arrived by early trains. 

The appointed rendezvous was King George IVth*8 Gate, imme- 
dtately facing the Long Walk. The weather was most propitious, and the 
beauty of the scene was most charniing. The spot waa selected as spe- 
cially suitable, on account of the modern entrance being nearly in tho 
place of one of the great gateways of the Gorman period, and as being 
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dose to the exit of one of the postern passages whioh» by Her Ifajeity's 

gracious pcrmisaion, and the kind and zealous attentions of the officers of 
the Board of Works, had been opened for the gratification of the visitors. 
Here Mr. Parker gave a sliort discourse, recapitulating the uiain points of 
Lit lecture of the previous day, and pointing out the principal features of 
the Castle, as apparent from the apot en which they then were. The 
entriuicc to the peateni passage was among the fine shruhs immediately 
outside the wnll, fiTx! on the top of the "slope" on that side. The 
descent had been made as conveuieut as possible, and very many ladies 
were among those who entered the quadrangle by that route. It seemed 
as though the extreme end of the passage bad not been atroek, bnt an 
opening had been nmde in the crown of the areh eoming it. The panago 
vran about 6 ft. high and 4 ft. wide, and was well and evenly cut through 
the Bolid chalk. At about the middle were the jambs for a door, wi(h holes 
for the bar. At the further end — the originai eutrance to tlie postern — 
was another well-constructed arch of the Norman period. This is now 
under one of the serrants* bedrooms. Serawlings of namee, "graphUi," 
in handwriting as late as the reign of Elizabeth, were seen on aereral parts 
of the walls. After examininf;^ the romnin?; of t^e Nnrman gateway, tlio 
party crossed the quadrangle to the servants' hall, and tlienco by the 
stewards' room to the kitclien cloister* The north terrace was then 
reached, along whU^ the party passed to the gate by the Wykeham Tower. 
These portions of the eastle were of the time of Bdward IIL The next 
point of interest to the party was the Round Tower, where the lemiuns of 
the ancient timber-work and fittings were seen, and tlie inner core of the 
old tower, round which the present structure was erected, was subjected to 
carclul examiiiation. 

Owing to the largeness of the party a division of the number was at 
times found expedient, and Mr. 0. T. Clark and Mr. Bnrtt assisted in 
pointing out the chief features of the portions of the Castle under notice. 

Descending the hill from the Round Tower the Chapel of St. Gcorfjo 
was reached, and hero the Honorable and Very Reverend the Dean kindly 
received the party, conducting them through the Dean's cloister and study 
and the Wolsey Chapel (where are the beautiful Salviati mosates in course 
of constraelion in this Memorial Chapel to the late lamented Prince Consort) 
into St. George's Cha])c!. In t!ie Dean's library had })ocn collected 
toiretlu^r many interesting druwjni;^ n!i<l engravings, together with the 
famous Red Book of the Garter, and some relics connected with the royal 
burials at Windsor. In the deanery too was shown the famous teraen of 
the Knights of the Garter, upon which the arms of the knights are em- 
blazoned. In the chapel Mr. Parker briefly referred to the leading points 
in its history, and | oiTitcd out its most interesting fontures. 

Emerging by tlie west door of St. George's Clm] * I the canons' houses in 
the curious horse-slioo cloister were c-xumincd, and thcuce the visitors 
passed on and into the Clmrer Tower. This is one of the finest portions 
of the work of Henry III. existing in the Castle. The lower storey, that 
used for the prison, is intact; and, as in the instance of the ancient postern, 
the most convenient facilities liad liccn provided for the comfort and care 
of the visitors by the kind supervisiuu of the clerk of the works. 

Mr. Fairer repeated the principal points in the history of the tower ; 
and, in conolnsion» expressed in most eordia] torms his thanks for the 
valuable aasistanee and kind help which had been given to the objeeta of 
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the Tncc(m<:r hy tlie Very Rev. tho Deftly Mr. Woodir«ni« her Majealj's 
librarian, and ilie otiicers under them. 

Mr. Bereaford Hope warmij seconded this oxprcsaion of thanks, and 
truited that the Dean and her Majesty'a librariaa would eonfey to her 
Majesty their sense of tho kind attention whieh had been paid to the wiahea 
of the officers of the Institute in the arrangements fur the meeting. He 
then moved tlieir adjournment to the Quadrangle of Kton College, whero 
Professor WiUid would meet them at four o'clock. It bhould bo mentioned 
that the state apartments, library, and armoury ^en open to the visitors 
of the meetinff oariag the whole day — ^a privilofo whioh waa warmly appre< 
elated and w^ tamed to account. Many of the more choieo treasures of 
the library were most kindly displayed to view hy Mr. Woodward, and the 
massive and more remarkable plate was also CAlnbitcd. 

The Dean with most courteous hospitality entertained a large number of 
the party at Inneh, and hy special in?itation nnmerono gnotta were most 
hoopitably reeeired by the Rer. the Provost of Bton, Dr. Ooodford. Several 
of the masters and other offieera of the eoUoge also wehjomed vytois 
of the mectinrr to their tables. 

Shortly liu 1 four o'clock tho Rev, Professor Willis, aUeinitHl by tho 
Kev. the I'ruvust uud other distiuguiiihed members of the meeting, 
took post on the steps leading to the College Chapel. Shortly recapttn- 
lating the main points of his leotore in town on the provions day. and of 
the plans by which it was illustrated, he proposed to show the difference 
between the design given in Rcnry tho Sixth's will and the actual c.recu- 
tion of the work as shown by the present state of the buildings. The signs 
of interruption in the wotks and of abruptness in their completion were very 
OTident in many pUices even to the unprofessioiial eye, espeeiatly in the 
heads of the windows of the chapel* and in tlio cloister arcade. A peram« 
lui]r\tmn of the college buildings was then made, the party passing from the 
qua ^ll■aIl^^lo into or through the schools, the hall, the cloisters. Into the 
beautilui garden, and back again into the magnificent chapel. At many 
points the Professor dbected the attention of the voters to some speeial 
eircumstances affecting the porUon of the stmotnre under notice. The 
ready and skilfully contrived aeoeas from the hall to the master's house was 
much remarkod. On emerging nsfnin into the qnndrangle a cordial vote of 
thanks to Professor Willis for the profound knowledge and pkiH which he 
had displayed la his treatment of this dithcult subject was submitted to the 
meeting by Dr. Goodford, and oanied with aeclamattoa. With a Tory 
general expression of their great obligations to the ReT« the Proroat, 
and tho authorities generally at Windsor and Eton, the laige eonoonne of 
visitors took their departure. 

On Sunday, July 22nd, tho Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster deli- 
vered a diseonrse at the afternoon service in Westmbster Abbey upon 
archmdogy in its religious aspect, from the text, " See what manner of 
•tones* and what buildLugs are here." (Mark xiii. 1.) * 

Monday, July 23rd. 

A meeting of the Historical Section was held in the Royal Institution, 
the Dean of Westminster in the chiur. 

< A:inted in the volume <' Old Loadoii.'' 
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An essay by Mr* £• Fois on Uio "IiOgal History of Westminiter HaU«" * 

was first read. 

Erected as an appendage to the Palace of Westminster by William Rufus, 
Westminster Hall has been used for royal ceremonies and festivities, aud 
for tbe deeiflion of dtepntea m the presesee of the king himself end of the 
beroiui and prelates constituting the king's court. But tbe king's presence 
came to be a rarity, and was in time, as it is now, a fiction. A clause in 
Magna Charta remedied the inconvenience of the administration of justice 
being obliged to follovr the court* and the "certain place " indicated for 
the holding of " common pleas " was Westminster Hall. In the reign of 
Bdward I. the courts oertainly met there, and the ohaneeUor sat hi a marble 
chair over against a marble table. 

The Hall was also occasionally used as a high court of cHminnl justice 
for trials before peers, and of great delinquents impeaclied by the House of 
Commons ; the last being that of Lord Melrille in 1806. 

There ia evidence that, in the reign of Edward III., stalla for mer- 
chandise were allowed within the Hall, and that there were stables under 
it. After its restoration in tbe reign of Richard II., higher prices were 
charged for the accommodntion thus afforded. Tlie^e traders were not 
removed till the eighteenth century. Their busiiieas must havo been a 
great interruption to the legal business of the Hall, although the courts 
were enclosed to a certain heights For the preparation of m ccronation 
banquets the courts in the Hall were removed, and the shops and stalla 
boaraed over. 

Several inundations of the Thames are recorded as having flooded Uie 
Hall, givinff occasion for tbe utterance of many legal witticisms; and the 
sittings of the courts were interrupted by the pestilences which occurred 
from time to time. Bnt Westminster Hall is soon to bo entirely dii- 
soeiated from the law, ^nd the worshippers will hare to leaort to another 
temple of justice. 

Mr. Ctril C. Graham then £;avo an account of tho procccdinp:3 of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, founded on Captain Wilson s report of the 
expedition. A large number of photographs and detaOed maps of portiona 
of the Hdy Land were ezhibited* and Mr. Layard, H.P., Colonel Fraser, 
ICr. Beretford-Hope, Professor Porter, and others addressed the meeting 
upon the valoe of the eiploFatious» and the need of continning the work in 
hand. 

Mr. BuaiT then read a paper upon the contents of the Public Becord 
Offlce.* 

An aiehaologioal meeting in the metropolis would natorallj look for an 
account of the national ardiives which were kept there. The main diyi- 
sions of that collection were the "Legal," the Mistorical," and the 

•* MiscellaneouH " records. Tlio sci ies of " Clmncery " records began 
early m the rcigu uf John, but the writer doubted whether earlier had not 
existed. Of course the Domesday Book is the great gem of the collection. 
Then came tbe great rolls of the Exchequer, called tbe Pipe roUs, and 
much waa said of their importance and value. Possibly they too had 
existed from the time of the Conquest. Tho curious and remarkable boxes 
aud othor articles made in enrly times for the Stowage and preservation of 
documents, aud of which boma aLili exist in the department of th,Q Treasury 

* Fdated st Uoglk in the volnaie "Old Loodmi.'* 
TOIi* XZiU. 3 B 
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if the Exeheqner, were mentioned in mam detail* The collection of 

national muniments continued to increase, increasing vastly in bulk as tliey 
diniini&iied in interest, during the eight fciiiuries which hwc jias^ed since 
the DoQiesUay Book was compiled. Many very Bpecial ducumeuia iu tho 
eoUeotton were remarlced upon. Tfaeea speetu doemneBte eene into the 
floUeedon in the ordinary course of its formation. Some detvls illustrating 
the action of the Courts of *' Star Chamber/' Requestor" and '* Wards 
and Liveries," and the importance of their records were given. The 
greatest modern addition to the contents of the Office was that of the 
** State Paper" collection, of which ezcelleot calendars were in course of 
paUieaiioD. The htiUdiog had ktelj been mveh added to and imprefedt 
and now comprised about eighty rooms, chi^j enhes of seventeen feet. 

At nbont 2 o'clock a larg^e party of visitors, Tmdor the guidance of the 
Rev. E. Hill, assembled at Lambeth Palace. Here they were received by 
the Rer. W. Stubbs on behalf of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After oiamiiitDg the Chapel, the Lollard's Tower, and the other ehief ar- 
ehiteetaral ftatpreo of tho Palaee, Mr. 0. Soharf disoouned upon the mora 
remarkable patntinga. A portrait of Archbishop Warren was speoiallj 
referred to as having been very lately retrieved from a condition of extreme 
neglect. Thence the party proceeded to the Temple. In the church Mr. 
Parker gave a short discourse, poiuting out the chief architectural beauties 
of the atmetare, and the jndiemu woiha thai had been ezeeoled outride 
the walls. The difference of level caaaod by the accumulated soil was dis- 
tinctly marked. In the Hall of the Inner Temple, Mr. W. Bemhard Smith 
enllcd attention to the fine specimens of armour tlint were exhibited. From 
llic Temple the proL^ress was continued to the tine ehurch of St. Mary Overj, 
»30Uthvvark, where Mr. Fieetuau discoursed upon its remarkablu conbt ruc- 
tion end groat beauty, speaking in strong and well merited termi of indig 
nation of the destruotion of Uie nave in 1831, and the erection of the 
present structure in its stead. The church of St. Giles, Cripplegatc, was 
the termination of the day's peranibnlation. The rector, the Rev. P. 
Gilbert, most courteously had e¥ery arrangement made for the convenience 
of the visitors, and showed them the many fiae monuments, specimens of 
the pariah reeords, &e. Mr. Parker relerrod to the ohiof points in the 
andiitootare of the church, and drew attention to the fine ■peamena of 
the Roman Trnll of tlic Citv, which formed the southern houndary of the 
chiu cliyard. In fieYcxai places the wi^ seemed to be in the soundest pos- 
sible condition. 

Toeeday, July 24tL 

A meeting of the Section of Primsval Antiquities was held in the th^tro 
of the GeoU^gical Museum, at 10 a.m.. Sir Jobs XiuaaooKt Bart., in tho 
chair. 

Mr, £. Deutsch read a paper "On ^euiitic Talaitography and £pi- 
napby," in wlneh he deaeribea Uie progress ef those seieneea and diacnssed 
ue state of our knowledge of them. 

This was followed by an cpf^ay •* On the Flint-flakes found in Devon and 
Cornwall," by Mr. N. Wuitley, ia which tho author comhated the usually- 
leceifed opioion of such flakes being the results of human manufacture, 
ttnd oootended that they were of natural origin. The Chairman was un- 
cionfmoed bv the essayist. Mr. John Srans $ko otjeetod to the oooelii- 
sions aniTod at by Mr. Whitley; and ibUowod np his ransrks by ethihilh^ 
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a GonBider&ble nmnlMr of fine ezamplM of flnt inpleiDeiift fonnd in 

drift at variouB places, pointing out in a very conclusiTe chain of reasoning 
that tlipir shnpo was the result of human agency. Tlte rounclinn; of the 
ends of the larger iuatruments seemed as if they were intended fur tli illm^T. 
Hr* Mackie thought the pointed or pear-&haped form of instrument waii ^ro- 
baUy a weapon used as a pole-axe in tlie Blaaghter of large animals. 

A meeting of the Section of AntiqutUet was also held in the Royal 
Institution, w!icrc the Rev. 11. Joyce reported at considerable length the 
results of tho operations that liad now been cnrried on for some time iu 
excavating the Roman city of Siichcstcr iu liainpsliire. These operations 
were made by the direotioDB, and at the expense, of Hie Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. A lam eoUeetioa of beantifmly executed and oolonred draw* 
ings of the prindpsJ buildings that bad been mei witb in the course of the 
excavation^ dnd of some of tho rarer and more remarkable objeete fonnd^ 
was a!j-o exhibited by the lecturer. 

At noon a special train on the South "Western railway conveyed a large 
mmibar of fi^ton to Hampten Goart.^ The great feiAnre in the ezcmraion 
to thifl well-known and beaotiAd palaoie^ wai to beer Mr* Sebarf a duMSOuno 
upon the pieturei, of whieh many of tho nraaUy-ieeeivod aooovnts require 
oorrectlon. 

In the Great Hall, hung about with tho fine tfipostry designed by Ber- 
nard van Orleyi Mr. Schauf began his remarks upon tho royal collection of 
pietnres, and the ehanges they had ondergone as to location.* Beeapito* 
lating some of the heads of his proTious leetuie* Mr. Scharf addressed 
himself chiefly to the misnomers wtiich had grown up, and to the individual 
histories of nmny of tho paintings now in the Palnco. Some of the ndven- 
tui-os which tlie^^e had undergone were very njiiiai kable. ^sos. 2S1 and 
262 ul the cataiuguu were the juveuiie portraitd of two Austrian pnuccsscs, 
daogbters of the Aiebdnke Ohuries, whereas they were called those of tho 
princesses Mary and Elizabeth. The series of portraits known as Charles 
II. 's Beauties \Tas formed by the Duchess of York, and was kept at Wind- 
sor and known up to a late period ns the *' Windsor Beauties." After a 
review of the characteristics of many of the more important paintings, Mr. 
Scharf expatiated on the importance of the details of dress and other 
aooessocies often repicsentod* 

Tho Tidton, on retnming from Hampton Court, made a digresnon for 
the purpose of in^^pecting tho pnlrtcc nnd beautiful grounds of the Bishop 
of London at Tulham. They wcro most courteously received by the 
Bishop and Mrs. Tait, and conducted over the courts, and through the 
more important apartments of tho palace. But little of the original 
episcopal residence now remains ; tho library, however, has tracct S its 
13th century construction, and some of the offices have escaped the many 
changes and nltrrntions which the palfice goTierally has niidor;?one. An 
episcopal residence is said to have been built here iu ihc 7ih century, 
Tho great attractions of the place at the present time are the handsome 
grounds, tho fiunons hiekoiy and Jndaa** trees, among the lino ooHoe- 
tion of noUo trees planted by Bishop Compton, and which then contained 
many specimens quite new to this coimtry. On the land sides, these 
grounds are encompassed Ity a moat or dyke, which mny bo of Danish 
construction. The fine series ol portraits of the various eminent bishops 

* Printed at length in the volume " 0)d Londoo." 
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rrhn had occupied the see, were cspcclallj rcmfirlcot! upon, and many inte- 
resting details furnished by his lordship. With many acknowledgments of 
the kind courtesy and hospitality of tUe bishoii^ the lost excursion of the 
pmenl mooting wia brought to o elose. 

"Wednesday, July 25. 

• The Annual Meeting of Member*^ was held in the Council Chamber, 
Quildhall, at 10 a.m. Tho Marquis Camden in the chair. 

The proceedings commenced by reading the Annual Report, vhich 
eoogrotnhited the lostitnte on eompletiiig its majority in so bfHdthy a 
state, the Committee pointing with Bfttisfaction to the formation of a 
Section of Primsval Antiquities as an evidence of the enlarged field of 
enquiry to which the Members had devoted tlioir attention. 

The past twelve months have been productive uf many interesting 
discoveries, especially at Caerleon and Silcbester. At Salisbury an excel* 
lent mnaenm had been fofnod ; and «t Bxeter » bnilding for a nmilar 
purpose was m coono of oonrtmction. The Committee congratulated 
the Members on the recognition of the clniins of Briti>h Antiquities by 
the autliorities of the Museum, and tlie appointment of their accompliahed 
friend, Mr. Franks, as the first Keeper of that Section ; also, upon the 
TOte of the Honse of Commons for the repair of the Chapter House, 
Weetminater ; and oondoded with an expreaaion of deep regret at the 
threatened destrnotion of the eatabliahment at Monte Caaaino by the Italian 
Oofemment. 

The Report having been unanimouslv adopted, that of the Ainlitors, 
comprising the baUnce-aheet for the past year, was also read, and 
approfed* 

Aoaoanoement was then made of the proposed ehangea In the Central 

Committee ; when the following names were selected to go ont in the 
eiutomaiy rotation : — The Lord Talbot de ^lalahide, Yicc President ; the 
Hon. Robert Curzon ; Professor T. L. Donaldson ; tho Rev. Grejrory 
Rhodes ; Geo. Scharf, Esq. ; J. Yates, Esq. ; and A. J. Bereslurd- 
Hope, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were recommended to supply the vacancies 
A. J. Bercsford-Uope» Esq., as Vice-President ; AV. D.Jeremy, Esq.; 
the Earl of "Dunraven ; Lieut-Col. A. II. Lane-Fox ; J. G. lliehola, Eaq* } 
SirE. Lechniere, Bart., M.P. ; and G. T. Clark, Esq. 

As Auditors : — J. Stephens, Esq. ; and W. W. King, Esq. 

On the motion of lir* I»aiug, these anangementa were earned naani- 
numsly. 

Communications were then made respeeting the next place of meeting* 
and invitations from Hereford and Hull were read. After some discus- 
sion, Mr. Beresford-liope moved that Kingston-upon-IIu!! bo the next 
place of meeting. This was seconded by Mr. i'urker. and carried ; it 
being annooaoed that his Oraee the Arehbiafaop of York would be the 
Pmident of the Meeting ; Mr. Freeman remarking that there were 
two fine Cathedrals yet to visit, — Hereford and Bxeter, and both had 
neighbourhoods rich in archeeoiogical objects. 

A paper was read ** On the Seals of Mediieval London,*' by G. W. De 
OraT jBuoh. Abent 200 casts of seals (made by Mr. Heady) from originals 
in the Public Record 0£Sce, Dnchy of Laneaster, British Muaenm, and 
the anhirea of the Cathedrab of St. Paul and Canterbnty, wero eihibited. 
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The writer gaye a ffenenl introdnetioii to fhe me <tf eeals from tbe eeilieit 
timas, with exampTw of their art, and modes of affixiDg or impressing 
tbem : tliat knowu as "en placard" being the most am»eDt» preraUiiig 

to the 11 til century. Many references were giyen to the most curious or 
remarkable examples of seals and sealiug — especiaUj to those of St. Taul's, 
London, and Westminster. 

The meetioff of Membeft having laminated, a general oonohiding meet- 
ing was then held, when the following Totes of thanka were passed most 
eordiallj : — 

Moved by Mr. A. J. Bercsford Ifope, seconded by the Rev. E. Hill, — 

To the Mayor nnd Corporation of the City of Lontion, for the uso of the 
GuUdhail, the Cuuucil-chamber, aud other facliuius for the meeting, and 
for the conTonient arrangements made for holding it. 

By Sir John P. Boiteau, seeonded by the Ker. C* W. Bingham,^ — 

To the Contributors of papers and addresses to the meeting ; to which 
was appended a recommendation that a subHKMomittee be formed for the 
publication of the principal memoirs. 

By Mr. J. H. Parker, seconded by Mr. Burtt,<— 

To the Bishop of London, the Dean of Westmmster, the President and 
Conneil of the Rojal Institute of Architects, the Dean of Windsor, and 
the Provost of Eton, for the great kindness and hospitalitj with whioh 
the Institute had been wolcomod. 

This vote was warmly responded to by the Dean of Westminster. 

By tbe Rev. R. P. Coates, seconded by Mr. Laing,— 

To the Constable of the Tower of London and Lord do Res, the Com* 
missioners of Her Majesty *s Woods, and Works, the Dean of Windsor, the 
Provost of Eton, the Iitcumbents of Waltham and other churches, and the 
proprietors of other places visited, for the facilities and attention shown to 
the Institute when inspecting the places under their direction. 

By the Rer. J. Allen, seeonded by Mr. Nightingale,^ 

To tibe Marqnis Camden, for his great eonrtesj, kindness, and a t tention 
during the meeting. 

The noble Marquis returned thanks for the warmth with which this 
acknowlodgment had been conveyed. Ho expressed the satisfaction which, 
in common with bo many of his friends, he had experienced from the 
pvoeeedings of the meeting. The assembly then dispersed. 

In the afternoon a considerable party visited the Clu-isty collection of 
antiquities at 103, Victoria Street, Westminster, to which Mr. A. W. 
Franks had issued invitations, with tbe kind permission of the Trustees of 
the Briti«)i Museum. This firje collection — especially rich in the memorials 
of the pre-hi5toric period collected over a very wide area, and in the curious 
applianees and produetions of savage life—had onl^ been lately arranged 
by Mr. Franks, who most hospitably rsoeired the visitors on the occasion. 

The Central Committee have great pleasure in acknowledging the 
following donation? in aid of the London Meeting, and of the general pur- 
poses of the Inistitiue : — The Mnrquis Caiuden, 51.; Sir John P. Boileau, 
Bart., 51. i Felix Sludc, Esq., li)L; C. T. Greaves, Esq., OL 5s.; Mrs. 
Kerr, 5L 5«. ; Dr. Guest, 5f.; O. Morgan, Esq., M.P., 5L ; J. 
Henderson, E^q., 51. ; A. W. Franks, Esq., 51.; A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 
Esq., M.P., 51. ; 11. Vaughan, Esq., 51. ; A. Way, Esq., 3/.; Mrs. A. Way, 
2^ ; E. Smirke, Esq., 2L 2$,; Professo r Wea^ gaacott. 1^ Dr* Kershaw, 
10*. 6d. « A « y'N^^ 

f 0KI v-r.T\»ITT I 
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Abingdon, Berks, fragmcnta of pottery 

found near, TA, 
Africa : — memoir on discoveries on tho 

site of Carthago, liH ; iron .shield 

and hoad-piecc from Toiigiers, 1 r>6. 
America, South, the ancient tombs of 

Nicaragua^ by Air. Frederick Boyle, 

4L 3Q1L 

Amorswcilor, viile Marivillier. 

Anglesey, notice of ancient interments 
at Carrcglwyd, liOO. 

Anglo^xon weapons and relics found at 
Hartwell, Bucks, ZS; cemetery at 
Melton Mowbray, Loicostor, fiQQ. 

AnoflirEcrUBB : — in the East, remarks 
on Medifoval, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, 
1. 1.V2, 24:} ; Church of St. Michael 
at St. Albans, 61 ; " Colston's House," 
Bristol, 150; documoot as to the 
Vepair of Waltham Abbey Church, 

Arms and Abmocb :— jousting vamplato 
of the sixteenth century in tho 
Woolwich Museum, &1 ; head of 
tilting laoce of thesixteoDth century, 
65; ••Soliugen" blade, mounted with 
guard of Indian work, tifi; small 
cross-bow with inlaid stock, 10 ; In- 
dian "kuttar" daggers, 78j hand- 
mortar of the seventeenth century, 
73, 2lfl ; collar of mail of the fif- 
icoiith century, IIS ; helmet of the 
fifteenth century, 155 ; iron shield 
and head-piece from Tangiers, 156; 
Grenadier of tL M. first regiment 
of Foot Guards in 1735, 222. 

Aulus Plftutius, vide Plautius. 

Axbridge, Somerset, early historical doc- 
ument among the niuniment« of the 
town, 221. 



B. 



Ballinrobe, county Mayo, soal of the con- 
vent of Austin Friars at, filL 



Beck, Rev. James, exhibits pavement tile 
with • device, lA ; enamelled locket, 
ib. ; oval watch, ib. ; portrait by Goo. 
Chiancry, ib. ; design for copper 
coinage, ib. 

Bedfont, Middlesex, mural paintings in 
the church of, 

Beek, Sir Thomas, his seal, 70. 

lieldam, Mr. J., his memoir on the Icen* 
hilde Street, 

Bkrks : — pottery found near Abingdon, 

Birch, Mr. W. de Gray, exhibits impres- 
sions of vsrious seals, IT, 

Bloxam, Mr. M. H^^ exhibits seal of the 
convent of Austin Friars at Ballin- 
robe, county Mayo, 66. 

Bohn, Mr. H. G., exhibits painting in the 
style of the Flemish school, zL 

Bowyer, Mr. C, exhibits yeiao of the Vir- 
gin and Child, tiO. 

Boyle, Mr. Frederick, his memoir on the 
ancient tombs of Nicaragua, i\j 300. 

Bradbury, Mr. J., communicates account 
of excAvatioDS at Slack, near Hud- 
dcrsfiuld, 6(5. 

Bradford Abbas,Dorset, flint implements, 
&o., found at, ZQiL 

Bristol, pigs of laid found in the river 
bank at, 62^ Colston's House at, 
remurke of Mr. Godwin on threatened 
deetructioQ of, 15(1 

British antiquities found in the Isle of 
Portland, lAH 

Buckaum, Prutu6Sor James, describes ves- 
tiges of early occupation found in 
the Isle of Portland, 149; flint im- 
plements, &c., in Dorset, i^OQ. 

Bucks : — Anglo-Saxon wenpona and relics 
foimd at Hart well, 28 ; mural paint- 
ings in Whiuldou church, I'A. 

Burtt, Mr. J., communicates charter of 
Henry VII. to the Fmnci'scan Friixrs 
at Greenwich, fil ; contributor doc- 
ument as to the repair of Waltham 
Abbey church, 223. 

Bush, Mr. Arthur, secures for the British 
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MuBciim a noman pig of lead fouud 
at I5rifit«>l, 



Cnorloon, Monmoutlishiro, mosaic pave- 

liiont fuuiul at, H. j 
Calverlmll, William de, his Real, TSL 
CAMnniDOESHiRE : — propoBed destruction 

of jmrt of the chancel acroen of Em- 

ncth church, 151. | 
Cameos : — exhibiteil by Mr, F. Potts, I 

ILl ; on onyx, exhibited by Capt j 

K Hoare, 1 ■*) 1 ■ 
Canwick Commnn, Lincoln, Roman relies 

found at, ^QL j 
Caruiinow Barton, Cornwall, a Swedish I 

" dalar " found in a building at, 2M. I 
Cnrminow family, effigies of persons of 1 

the, in Mawgon church, Cornwall, 

Carreglwyd. Anglesey, notice of ancient j 
interments at, MIL j 

Carthago, memoir on discoveries on the j 
site of, lis. 210. 

Cnton, Mr. R. R., exhibits silver matrices ' 
of seals of "Jano le Rico" of the j 
thirt«enth century, and of the city 
of Manvillier, dep. Uj)i>cr Rliino, of 
the firteenth century, Ia2. 

Charles first great seal of, TZl 

Chester, the Rev. Grevillo J., communi- 
cates memoir of di->covcrioB on the | 
Bite of Cai tl.age, liiL tilfl. 

Child's Ercall, Salop, William of, hiaseal, i 
Z£L 

China, maps of, exhibited, 30^ 

Chini, Signor Bartholomeo,hia comments 

on inn proposed dosti uction of the 
moujistery of Moiitu Caatiiuo in Italy, 

ChriBtchurch, Hants, remonstrance 
agiiinftt threatened dcHtiuction of 
the rood-ficreen in the Priory church 
at, 02. 

CoatCR, the Rev. R. P., describes his visit 
to Othona, at St. Peter's Head, Es- 
sex, dIL 

CniNs : — design for copper coinngo of 
1788, 74j crown pieces of lid ward 
VI. and CharloH ih. ; found in 
Portlantl, 75^ 78j the mints of Dor- 
Bet*hirc, 122; ** denarius" of Domi- 
tian found in Hampshire, 22^ ; a 
8v\udiah *' dalar" found atCarminow 
Barton, Com wall, 22fi. 

COHNWALL : — gmve. effigies, ftc, in Maw- 
gnn church, lii; a Swedish "didar" 
fouud at Carminow Barton, 236 ; 
metallurgical relics in, 277. 

Cowling Castle, Kent, account of an 
enamelled plate in front of, 2^ 



D. 

De.nmark : — the antiquities of South J ut- 
lond or Sleswick, by J. J. A. Wor- 
saae, 21, 86, 18L 2aL 

Df.von.shire : — Roman relics found at 
Exeter. fiS- 

Dod, Mr. Whitehall, early documents in 
his poBseetion relating to Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, TOj contntmtt^ 
indulgence by the "Minister" of Tri- 
nitarian Friars near Kuarosborough, 
115, 

Dodd, Mr. S., exhibits representation of 
Edward the Confessor from Romford 
chapel, 72. : exhibits two MSS. of the 
foiirteenth century, 235i 

DocrMFNTS : — charter of Henry VII. to 
the Franciscans at Qrconwich. 5i.; 
collection relating to St^iffordsliire, 
Shropshire, and parts of Wales, 70; 
"Declaration" published by the 
House of Commons, Juno, 1660, 74 ; 
document temp. Charles ib. ; in- 
dulgence granted in 1491 by the 
"Minister" of the Franciscan Friars 
near Knaresborough, 145 : early his- 
torical document from the muni- 
menta of Axbridge, Somerset, 224 ; 
as to the repair of W'altham Abbey 
church, 2fi5 ; roll of possessions in 
the Marches of Walos, 804. 

DorcheKter, Oxfordshire, Roman pottery 
and a lamp found near, 

DoBSivTsniRK : — discoveries in Portland, 
75. 78, 149 ; flint implement* and 
weapons fouud in, 300; numismatics 
of. 122. 

Drohitcbin, Poland, huU(t found at, 02. 

Dnnraven, the Earl of, exhibits three 
KilviT difihes found near the Abbey 
of Fore, CO. Wefetmeath, 235. 

Duostan, St, vide Axbridgo. 



E. 

East, remarks on mediroval architecture 
in the, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, Ij 
152.212. 

Elizabeth. Qufcn, Mr. O. ScharTs account 
of a picture of her procession to 
Black friars, ; Mr. J. G. Nichols ; 
remilrks^ on same, .'t02. 

Fisted, Mr. W'. P., exhibits improKfion of 
cjunteraeal of John le Furniogcr, of 
the thirteenth ccntur)-, found on the 
Iteach at Dover, ir>1 

Emnetli, CumbridgeHhiro, proposed de- 
struction of part of the chancel 
screen in the church of, 1.^1- 

Enamrls ; — locket, Zi; a circular ylxjHr, 
with portrait, a dish by S. ( "ourtoi^, 
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and an oblong plaqtUy IM ; plate in 
front of Cowling C&>*tU, Kent, 2iia- 

Essex : — St. Petcr^H Head, iliscoveries in 
connection with Othoua, M!; mural 
paintings in Wetit Ham church, ; 
fsilver betrothal ring found at Gains 
Colue, HA ; pnintcd glasa at Uomford 
cbai>el, 73 ; document aa to the re- 
pair of Waltlmm Abbey obuixh, 293. 

Evans, Mr. John, his account of coiua 
found in Portland, 7JL 

Exeter, Uumou relids fuuml at, fii. 



F. 

Ffurrington, Misa, exhibits drawings of 
low arch in Loylaud church, Lan- 
cashire, ISL 

Flint, antiquities of, sec Stone. 

Fkanck : — seal of Morivillier, dep. Upper 
Rhine, exliibited, Ui!L 

Furmager, John le, seal of, likL 



0. 

Qermany, portrait of Antony Kress, Pro- 
vost of Laurence's, Nuremberg, 
78 ; ctuta from Imperial bullie aurea, 

Olosa, painted, iu Romford Chapel, E«»ez, 
13. 

Glastoubnry Abbey, Professor Willis's 
archilecturul history of, 287. 

Olyptio Akt : — cameos, exhibited by 
Mr. F. Potta, 151j by Captain E. 
Hoore, ib. ; glass paste found in 
Rome, with inscriptions, 155 ; in- 
taglio on jacmth, exhibited by the 
Rev. Gregory Rho<le«, '235. 

Godwin, Mr. E. W., hi» rouiarks on 
"restonitions," and on the threatened 
destruction of Colston'* House, 
Bristol, ILiL 

Gokcb, Ch. C. A., his tmnslatiou of M. 
Worwaae's eatmy on the antiquities of 
South Jutland or bleswick, 21^ ^ 
181. 2fiL 

Graves, the Rev. J., contributes seal of 

the Warden of the Franciscan Friars 

at Greenwich, 5jL 
Grcavtits, Mr. C h>{>reugel, his remarks on 

thepunishment of lepers, flB; further 

remarks thereon, 73. 
Greaves, Mr. E., cxlnbita three specimens 

of Limoges enamel, 156. 
Greenwich, rfifirter of Henry VII. to the 

Friuaciftcan Friars at, 51. 
Greville, the Hon. Fulke, exhibitA roll 

of posBcseions in the Marches of 

Wales. 304. 
Orimani breviary at Venice, photographs 

of illuminations in, IL. 



GuoDt, Dr., his discourse on the campaign 
of An 1 us Piautius, 159. 



H. 

Hailstone, the Rev. J., exhibits silver 
betrothal ring found at Gains Colue, 
Essex, 6^ 

Uampsuiue : — remonstrance against 
threatened detetnution of rood- 
screen at Christchurch, fiS ; " dena- 
rius" of Domitian fonnd in, 2iiiL 

Hartwell, Hucks, Anglu Saxou weapons 
and relies found nt, iS^ 

Hawkins, Mr. Edw., on Dorsetshire 
numismatics, 122. 

Hcndcr.'<on, Mr. J., exhibits PerHiau 
hunting lioni of ivory, sculptured, 
GS ; Indian " kuttar " daggers, 

Henry VI I., clinrter of, to the Franciucaua 
at Greenwich, il. 

Hertfordsiiikb :— account of the church 
of St. Hicbael at St. Albans, 61. 

Hewitt, Mr. J., his remarks on a jousting 
vamplate iu the Woolwich Museum, 
LI; on a hand-mortar of the seven- 
teenth century, 73^ 218 ; on a collar 
of mail of the fifteenth century, 149; 
exhibits two maps of China, 2Mj 

Hind, Mr. Lewis, exhibits photographs 
of the Qrimaui breviary at Venice, 

Hoare, Capt. E., exhibits cameo on onyx, 
151 ; silver seal of the sixteejjth 
century, with his family arms, L5fi. 

Holland :— a Dutch silver prize-whip 
exhibited, 235. 

Hutchinson, Rev. B.. his accoimt of the 
church of St. Michael at St. Albans, 
6L 



L 

Ireland : — seal of the Austin Friars at 
Bullinrobo, co. Mayo, lifi ; impres- 
sion of Irish Exchequer seal, tempore 
Henry VI., 72 ; CoL A. Lane-Fox's 
account of Roovesmoro Fort, county 
Cork, 149 ; silver dishes found uenr 
the Abbey of Fore, co. Westmeath, 

Italy: — remarks on the contemplated 
destruction of the monastery of 
Monte Cofisino, 152, 2flS ; Rome. Mr. 
Parker's dictcourse on the fortitica- 
tions of, 231 ; piece of ironwork ob- 
tained from, £^ 

IVORT, SOuLiTL RES IN: — mirror ca'ps of 
the fourteenth century, ; Pcroiuu 
hunting-horn, 69j 13th century ta- 
blet, 15L 
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J. 

JarvU, the Rev. Edwin, exhibits pieces 

of mcdianal ironwork. 235. 

JerToiMe, Sir J. C, CUuke, liurt, M.P., ex- 
hibits 'Mcnarius" of Domitian found 
in Hampshire, 22iL 

Jutland. 8outli, or Slcswirk, the anti* 
quities of, by J. J. A. Worsaae, trans- 
lated by Ch. C. A. Goach, 2L 



K. 

Keudrick, Dr., exhibits collfction of 
docuroeuts rtUitiug to StaiVurdBhire 
and ShropBliiro, TA; series uf casts 
from Imperial bailee aurtu; 1 Jifl. 

Kent: — charter of Henry VII. to the 
Franci^caiis at Oreenwich, M ; seal 
of John le Funnager found at Dover, 
IT'l ; enamelled })Ute in front of 
Cowling Castle, 233. 

Kerr, Mrs. Alexander, sends photographs 
of examples of art at Vienna, 14. 

King, Mr. C W., on the signet of Q. 
Curnelius Lupus, 79. 

— , Mr. H. W., his account of mural 
(taititiii;^ in the church of West 
Ham, Essex, ^3. 

Kress, Antony, Provost of St. Laurence's, 
Nurembei^, portrait of, 18^ 



L. 

Lancashire : — drawings of low arch in 
Leyland Church, 70. 

Lane-Foz, Col. A., bis account of Rooves- 
more Fort, in Ireland, 149. 

Le Baa, the Rev. IL V., his account of 
mural paintings in the church of 
Bedfont, MidfUesex, fiS. 

Lefroy, Bri^:adier-Qencral R A., exhibits 
steel head of tilting-lancc, Ump. 
Henry VIII., fi5 ; hisTemarks on a 
helmet of tlio fifteenth century from 
tho Woolwicii Museum, 155 ; exhi- 
bits iron shield and head-piece ob- 
tained frotii Tangiors. 

Leicester : — Rumon remains found in 
the town of, ; Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery at Mekon Mowln-ay, 300. 

Leyland Chiirch, Laucaahire, low arch 
in, xfl. 

LiNcoi-NSHinE : — Hospital of the Holy lu- 
noceuts, near Lincoln ; notice of a 
Bopulchral slab discovered on the site 
of the, 212; piece of ironwork found 
near Hackthome, 235; Roman relics 
found at Lincoln and on Can wick 
Common, 301. 

Loutlou, Mr. a. Stharf's account cf the 



picture of Qneen Elizabeth's proces- 
sion to Uhickfiinrs, Lil ; remarka 
on, SQ2; report of annual meeting 
ii>, 2M. 

London, the origin of, ride Plautius, Aulua. 
Lowndes, the Rev. Charles, exhibits 

Saxon wenpons nnd relics found at 
Hart well, Uucks. 18, 
Lubbock, Sir John. Bart., hb address to 
the Section of "Primroval Anti- 
quities" at the Loodua Meeting, 
11*0. 



M. 

MacLauchlan, Mr., his survey of the East- 
em Watling Street in Northumber- 
land, TIL 

Maeshowe, Orkney, tumulus of, 12. 
Molahido, Lord Talbot de, m "Talbot. 
Marivillier, dep. Upper Rhine, matrix of 

seal of, 1^2. 
Melton Mowbray, Leicester, Anglo-Saxon 

oemotery at, 800. 
Mctcalt'e, Mr. F. .M., hia remarks on the 

proposed destruction of part of the 

screen of Kmueth Church, Cam- 

bi idgeehire, IfiL 
Middlesex : — mural paintings in the 

Church of Bedfont, 02 ; picture of 

Queen Eliz:i>)ctirK prucu-ssiou to 

Bkckfi iarH, 13L 3ii2. 
MoxMoUTUsmRB : — Mosaic pavement 

found at Caerleou, 14, 
Monte Cassino, Italy, the contemplated 

destruction of the monastery of^ 152. 

Moi^gan, Mr. Octavius, M.P., his obeerva* 
tions on Roman hypocausts, 61 ; his 
description of mosaic pavement at 
Caerleon, 2i ; exhibits a Dutch silver 
prize-whip, 23^ 



N. 

Newman, Mr., exhibits ivory mirror-cases 
of the fourteenth century, fifi ; hetMl 
of terra cotta, ib. 

Nicaragua, memoir on the ancient tombs 
of, by Mr. Frederick Boyle, 4^ 21ilL 

Nichols, Mr. J. G., Ids observations on 
the picture representing Queen 
Elizabeth's visit to Blackfriars, 302. 

North, Mr. Thomas, his account of an 
Anglo-Saxon cometerj' at Melton 
Mowbray, Leicester, 3o0, 

NoRTiiUMBKHLAND : — Burvcy of the East- 
ern Watling Street in, 

North Wales, see Wales. 

Nuremberg, portrait of Antony Kress, 
provost of St. Laurence's, 7^ 
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Orkney, tumulus of Haoahowe in, 12. 
Othoua, $ee St. Peter's Head. 

OxFoKDsntHK : — Roraan pottery and a 
lamp fuuud uear Dorohcater, 73. 

P. 

Paiktinos :— in Bedfont Church, Middle- 
sex, 63i in Wait Ham Church, 
Kesex, ib.; in tiie style of the 
Flemlah school, li; portrait by 
George Chinoery, tA. ; in Whaddon 
Church, Bucks, 78j portrait of the 
Provoflt of St. Laurence's, Nurem' 
herg, ib. ; picture of 'jueon KUza- 
betli's i>roce88ion to Blackfriars, 131, 
; portrait, said to be Chaucer's, 

2211 

Parker, Mr. J. bis discourse on tlie 
primitive forti6catious of Rome, 231. 

Pepys, Mr. E., exhibit* the Declara- 
tiou " published by the House of 
CotamouM, June ; and crown 
piuctiii of Edwaid VI. and Charles Lf 

Petit, the Rev. J. L., his remarks on me- 
diaeval arciutocturo iu the Ksx&t, 1^ 
152»2i3. 

Pigott^ the Rev. William, eiliibits draw- 
ings uf nmral paintings iu Wh^dou 
church* Bucks, 78. 

PlautiuB, Aulufl, Dr. Quest's discourse on 
the campaiga of, 1 .'">Q. 

Poland, buUce found at Drohitchin, 62. 

Portland, discoveries in, TiL 1^ 

PoTiKRY : fragments found near Abing- 
don, Berks, ; Roman pottery found 
near Dorchester, Oxfordshire, ib. 

Potts, Mr. F., exhibits a cameo and agato 
ornament, 151. 

Primaeval Antiquities; address of Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., tu the section 
of, at the London meeting, IML 

Publications, ArchDOolojnc*'*! ' — '* Coutri- 
bmioiid towai-dtj the History of Old 
London," 158; the Runic Monuments 
of England and Scandinavia, ib. ; M. 
Engcliiardt'a ** Denmark iu the early 
Iron Age," tb. ; Mr. Shaw's Hand- 
book of Illuminations, 158. 2M; Pro- 
fesHor Willis'a Architectural History | 
of Qlastonbury Abbey, 237 ; Mr. Doll- 
man'H Ecclesiautical and Domestic ' 
Arohitecture in England, 212. 



R. 

Reynolds, Mr., exhibits apear-bead found 

at Rusiiall. Wilts, 
Rhodes, the Rev. Gregory, exhibits a 



Greek gem, the head of Sappho, 
225. 

Rings : — silver betrothal ring found at 
Gains Colno, Essex, 65j gold ring 
with engraved ruby, and massive 
gold ring of English work, ib. 

Rock, the Very Rev. Canon, his remarks 
on paintings in Bedfont church. S2. ; 
on the proposed destruction of the 
monastery of Monte Cassino, in 
Italy, ILA; on a shield, &c., from 
Tangiers, LM. 

Rogers, Mr. J. Jope, communicates notice 
of a mund gnive, effigies, Sec, in 
Mawgau church, Cornwall, Ifl; ex- 
hibits copper coin, said to be a Swe- 
dish "d^ar," found in Cornwall, 
2M. 

Roman Antiquities :— discoveries at St 
Peter's Head, Essex, fiH ; buUra 
found at Brough, Westmoreland, 
02; pig of load found at Bristol, Oil; 
found at Slack, near Huddersfield, 
QQ; Mr. Morgan's remarks on bypo- 
causts, 01 ; relics found at Exeter, 
fiS ; remains found in the town of 
Leicester, TOj found in Portland, 
75, 78. 149 ; pigs of lead and metal- 
lurgical relica, 211; relics found in 
Lincolnshire, 3u4. 

Rome, Mr. J. H. Parker's discourse on 
the fortifications of, 2'.U. 

Romford, Essex ; painted glass in the 
chapel of, IS. 



a 

St Albans, Herts; account of the church 
of St. Michael, at, QL 

St Petur'.i Head, Essex ; the Rev. R. P. 
Coates's visit to Othona, a^ filL 

Scharf, Mr. Geo., on a picture of Queen 
Elizabeth's procession to Black- 
friars, 181, 302 ; on an ancient 
interment in Westminster Abbey, 

Scarth, the Rev. Canon, his account of 
the discovery of pigs of lead at 
Bri»tol, S2 ; further remarks on, 

SooTLAND : — symbols on the pillar stones 
of, IL 

Seals: — of the convent of Austin Friars 
at BalHnrobe, county Mayo, 6& ; of 
John de Verdoo, Thomas Talbot, 
William of Child's Ercall, Salop; 
William do Calverhall, and Sir Tho- 
mas Bcek, ZO ; Great Seal of Charles 
I^ lij impressions of Irish Exche- 
quer seal, temp. Henry VI. ; of seal 
attributed to Gilbert do Sempring- 
ham ; of first Great Seal of Charles 
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I. ; 77; signet of Q. Conielius Lu- 
pua, ; Real of John le Furmager, 
151 ; of Juhn le Kice, and of tbo 
city of Marivillier, dep. of Upper 
Ubinc, ILl ; of tlie family of Captain 
Hoarc, I ,'>>; impressions from I rn pe- 
nal biUUe aurea, 156 ; of Wiiltljam 
Abbey, 2gL 

Sempritigham, Gilbert Ae, imprea&ion of 
gcivl utliibutud to, 7_L 

Skpulchiul Antiquities: — the ancient 
toaibs of Nicarat^tia, 4ii 800 ; sepul- 
chral vcsBC'l found at Leicester, 10 ; 
the Pillar Stones of Scotland, U ; 
tumnlus of Bliieshowc, 12; grave, 
e^^l^ie8, &c. atMawgiiu Church, Corn- 
wall, 13. ; Blab found near Lincoln, 
212; cemetery at Melton Mowbray, 
300 ; iuteruieut* in Anglesey, iA.; in- 
tenuont in Westminater Abbey, 803. 

Bhuw, Mr. Henry, exhibiti^ illuminated 
portrait of Anthony Kress, pruvost 
of 8t Laurence's, Nuremberg, IS; 
his handbook of illumination, 2^ 

Sbropsbire : — documents relating tu, TSL 

Slack, near Huddersfield, account of 
excavationn at, filL 

SlcBwick, vidt Jutland, South. 

Smirke, Mr. E., oommunicatee docu- 
ments relating to lepen?, OS ; further 
remarks on, 72 ; communicntcs eiirly 
hiiitorical document among the mu- 
niments of the town of Axbridge, 
221. 

Smith, Mr. R. H. Soden, exhibits gold 
ring with ruby inscribed in Arabic ; 
a massive gold ring of English work; 
a pair of book-clasps of silver gilt^ 
with enamel ; and sword-guard and 
pommel of steel gilt, fi£; Roman 
pottery, and a lamp found near 
Dorchester, Oxon, Tii ; bis observa- 
tions on the jewellery and decora- 
tions of the portraits at South Ken- 
sington, 152. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bombard, exhibits 
** Solingen '* blaile, mounted with 
cross-guard of Indian work, ti2 ; small 
cross-bow, th. ; fragments of pottery 
found near Abingdon, Berks, 73. 

SoMKJusET : — Romun pig of lead found at 
Bristol, 63, 02 ; early hiatorioal do- 
cument among the muniments of 
Axbridge, 221. 

South Jutland, we Jutland- 

Spurrcll, the licv. F., his remarks on 
discoveries in conuection with 
Othona, ii2 

STAFFORPsniBK — documents relating 
to, 70. 

Stanley, the Hon. W. Owen, his ac- 
count of ancient interments in An- 
glesey, 300. 

Stone, ANTigorriES or : — the Pillar 



Stones of Scotland, II ; Sir John 
Lubbock's remarks on, IM ; flint 
implements found at Bradford Ab- 
bas, Dor&et, MQ; tracings of btone 
monuments, 3U4. 
Stuart, Mr. J., his observations on the 
incised symbols ou tbu pillar stuues 
of Scotland, 71. 



T. 

Talbot, Thoma<?, seal of, ZiL 

Talbot de Miilaliide, Lord, his remarks 
on the Miiewhowe, and sculptured 
stones of Scotland, 7'3. 

Tangiera, iron shield and head-piece ob- 
tained from, 

Tempest, Col, exhibits a portrait, said 
to be of Chaucer, 222. 

Tregellas, Mr. W. communicates me- 
moir on " Ctesar's Camp,'* at Wim- 
bledon, 74^ '2GI. 

Trollope, Mr. Arthur,exliibits Roman re- 
lics found in Lincolnshire, 

Trollope, the Kev. Eklward, his notice of 
a sepulchml slab dii^coverod on the 
site of the llosiutal of the Holy In- 
nocents, near Lincoln, 212. 

Tucker, Mr. Charle^^ his account of 
Roman relics found at Exeter, 6S. 

Tyszkievicz, the Count, his account of 
bailee found at Drohitcbin, Q2a 



V. 

Vamplate of the 16th ccntTiry, from the 
Royal Artillery Museum, Woohvicb, 
Mr. J. Hewitt's remarks on, 5h 

Venice : — photographs of the Qrimani 
Breviary at, IL 

Vordon, John de, seal of, 70. 

Vernon, Mr. W. F., exhibits a glass paste 
found at Rome. 155. 

Vienna : — photographs of examples of 
art at, 71. 

Virtue, the Very Rev, Mona., exhibits 
psalter of the thirteenth century, 
ii£ ; embroidered chalice- vail, 



W. 

Walcot, the Rev. Mackenzie E. C, exhi- 
bits leaves of a French MS. of the 
thirteenth century, fili ; silver reli- 
quary, Zix 

Wales, H R H. the Prince of, consents 
to be Uoiioriiry President of the 
Anmial Mecliug iu Loudon, 74. 

Wales (Noutii) :--documcnts relating 
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to, TOj roll relating to possessions in 
the Marches of, 30 1. 
Walker, the Rov. iL Aston, exhibits a 
tliirteeiith century tablet of ivory, 

Waller, Mr. J. 0., his account of the 
enamelled plate on Cowling Castle, 
Kent, 233. 

Waltliam Abbey, Eosex, document as to 
the repair nf the rluircli there, 2IlIL 

Waring. Mr. J. B., exhibits tracingrf from 
publications illustrating stone monu- 
ments, 304. 

Way, Mr. Albert, his notes on Charter 
of Henry VII. to the Franciscans at 
Greenwich, fil j his n-mnrks on per- 
forated leaden pelletj< or bulla:, 02; 
on lionian pigs of lead and metal- 
lurgical relic.-", 211. 

Weiithcrhea*!, Mr, J., his description of 
Uumau remains found at LoiceKtcr, 
111 

Westminster Abbey, account of an ancient 

interment in, 308. 
Williams, Sir. B. T., exhibits the Hon. 

Fulke Oreville'a roll of pojsessions 

in Wales, ZM. 
WtLTS : — Bpoar-hcad found at Rushall, 



Winnington, Sir T. E., Bart., M.P., exhi- 
bits document temp. Charles 1^ with 
Groat Seal, IL 

Woolwich Museum; joiiMtiufr vamplato 
from, M ; steel head of tilting lanco 
from, Oh. ; collar of mail from, 149 ; 
helmet of the fifteenth century from, 
1££ ; iron sliiold ami bcatl piece ol>- 
tained in Tangier^ from, 15d. 

Worsaao, J. J. A., on tho antiquities of 
South Jutland, or Sleswick, 21^ 
181.291. 

Wray, Major, R. E , his account of dis. 
coTerios of Roman remains in Furt- 
land, 76, 18. 



Y. 

Yates, Mr. James, calls attention to the 
contemplated destruction of the 
muiKusti-ry of Monte Cassino in 
Italy, 1^ 

YoRKBiiiKs:— account of excavations at 
Shick, near Huddemficld, (i6j Indul- 
gence by tho " minister" of the 
Fmnciscan Friars, near Knare»- 
bo rough, 
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